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PREFACE 


The present work is an attempt,—apparently the first of its 
kind,—to collect, analyse, and systematise as far as possible all 
the information contained in the genuine Ismaili literature 
concerning the history of the grand Shi'ite movement which 
brought about the foundation of the Fatiraid caliphate in N. 
Africa in 297/909. This work is not intended either to establish 
or refute the truth of such tradition, or of the olaims of the 
Fatimids, or anything similar. The information collected here 
has remained for many centuries a jealously guarded secret, and 
only the changing spirit of modern times has made it possible to 
obtain aocess to it. Although every possible effort has been made 
to render this collection as exhaustive as possible, it is beyond 
doubt that a certain number of references, some of them perhaps 
of interest* have remained unused, partly because the works in 
which they arc found were not accessible, and partly because they 
are included (as it often happens in religious works) in the most 
unexpected contexts, where no one would reasonably search for 
them. It seems, however, almost certain that these would not 
alter the general picture in any essential way. 

If this work should prove useful to students, this is entirely 
due to the most precious, admirable and unfailing co-operation 
and support of my Ismaili friends. Without their help nothing 
could ever havo been achieved on these lines. It is a sorrow to 
me that I am not able to acknowledge here publicly my feelings 
of profound gratitude and indebtedness to each of them 
separately. Old prejudices are still by no means dead, and 
many of those who have proved their sincere sympathy with the 
cause, and have done very much to assist in these researches, 
would not wish to be associated with them in public. 

I am immensely indebted to Mr, Ali Mahomed Mecklai, like 
President of the Islamic Research Association, with his Executive 
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Committee, for the publication of this work in their aeries; and 
to Mr, A. A. A. Pyzee, for his helpfulness in placing at my 
disposal his most valuable collection of Manuscripts, My pro¬ 
found gratitude is also due to Mr. J. A. B. Palmer for having 
kindly taken upon himself the dreary task of going through the 
English of this work. 

W. Ivanow. 

Bombay , July 1941. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES 


Research in any vast subject, especially pioneer work depending on 
the gradual discovery of new materials, always proceeds by periodical 
“advances”, perfecting or amplifying what had been done earlier. Not 
rarely the discovery of new facts demands from the student a complete 
revision of hie ideas on the subject, or even the undoing of the work of 
months, or years. Such periodical revisions aro quite in the nature of 
things; in fact they are nothing but a welcome sign of the progress of 
research. 

It is therefore regrettable to observe that very often, the real position 
of one student remains unknown to other students working in the same 
held. Ideas or information of his, already rendered obsolete by later finds, 
are sometimes either taken us the basis of now theories, or disputed and 
refuted with much w aate of onergy and time. Suoh a situation arises not 
only through the absence of full information as to the other worker's 
publications, but also the lack of exact knowledge of the extent to which 
they have become superseded, or have lost their value, 

For these reasons T would like to suggest that every publication on a 
subject of research ought to be furnished with a bibliographical note 
containing an up-to-date aud complete list of all the author's relevant 
publications, together with a short indication as to the extent to which 
each of his works, in his own opinion, still preserves its value, and still 
reflects his views and ideas. Such a practice, if firmly established, would 
obviate many mistakes and misunderstandings. 

Publications of W. Ivanow on Ismaili subjects : 

1. ' T amaili MSS in the Asiatic Museum of the Russian Academy of 

Sciences. (Bulletin do VAcademic Imperial des Sciences, St. 
Petersburg, 1017, pp. 360-386, in Russian.) Reliable. 

2. Ismailitica, I and II. [Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 

Calcutta, vol. viii, 1022, pp. 1—76.) The work was the first pxiblica- 
tion on Ismaili subjects, and therefore has become obsolete and 
unreliable to a large extent. In Part I the text is reliable, though 
some emendations may be introduced. Many comments are no 
longer good. In Part II information about Ismailis in Kerman is 
very valuable, as the conditions have lately undergone a great 
change. The list of the Imams has been superseded by nos. 13, 
18 and 19. 
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3. An Ismailitic Pedigree. {Journal of the ASB, Calcutta, 1022, 

pp. 403-406.) Obsolete. Of. no. 16. 

4. Imam Ismail. {Journal of the ASB, Calcutta, 1923, pp. 306—310.) 

Reliable. 

6. Alamut. ( Journal of the Royal Geographical Society , London., 1931, 

pp. 38-46.) Reliable. Supplemented by no. 21. 

(i. An Ismailitio Work by Nasim’d-din Tusi. {Jowmal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, London, 1931, pp. 627—564.) Not quite reliabler 
it was published before proper acquaintance with Ismaili literature, 
and the comments are not always correct. I have in my posses¬ 
sion now an old and corroat copy of the same work, and hope to 
edit it. 

7, An Ismaili Interpretation of tho Gulshoni Roz. {Journal of the 

Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Bombay, 1932, pp. GO- 
78.) Reliable. 

3. Notes sur 1’Ummu’l-kitab des Ismaeliens do 1’Asio (Jontralo. {Revue 
des Etudes Islamiques, Paris, 1932, pp. 419-481, in Ifronoh.} 
Reliable. 

9. A Guide to Ismaili Literature. {Prize Publication Bund Series of 
theR.A.S., no. 13, London, 1933, pp. xii+138.) Reliable, although 
in the course of the intervening years much new matonal lias been 
found, and many minor details aro to be oorreetod. 

10. Diwan of Khaki Khorasani. (Persian text with an introduction. 

Islamic Research Association Series, vol. I, 1933, pp. ii+204-128.) 
Reliable* 

11. Two Early Ismaili Treatises. (Hafb-babi Baba Sayyid-na, and 

Mathibu’l-mu’minin by Tusi. Islamic Res , Association Series, 
vol. II, Bombay, 1933, pp. 9+64.) Reliable. 

12. True Meaning of Religion. (Risala dar Haqiqati Din, by 

Shihabu’d-dio. Shah al-Hu&ayni. Islamic Res . Association Series, 
vol. Ill, 1933, pp. iii+29+37, Bombay.) Reliable. 

13. Kalami Pir or Haft Babi Sayyid Nasir. (Persian text with an 

English translation. Islamic Research Association Series, vol. IV, 
Bombay, 1936, pp. Ixviii +146+117.) Reliablo. 

14. Articles in the Encyclopaedia of Islam , Leiden: ‘ i Iamailiyya 1 ’, 

“Raahidu’d-din Sinan”, “Bohora”, “Khoja”, etc. Reliable. 

16. A Greed of the Fafcimids. (Bombay, 1936, pp. viii+82.) Reliable, 
although it differs in some points from the traditional interpretation 
of the present Ismaili specialists. 

16. TTmmuT-kitab. (Persian text with an introduction. Der Islam, 
Berlin, 1936, pp, 1-132.) Reliable. 
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17. The Sect of Imam*Shah in Gujrat, (JBBRAS, Bombay, 1930, 
pp. 19-70.) .Reliable. 

IS. A Forgotten Branch of the Ismailia. {JRAS, London, 1938, 
pp. 57-70.) Reliable. 

10. Tombs of some Persian Ismaili Imams. (JBBRAS, Bombay, 1938, 
pp. 40-62.) Reliable. 

20. An Ismaili Ode in Praieo of Fidawis. {JBBRAS, Bombay, 1938, 

pp. 63-72.) Reliable. 

21. Some Ismaili Strongholds in Persia (Alamut and Girdkuh), (Islamic 

Culture, Hyderabad, 1038, pp. 383-306.) Reliable. 

22. Istitani’Mmam and Shat Ja'far al-Hajib. (Arabic text.) {Bulletin 

of the Faculty of Arte, Egyptian University, vol. IV (1030), Cairo, 
1939, pp. 80-133.) Reliable. 

23. Tlie Organisation of the Fatimid Propaganda. (JBBRAS, Bombay, 

1939, pp. 1-35.) Reliable. 

24. Ismaili** and Qarmatians. {JBBRAS, 1940, pp. 43-85.) Reliable. 

25. Early SUi'ifce Movements. (JBBRAS, 1941, pp. 1-23.) Reliable. 
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There is quite a considerable literature concerning Ismailism, 
its origin, the history of the Fatimid caliphate, and other cognate 
matters. Numerous works, mediaeval and modern, are specially 
devoted to this subject. In fact, it would be no exaggeration to 
say that these matters are generally regarded as well-known, and 
as constituting no problem, not only in the eyes of eduoated 
Muhammadans, but also in those of many orientalists. It seems 
therefore to be not quite unnecessary to explain why a new 
publication on these subjects, which introduces to the student 
the original Ismaili tradition, may not be superfluous or useless. 

The triumph of the Fatimid movement, and the brilliant 
career of the earlier Imams who built a great empire in N. Africa 
and Egypt, undoubtedly belong to the most momentous periods 
in the history of the Islamio nations, and of Muslim culture in 
general. Certain activities of the dynasty evoked far-reaching 

r 

repercussions, not only within the wide limits of the Islamio 
world, but even affected the history of the far away Christian 
Europe, as in the case of the Crusades, for whioh the policy of 
some Fatimid oaliphs was largely responsible. For all these 
reasons their history well deserves careful and critical study. 

At the same time such a study presents almost unsurmount- 
able difficulties. It is not soaroity of records,—whioh in fact are 
abundant,—but the absence of reliable guidance to the inner 
logio of the Fatimid activities whioh makes their history liable to 
misunderstanding. As seen by the eye of' the outsider, uninitiated 
into the complex fabric of the religious base of their authority, 
their history appears as a fantastio mosaic, composed of the most 
contradictory, conflicting, and apparently incompatible elements. 
Periods of remarkable military triumphs, of unprecedented pros¬ 
perity and security, unparalleled religious tolerance, patronage 
of learning, art, and other cultural activities, are chaotically 
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intermixed with, periods of great national disasters, famines, 
internal unrest, armed revolts, terrible defeats, abject misery, out¬ 
bursts of wild fanaticism and religious persecution, the unprece¬ 
dented growth of superstition, extremist beliefs, and so forth. 
The bewildered historian, from whom the secret inner motives of 
many aspects of the Fatimid activities are hidden, is left entirely 
to Ms own efforts to make sense of the capricious and bizarre 
comae of evolution of the Fatimid caliphate. 

The mediaeval historian obviously could not be expected to 
realise that the Fatimid caliphs, in their position of semi-divine 
kings of the ideal theocratic state, were always under an obliga¬ 
tion to comply in their actions with certain popular ideas and 
ideals, expectations and beliefs, following to a great extent tradi¬ 
tional standards set for their activities, which they oouid alter 
only with great difficulty. Such Mdden springs of their drama 
have up till now remained inaccessible to students. In the 
absence of anything better, the mediaeval historian had ohiefly to 
rely upon so-called “thoroughly established faots, well known to 
every one”, in other words on mere popular ideas of the matter, 
founded upon, and continuously reinforced, by the anti-Fatimid 
propaganda of the Baghdad caliphs and their supporters. In the 
course of the long process of such semi-spontaneous and collec¬ 
tive accumulation of ideas, and their polishing and adjustment in 
the course of oral transmission, a consistent and comprehensive 
picture of Fatimid affairs was evolved. It well merits a special 
study, and its comparison with the original sectarian version, so 
far as the latter can be recovered, shows that in fact it was a kind 
of “negative” version as opposed to the authentic and logical, 
“positive” version. By a natural process of condensation of 
colours, under the pressure of religious sentiment, not only has 
the story become as a whole very dark, but, moreover, every 
“white 53 spot in the original has been, replaced with a corres¬ 
ponding “black 55 . 

Comparing both these versions, we can draw long lists of such 
opposite parallels. Ismailism, beyond any doubt, was chiefly 
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based on, and animated by fervent religious sentiment, ■without 
which it could have never come into existence:—in the “nega¬ 
tive” version it appears as a doctrine of atheism. It was, also 
quite undoubtedly, one of the most consistent monotheistic 
systems over conceived by human mind:—the “negative” vorsion 
declares that it was really a doctrine of dualism, the “religion of 
tho Magians”, The central and fundamental ideal of Ismailism, 
also common to various Shiite seots, was tho ultimate triumph 
of Islam as the Bole religion of the world, the ultimate union of 
mankind in "one flock under one shepherd ”, i.e. the Imam from 
the house of the Prophet, who alone can guide long suffering 
humanity to a righteous and peaceful life, filling the earth with 
justice and equity even as much as it has always been filled with 
injustice, oppression, and bestiality:—in the “negative” version 
wo find that Ismailism was “invented to blow up Islam from the 
inside”. In the Shiite doctrine the Alid descent of the Imam 
was one of the primary and indispensable dogmas:—the “nega¬ 
tive” version “proves” that al-Mahdl and his successors were the 
descendants of a Persian heresiarch, or a Jew. 

In its pure and complete form this version was probably 
never used by historians who found themselves too often con¬ 
fronted with facts which demonstrated its absurdity beyond dis¬ 
pute. On such occasions their remedy has been to suggest their 
own compromise version, or some conjectural explanation, 
through which gradually great confusion has been introduced, 
and now in faot feigns in the literature of the question. Modern 
researches, based on the same materials, applied the same method. 
This is why we learn that Ismailism, an essentially conservative 
movement, had a “revolutionary” nature, or was oreated by 
“Persian nationalistic aspirations”, while in reality it was pro¬ 
bably the most ruthlessly consistent development of the earliest 
principles of Islam. 

The value of the original Ismaili tradition, even of those 
"crumbs” of it which alone can now be traced in available 
genuine Ismaili works, lies in its furnishing the background to the 
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non-Ismaili information, and yielding clues for the decipherment 
of many of the implications in a mass of material that had 
remained a ohaos of popular ideas and individual, home-made 
theories and guesses, usually quite baseless and imaginary. Let 
there he no illusions about the Ismaili tradition itself: it is pro¬ 
foundly influenced aud modified by religious theories, beliefs, 
superstitions, etc. But there is also no doubt that in the main 
it preserves a correct idea of the “skeleton” of events, however 
fragmentary such reminiscenoes may be. The present work is an 
attempt at collecting, systematising, and, as far as possible, 
elucidating the tradition. We are here oonoerned only with the 
liistory of the Fatimid movement before its final triumph mani¬ 
fested in the proclamation of al-Mahdi as caliph, in 297/909, in 
Raqqada. The reason why this work is limited to this period 
alone is the difficulty of undertaking a revision of the entire 
history of the Fatimids. Strange to say, as far as it is possible 
to see without speoial study, Ismaili literature as it survives at 
present preserves relatively much more information concerning 
the earliest period than concerning the history of the caliphate. 
That this is not an illusion is clear from the 'Uyfjtmi'l-aTMar of 
Sayyid-na Idris who wrote in the middle of the ninth/fiffceenth c. 
The remarkable meagreness of his information, his thorough de¬ 
pendence on general historical literature, prove beyond doubt 
that no detailed and genuine historical materials had been pre¬ 
served in the Ismaili community, probably on account of the 
tragic end of the dynasty. 

It may be added that long established tradition, grown out of 
the religious controversy, has introduced a certain standard 
soheme in all works dealing with Eatimid history, even the most 
modem ones. This scheme consists mainly in traoing the genea¬ 
logy of the founder, al-Mahdi, and describing the impious doc¬ 
trine, preached by the dynasty. The first item is not only due 
to the fact that for mediaeval authors the history of the state 
was the history of its kings. It seems that it also largely depends 
on the fact that such genealogy occupied a very prominent place 
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in tlie system and works of the Ismailia themselves, beoanse the 
Alid descent of the Imam was one of the most important dogmas, 
while the dark period of “ occupation” always evoked certain 
doubts, and demanded special explanations. In a critical study, 
quite obviously, the question whether al-Mahdi really descended 
from the Prophet or not, is hardly essential for the historian. It 
will never be solved beyond dispute, and suoh a solution is a 
matter of curiosity only. Even if the Fatimids roally had nothing 
to do with the Prophet, they were at any rate universally recog¬ 
nised as his descendants by their followers, and wore compelled 
to act according to those standards and religious ideals whioh 
they undoubtedly would have followed, had they been authentic 
Alids. 

The question of the “origin” oflsmailism, and its “founder” 
does not arise for the Ismaili: the founder is the Prophet, and 
the origin is the Divine Revelation of Islam. The mediaeval 
mentality had no ideas of evolution or the collective work of 
generations, and could not grasp the most complex process which 
formed the full-grown Ismaili doctrine. For mediaeval man 
religious doctrine was always eternal, unchangeable, even if 
founded by the supposed heretics. Therefore the malicious Ibn 
al-Qaddah, who lived in the seoond/eighth o., must be made to 
invent the Ismaili doctrine of tho fifth/eleventh c., and later. 
It is patbetio to study the learned discussions of critical, up-to- 
date scholars as to whether Ibn al-Qaddah was, or was not, tho 
“founder” of tho doctrine. 

With regard to the doctrine itself, and its evolution, the 
Ismaili tradition, qnite naturally, does not give any direct indica¬ 
tions ; as far as possible while handling purely religious material, 
the matter is avoided in the present work. The question can 
only be treated by means of oritioal and thorough study of the 
earliest available Ismaili works. It may be noted, however, 
^that the very facts of the history of the Fatimid movement were 
by no means something entirely unconnected with its religious 
evolution. There is not the slightest doubt that the evolution of 
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the doctrine was inseparably, as body and soul, connected with 
the development of the political successes of the movement, its 
expansion, its political aims, and so forth. And vice versa , ideo¬ 
logical and political considerations were strongly influenced by 
the evolving system of dogma, both its theory and popular beliefs. 
This is particularly noticeable in such an important and cardinal 
point as the doctrine of tho Imamat. Uncontrollable ©vents in 
family life could alter the originally simple and consistent theories, 
while the theory itself could influence dynastic decisions. 

In addition to this there is no doubt that an important 
process was silently and unostentatiously at work for a long time. 
The unprecedented successes of the Fatimids which placed them 
at the head of the whole Shi'ite movement undoubtedly attracted 
to them a huge number of recruits from various decaying Shinto 
schools. These people brought with them a great many ideas 
which had to be adjusted to, and amalgamated with, the standard 
Ismaili theory. In fact, it is possible to discern sometimes 
quite clearly that theories and logical consequence carried little 
weight even in purely theoretical speculations. Many theories 
appear which are indubitably introduced as compromises, 
explanations, or apologies to justify certain acts or changes in 
the system required by irrational events. All such alterations are 
carefully built up in the usual traditional style. 

The value of the original Ismaili historical tradition is not 
limited only to the chance of a better understanding of the sub¬ 
stratum of the doctrinal evolution, arid the course of the events 
which determined the further destinies of the Fatimid movement 
under their caliphate. Reliable knowledge of the details of their 
experiment is of immense importance to the study of the major 
problem of Shi*ism in general, because the Fatimid caliphate was 
the only known large scale instance of the realisation of the 
SM'ite dreams and theories concerning the Alid theocratic state. 

Under the influence of the “negative” propaganda version 
not only mediaeval, but even modern historians acquiesce in the 
idea that IsmaiHsm was something different from Islam. They 
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thus disregard the immensely important faot that in reality it 
was the leading and the most typical and developed school of 
Shi'ism. The latter itself, according to these ideas, was merely a 
“political” movement, or rather “ubiquitous AJid intrigue”, a 
long series of risings on the part of the numerous Alid adventurers, 
impudently outraging that authority of the Omayyads and 
Abbasids which had been “established by law”. Even in the 
most up-to-date researches we read that only after a long period 
of time did Shi'ism begin to develop its own religious doctrine, 
and even this took the form of absurd and fantastic sectarian 
beliefs, Views of this kind undoubtedly require thorough 
revision. 

References to the original Shi'ite sources suggest that there 
was little material difference in the doctrine of the various Shi'ite 
schools (just as there was not much difference between Shi'ite 
and non-Shi c ite Islam) as far as concerns thoir real religious 
beliefs and forms of worship, apart of those abstruse theoso- 
phical speculations with which the rank and file of the community 
had nothing to do. Ismailism, under the most able guidance of 
the early Eatimids, achieved a great success, while all other seots, 
including the school to which later on was conceded recognition 
as the “orthodox” Shi'ite doctrine, the Ithna-'ashari, were dis¬ 
organised and depleted, lost their influence, and in many cases 
entirely disappeared. 

Ample material means, the position of a sovereign state, 
and especially the great enthusiasm of the masses, permitted 
Ismailism to develop its doctrine and create a large literature to 
the extent which no other branch of ShTism could have dreamt 
of producing at the time. In fact, Ismailism anticipated many 
advanced phases in tho evolution of general Islamic thought, 
which were to appear centuries later. It was, above all, this pre¬ 
cipitate advance which created the illusion of the “rupture” with 
the more backward oircles of Islam. In reality it was a grave 
disservice to Ismailism because it furnished the pretext for 
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propaganda which misinterpreted their philosophy, and raised the 
ory that the movement was “outside the pale of Islam”. 

From a purely critical point of view, Ismailism was un¬ 
doubtedly the most catholic and highly developed form of Shi'ism, 
and is thus invaluable for the study and understanding of the 
Shi'ite mind in general. The part of the latter in Islamic cultural 
progress was resolutely obscured by anfci-Shi‘ite sources, and its 
real extent and implications are only now beginning to dawn 
upon us. There is no doubt that serious researches will inevitably 
bring to light much more material whioh will necessitate a 
thorough revision of existing ideas and theories, and, as a result, 
the rewriting of many pages in the history of the Islamic 
civilisation. 



I. SOURCES. 


It appears that every reference to the Ismailis found in 
general literature has already been brought to light, and no 
important and substantial materials remain unused. A complete 
bibliography was published in 1922 by L. Massignon, in his 
“Esquisse d’une Bibliographic Qarmate” (in the “Volume of 
Oriental Studies presented to Professor E. G. Browne”, pp. 329- 
338). Additions to his list have of late been published periodic¬ 
ally by A. A. A. Eyzee, in the JBBRAS, Bombay, in 1935, 
1936 and 1940. These lists include the Ismaili and non-ismaili 
Islamic works, and tho studies by different orientalists. 

Most probably all early non-sectarian authors, when writing 
about the origin of Ismailism and the Eatimid dynasty, when 
they do not offer their own theories, derive their information 
from a few original sources. And these themselves are ultimately 
based on a few Ismaili works, especially the Iftitafyu'd-dafwa of 
QadI Nu'man (of. further on), or perhaps some other early authors 
whose namos have not come down to us. The information de¬ 
rived from these early works was gradually adulterated by 
various additions, or perversions of the original statements, or 
“ condensation ”, or intensification of the alleged hereticism. And 
finally, when numerous versions were in circulation, these were 
still further perverted under the influence of different theories, so 
that ultimately lost all historical value. To trace this process, 
and to extract and systematise all that hitherto has been made 
accessible to students in this matter, would be an exceedingly 
useful work. It would form a fascinating subject for a doctorate 
thesis, or the initial work of a serious research student, working 
somewhere within easy reach of a large and up-to-date library. 

t 

With genuine Ismaili sources remaining inaccessible, and 
general sources being much adulterated, fragmentary, and ofbe 
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perfectly worthless, the works of different orientalists mostly 
were “movements in darkness”. Except few they mostly pre¬ 
serve any value only as raw material,—in so far as they edit or 
translate original sources, either Ismaili or non-Ismaili. In their 
own conclusions and deductions different authors usually place 
too much confidence on the “contemporary testimony”, despite 
the obvious fact that it is seriously corrupted by bitter, religious 
and political jealousies and enmities. The result was that the 
same hostile attitude crept into, and continued at work, in what 
were intended as critical and perfectly impartial studies. Thus, 
in spite of more than a hundred years of research, and the publica¬ 
tion of many interesting contributions, the problem remains as 
insoluble as it was in the beginning. 

Genuine Ismaili works have been not entirely unknown in 
European libraries for many decades past. But, strangely, they 
never attracted the attention of the students to the extent which 
they really deserved. 1 And now that at last the way has been 
opened to direct acquaintance with Ismaili literature, wo may 
take stock of what is generally available. It would be proper to 
say that genuine Ismaili literature, being , entirely religious in its 
interests, completely ignored history. Its authors and readers 
most probably relied on the general historical works. As shown 
further on, there is, for the earlier period, strictly speaking, only 
one historical work,— QadI Neman’s Iftitafyu’d-da^a* The 
next group of works, which to some extent may yield historical 
information, is hagiological tradition. This group also contains 
very few works. The next, also very limited group, is that of 
works on controversy,—just a few that contain allusions to 
historical facts. Finally pomes the material which forms the 
main contents of Ismaili literature, namely the esoteric specula¬ 
tions, Jiaqa'iq. Here, in the mystic twilight, facts and things of 
this world lose their ordinary features and outlines, laws of logic 
and commonsense often disappear, and we enter the enchanted 
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realm of dreams, mirages, visions, symbols, and the most uncere¬ 
monious twisting and falsification of history. 

However, genuine historical information is so scarce in 
Ismaili literature that we cannot afford to neglect or disregard 
anything, and must do our best to avoid overlooking an interest¬ 
ing indication merely on account of its being disguised in religious 
garb. 

There is an important matter to bo noted about these 
esoteric works, as about the exoteric and esoteric matters in 
general. Every student of Ismailism must properly realise the 
fact that the terms zahir and bdtin, i.o. exoteric and esoteric, do 
not completely coincide with the terms “plain” and “secret”. 
There are things which have nothing to do with csolerio matters, 
and yet are kept secret, and there are many esoteric doctrines 
which are not concealed. 

The zahir matters kept secret are mostly those which are 
either unflattering to the Ismailis, or which do not fit in with 
their religious theories, or which are suppressed because they 
would stir up enmity in their opponents if they reached their 
knowledge. Sometimes such zahir matters thus kept secret 
are really surprising, e.g. the namos of different heresiarchs, or 
of erring and heretical sects. Books are written to refute their 
doctrines, but their names are omitted! 

It would be better to understand the term %ahir as “general 
Islamic”, or simply “general”, while the terms batin'*- and 
fyaqa’iq may be taken as meaning “specially Ismaili”. There is 
no special secret about elementary esoteric doctrines, although 
generally everything in Ismaili doctrine and Ismaili litorature is 
regarded as secret: it should not bo taken outside the community. 
But real secrecy, even within the Ismaili community, is reserved 
only for those books wliioh require a considerable amount of 
education and religious training to insure the reader against the 

1 The term bdfin is mostly used in gonuine Ismaili works as a substan¬ 
tive, in the sense of the inner meaning revealed by la'wll, or allegorioal 
interpretation. Apparently it is never applied to the works, or doctrines. 
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misfortune of being misled through misunderstanding them. A 
well-known example may suffice: the Encyclopaedia of the 
Ilchivanu*s-§afd } copies of which one can buy in any bookshop, is 
regarded as “secret”. 1 

There is another point to be made clear. It is generally 
believed that information preserved in esoteric works is more 
reliable than that in the zahir works, beoause esoteric works are 
intended for the “chosen few”, not for the “duped, fooled, and 
fleeced ” masses, This would be perfectly logical; but in fact it 
is entirely erroneous, in so far as it refers to historical matters, 
not to religious. However surprising this may appear, the real 
case is the reverse of this. 

Where we have an opportunity to compare the versions of 
one and the same event as found in the zahir and in the haqd’iq 
works, we find very often that these versions differ considerably, 
not only as to the details, but as to the substance, and that the 
esoteric version for the most part is a favourite folk-lore motive, 
or simply a superstitious fiction, based on the mystical meaning 
of numbers, association of individual letters, etc. The best 
illustrations can be derived from two well-known works of one 
and the same highly authoritative author, Sayyid-na Idris,—his 
zahir work ‘ Uyunu’l-akhbdr, and his esoteric treatise Zahru’l- 
-ma'dni. In the Chapter XVII of the latter there is given what 
may be called the “secret” and esoteric version of the history of 
the Imams, accounts of their real position, importance, etc. One 
typical example will suffice. 

Every student of Ismailism knows the historical accounts of 
that fateful night when the aged al-Mustansir unexpectedly died 
after a short and apparently not very serious illness, and the 
princes and other dependents were urgently summoned to the 
palace only to find that the all-powerful commander in chief had 


1 I have already sufficiently explained this in the introduction to my 
u Guide to Ismaili Literature **, p. 19 sq., and during the years which have 
elapsed since its publication I have not found anything to make me alter 
my opinion. 
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already placed his own son-in-law, tho youngest prince Must alt, 
upon the throne, and required them to take the oath of allegiance 
to him. There are different versions of what had roally happened, 
— quite naturally, indeed. But it is quite clear that the eldest 
prince, the original heir apparent, Mzar, under one protest or 
other, escaped, and took refuge in Alexandria, claiming his 
rights. The events happened in the full light of history, and 
there is very little doubt as to their real trend. 

But this is what wo find in the esoteric version, reserved for 
the “trusted few” only, and withheld from the masses: when 
Mawla-na al-Mustansir died, his sons came together, and started 
to dispute as to their rights to succeed him. No decision could be 
reached. Then DJiu'l-ftqar (or DJiu'bfaqar), the legendary sacred 
sword of ‘Ah, was produced (from the unseen ?). Ail princes in 
turn tried their utmost to unsheath the saored sword, but in vain. 
At last al-Musta‘11 made an attempt. And lo! The sword came 
out smoothly and easily. Thus it was clear to every one present 
that al-Musta‘li had the right to succeed. 1 

This popular motive of many fairy tales of different nations, 
should, according to the ideas mentioned above, be taken in pre¬ 
ference to the zdhir versions. And there are many similar oases. 
If any valuable information can be gathered from esoteric works, 
it can only be derived from careful analysis of different con¬ 
tradictory statements, lapses, passing references “out of the 
focus of attention ”, etc. It must be made an elementary general 
rule never to trust esoteric and mystio authors, unless their state¬ 
ments are supported from other sources. The zdhir version 
should always be preferred, where there is a conflict between the 
two. 

Mystics, and believers in esoteric matters, live in a different 
world, of different values. Their logic and judgment are com¬ 
pletely dominated by religions emotions, and if these dash with 


1 Cf. also the introduction to aJ-HidayatiCl-Amiriyya, ed. by A. A. A. 
ITyzee, pp. 14-15. 
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facts, the faots have to give way to the sentiment. Going through 
what may be called the esoteric interpretation of history, in 
general and individual oases, one finds in esoterio works falsifica¬ 
tion and twisting of facts to be a rule, to which there are but few 
exceptions. Facts are made to fit spurious prophecies, mystical 
theories about the symbolism of numbers, astrological predictions, 
religious ideas, and popular superstil ions. The idea of conveying 
unvarnished truth to the chosen few, for whom such works are 
intended, is perfectly alien to the mystic mind; and there are 
no limits to the mpst unscrupulous falsification. 

Tho earliest historical work in Isinaili literature, and appa¬ 
rently the only one which is almost completely free from religious 
adjustment of facts, is the Ifiit&Wd-da*wa wa ibtida’u’d-dawla, 
completed in the beginning of 346/957, by the groat jurist and 
theologian of the early Fatimids, “Qaqli Nifman”, i.e. Abu 
Hanifa an-Nu'man b. Muhammad at-Tamiml (who diod in 
363/974), of. Guide, no. 103. The author, a native of Qayrawan 
(near the present Tunis), entered the service of al-Mahdl in 
313/925, i.e. about fifteen years after his enthronement. It is 
therefore quite natural to find in his work oomplete familiarity 
with local conditions. 

His book was apparently intended for the general public as 
much as for the Ismailis, and probably was not kept secret in 
Fatimid times. The author does not enter in this work into the 
discussion of the religious aspect of the campaign of the founders 
of the dynasty, or their religious claims. It seems that all informa¬ 
tion about the conquest of N. Africa by the Fatimids, found in 
different works of general literature, is direotly or indirectly 
derived from this souroe. It is very pleasant to hear that 
Dr. B. Lewis, as he twice mentions in his “Origins of Isma/ilism ” 
(pp. 1C and 75), is preparing an edition of it. There are several 
copies of the work in Europe, and it really deserves a good 
edition. 

The author takes matters from the point of view of a general 
historian; contrary to the habit of the great majority of Islamic 
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historians, ho does not write a laudatory account of tho events 
which centred round the subject of his glorification. His master, 
al-Mahdi, appears on the stage only in the last part of the book. 
For this reason, although the work is directly connected with our 
subject, i.e. the career of al-Mahdi, it gives very little information 
which can he used in the present study. 

Apparently the influence and popularity of this early work 
was responsible for the appearance of other writings on historical 
subjeots, and, beyond doubt, of the IsUtam%Imam t compilod 
under al-‘Aziz (365-386/975-996) by Ahmad b. Muhammad (or 
Ibrahim) an-Nays&buri (probably a Persian), of. Guide, no. 112. 
He is tho author of several well-known theological works: his 
Ithbdtu'LImarriat, and az-Zdhira f% ma'rifati’d-ddri’l-dkhwa (cf. 
Guide, 114 and 115) are very popular, while another of his works 
which seems to have been very interesting, abMujizatu’bkafiya 
{Guide, 113), on the organisation of the Fatimid propaganda, is 
preserved only in the quotations in the Tuhfatu'l-qulub . 1 

There is no doubt that he knew the IftitdJi, as may be seen 
from the passage at the end of the work, in which he refers to the 
further journey of al-Mahdi, and his being looted by brigands 
near Tahuna. 2 It is quite probable that his purpose was to 
supplement the Iftitafy with information which it did not contain, 
namely the antecedents of al-Mahdi before his experiences in 
Sijilmasa. 

With the kind collaboration of my friends, Dr. P. Kraus, 
Dr. Kamil Husayn, and Mr. H. A'zami, this work, together with 
the Sira of Ja‘far al-Hajib, has been edited by mo in tho “Bulletin 
of the Faculty of Arts of the Egyptian University” (for 1936, 
issued in 1939, pp. 93-133). For technical reasons it was im¬ 
possible to publish a translation and notes together with the 
text; therefore the English version is given further on in the 
present volume. 

1 A summary of this, and different details are offered in my papor, 
“The Organisation of the Fatimid Propaganda ”, JBBBAS, 1930, pp* l-3o. 

2 Of. Iutitar, text, p, 106. 
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It must be carefully noted that in all translations given here the 
beginnings of the corresponding pages of the original Arabic text are 
marked by heavy type figures. References in the index to such 
combined text-and4ranslation units are given in heavy type . In 
he case of the Istitar and Sira the original Arabic text is that of the 
edition mentioned above. 

There are works which produce an extremely good first 
impression, inspiring complete confidence as to their reliability 
and trustworthiness. This, however, completely evaporates at 
the first touch of oritical analysis. Works which are in the 
reverse position are much rarer. And one of these Rooms to be 
the Istitar . Its author, as may be soen from its shortness and 
“sketchiness”, apparently did not attach much importance to 
his work, and neither apparently did many generations of the 
Ismailis: it was a pleasant trifle, sufficiently religious in contents 
to be preserved in a thoroughly religious literature, but not 
serious enough to attract the unweloome attention of falsifiers. 
It was this circumstance which protected and preserved it to 
this day. 

The first impression of the Istitar, as every one can see for 
liimself by reading its translation here without comments, is very 
poor,—it looks as if it had been written specially for entertain¬ 
ment, with no regard to historical truth. It seems to be rather 
superficial, sacrificing too much to dramatisation of the narrative, 
introducing many details which are closely reminiscent of the 
Arabian Nights. But all this vanishes when we study carefully 
what it contains beneath the outer entertaining form, by scrutiniz¬ 
ing every statement, and collating it with available reliable 
sources. 

Only then does it beoome clear that in the Istitdr we have 
precious crumbs of information about a period which is a lost 
world in history, information which cannot be found anywhere 
else, and which was saved from inevitable oblivion by the desire 
of Sayyid-na AJjunad an-Naysaburi to offer his readers an 
entertaining piece of reading. Legend occupies a prominent 
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part in his narrative, but this probably was all that he could 
find. 

Taking the story of the events for which we have an excellent 
source of information, tho Annals of Tabari, who was himself a 
contemporary, we must admit that not only does the version of 
the IsUtar seem to be perfectly reliable, but, pieced together with 
what is found in Tabari, it permits us to reconstruct the picture 
of the time with rare completeness and convincing inner logic. 
Tabari’s reports are substantial, but lack cohesion and inner oo- 
relation. When combined in one with the version found in the 
latit&r , things that are obscure and isolated in his Annals at 
once appear in their true light. 

Scrutinizing details, it is easy to see that such small but 
rather important indications as references to local conditions, 
distances between plaoes mentioned in the story, etc., leave no 
doubt as to the author’s perfectly reliable knowledge* of the 
country. The narrative itself, with different details which would 
not be very flattering to early Ismailism, such as the defection of 
the chief dd i l i or the strange behaviour of some of al-Mahdi’s 
associates, shows a sincere intention to give a true version, as far, 
indeed, as tho religious mentality of the author permitted it. All 
this makes the reader change his attitude completely, and, what 
is very important, inspires a certain amount of confidence also in 
those portions of the story which refer to much earlier events,— 
that dark period which followed the death of Muhammad b. 
Isma'il. 

As we shall see later on, all early Ismaili sources which are 
accessible now, refer with great obscurity to the intervening links 
between Muhammad b. Isma‘Il and al-Mahdl, the “three con¬ 
cealed Imams”, without mentioning their names. Apparently 
it was a grave sin to mention their names. Anyhow, this was 
avoided. And although there probably were some early kagio- 
logical works in which legends about these early Imams were 
collected,—the reports whioh are incorporated in the fourth 
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volume of the ‘Uyunu%akhbw of Sayyid-n& Idris, 1 —it is obvious 
that such information, for some obscure reasons, was not popu¬ 
larised amongst the masses. It seems probable, however, that 
this work was the only source of Sayyid-na Idris for the informa¬ 
tion about the second half of the bhird/ninth c. In any oase, he 
derives some stories from the Istitar y and has nothing to add 
from elsewhere. We shall refer to the contents of this work while 
discussing tho Tsmaili version of the genealogy of al-Mahdl. 

Next comes tho &fora, or autobiography of Ja‘far al-Hajib, 
which usually forms one small volume with the Istiidr. It was, 
most probably, composed earlier than the latter, probably in the 
beginning of the reign of al-*Azia (365-386/976-996), by 
Muhammad b. Muhammad ai-Yamani. In any case it was com¬ 
posed after 346/957, the date of the completion of tho Tftitctfy, 
to which it refers (p. 125 of the text) under the title of Kitab 
Jl ibtiddfi'd-da'wati’t-Tdlibiyya (for some reason tho author 
avoids fcho use of suoh terms as FatimI, ‘Alawi, etc,). 

The student may at first feel suspicious about this work, 
The figure of al-Mahdi, although historical beyond all doubt after 
his enthronement, is something like a phantom before this date,— 
nothing is oertain about him, his career bofore he is proclaimed 
caliph. And here we find a detailed story of his departure from 
Salamiyya, and different details of his experiences; it looks odd: 
he laughs, eats, has a haircut, buys slaves, eto. But, just as in 
the case of the Istitdr , there is no doubt as to the genuineness of 
the work: it is too clover and sophisticated for a falsification. 
There are oases of falsification in Ismaili literature. To mention 
one,—the “autobiography” of NSairi Khusraw in the Kaldmi 
Pit. But the fact of falsification leaps to tho eye from every 
word of it. In tho Sifct of J a Tar there is too much exaggeration 
of the author’s own part; his personal matters block too muoh the 
vision of the events and the figure of his master. But this ia 

1 Of, my “Ismailis and Qarmatianfl”, JBBRAS, 1940, pp. 43-85, 
where the story of Sayyid-na Idris about Muhammad b. Isma'Il and his 
aona is translated. 
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■exactly what we should expect: the work obviously was written 
to remind the old servant’s masters about his exceptional services. 
The point of view of the author of the opuscule, looking at his 
master and the events in which he participated from the position 
of an old intimate servant, and of the domestic occurrences, with 
which he was primarily ooncerned, is perfectly genuine. There is 
no sign of its being artificially introduced,—it seems sincere 
from the beginning to the end. It is also very interesting that 
■on several occasions the author plainly confesses that he oannot 
remember correctly owing to remoteness of the events. 1 More¬ 
over, the compiler carefully notes all cases in which information 
was reoeived not directly from. Ja'far, but indirectly, through 
some one else. 2 For all these reasons I do not think there can 
be any doubt as to the work being on the whole a genuine docu¬ 
ment of the time. It seems also that the text is quite well pre¬ 
served, without any traces of attempts to interfere with it. In 
my edition I used several independent copies, and recently 
collated it with yet another copy, belonging to my friend A, A. A. 
Fyzee, and dated 1156/1742, finding no traces of real variants.® 

The work contains many interesting details, and, if we have 
to admit its genuineness, it means that together with this we 
have to admit the genuineness of the account of the hero,— 
al-MahdL A oomplete translation of the original is given further 
on, and an analysis of its contents, in so far as al-Mahdl is 
concerned, is given in the chapter dealing with his genealogy. 

It may be added here that although the Sira of Ja'far never 
mentions Ustadh Jawdhar, and his Slra y just as the latter never 
refers to the former, there must be some connection between 
both these works. It is difficult to discover who originated the 
idea of compiling such a work, whether al-Mansur al-Jawdharl, 
the secretary of Jawdhar, or the compiler of the Sira of Ja'far, 


1 Of. pages 120, 123, 127. 

2 Of. pages 124, 126, 127. 

a The different readings are given in the footnotes to the corresponding 
places of the translation, and the copy is called F. 
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Ustadh Jawdhar, a court slave, one of tko sagdliba at Raqqada, 
entered the service of al-Mahdl after his triumph over the 
Aghlabidfl, He was apparently a sort of an accountant or 
secretary. Lator in his life he occupied position of trust, and 
held high rank in the service of the Imams. As may be seen 
on many occasions, his religious position was quite exceptional. 1 
His Sira, dictated by himself to his secretary, is much bigger 
than that of Ja‘far. But while the latter reads like the scenario 
of a high doss historical film, the 8tra of Jawdhar is intolerably 
boring: the elements of self advertisement and of emphasis on 
his own importance are incomparably more prominent here than 
in Ja'far’s memoirs. It contains nothing whioh is of use to us in 
our present research, because during the reign of al-Mahdl,. 
the author was too young, and originally had no connection with 
Ismailism; he only came in touch with political life at a much 
later period. The only redeeming feature of his work is the 
large number of quotations from the original papers of the 
Fatimids connected with their financial and administrative policy; 
although mercilessly abridged, they may well deserve a careful 
investigation by students of the internal polioy of the early 
Fatimids. 

Passing from historical and biographical works to those on 
Ismaili religious tradition, we must first of all mention a most 
important compendium produced by the same QadI Nu‘man,— 
the SharJjm’l-akhbdr. As may he seen from references scattered 
in the text, it was one of the latest works of the learned QadI, 
In any case it was composed after the Iftitafy, Da ( a f imu } l-l8lcm T 
and al-Majalis wa’l-wmsayarat, which are referred to. Thus it 
was probably completed some time between 360/961 and 360/971. 

This is one of the earliest compendia of Shi'ite tradition, 
obviously based on a number of early works subsequently lost. 
It therefore deserves the most careful study. Some of its sec- 

1 Cf. further on, in the extracts from the Zahru'l’ma'dnl by Sayyid-na 
Idris, when he deals with the biographies of al-Mahdl and al~Qa’im. The 
story is of unique interest. 
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tions, especially those dealing with early Shiite movements, 
deserve special notice. 1 It forms two bulky volumes of about 
a. thousand pages or more altogether, and, is divided into sixteen 
parts {juz'). We ore here concerned chiefly with parts 14 and 15. 
The first deals with tradition concerning the Imams, from JaTar 
-a$-§adiq to al-Mahdi. Part 15 contains prophecies and super¬ 
natural signs proving the high mission of al-Mahdi; the first half of 
this part contains an interesting collection of early popular beliefs 
and expectations connected with the Shi'ite dream; the second 
half consists of paraphrases of the corresponding portions of the 
Iftitdfy, repeating the story of the mission of Ibn Hawshab, i.e. 
Manpuru’l-Yaman, with his extraordinary successes, and their 
continuation by the other dd% Abu e Abdi s l-lah ash-Shi'i, in the 
Maghrib. Only one passage, edited in original Arabic further 
on (Texts, pp. 31-34), is concerned with our present research. 
The further possibility may be mentioned that casual references 
to the same matters of some interest may be gathered from a 
careful examination of other works of Qadi Nu'man,— such as 
al’Majalis wa?l-musayardt, or al-Manaqib li-ahl bciyt RasuWUldh 
(of. Guide , nos. 100, 102), although the information yielded by 
the examination of these bulky works may be very small. 5 * 

The next item to mention is the ‘Uyunu’l-akhbar of Sayyid-na 
Idris (Tmadu'd-din Idris b. al-Hasan, the 19th da% of the Yaman, 
d. 872/1468, of. Guide, no. 258). The work is in seven large 
volumes, and the portion with which we are here concerned is 
the end of the fourth vol. (completed in 842/1438), and the 
beginning of the fifth. Compared with a brilliant mind such as 
that of Qadi Nu'man, we have to deal here with a much inferior 
intellect. The author's narrow Yamanite outlook, his super- 

i Of. my paper ‘‘Early Shfite Movements ”, JBBBAS, 1941, pp. 1-23. 

* Qadi Nu'man composed a work specially devoted to the religious 
aspects of the career of al-Mahdi,— the Ma'alvrrw'l’Malidi (of. Guide, 101). 
Unfortunately, it is lost; therefore it is difficult to decide whether the 
corresponding pages of the Sharhu’l-akhbar are based on it (as other parts 
are based on various other earlier works of the author); or whether, perhaps, 
what is now treated as a separate book, is in reality an extract from the 
Shwhu'l-akhba/r. 
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stitiousness* liis irritating method of never mentioning the sources, 
either Ismaili or non-Ismaili, which he freely uses, his readiness 
to pass at a moment’s notice from historical narrative to the 
preaching of elementary and well-known religious matters, make 
his work extremely disappointing. On fuller analysis this 
impression gains strength. Tho first four volumes are almost 
completely copied from the SKarfyu'l-akhbar, with occasional 
patches borrowed from other works. The account of al-Mahdl is 
a verbatim copy of the IftitaJj,. His concealment of his sources is 
very treaoherous; it is impossible to he certain on many occasions 
whether the source is Ismaili, or anti-Ismaili. In any case, his 
work must bo handled with special caution. ( 

This list really exhausts the historical works in Ismaili 
literature concerned with our period. Tho bulky sixth vol. of 
the well-known Kitdbu'l-azhar [Guide, 275), by a highly talented 
Indian Ismaili, Hasan b. Nuh b. Yusuf b. Muhammad of Bliaruch 
(Broach) (d. 939/1533), dealing with tho historical matters, yields 
nothing new. It is very lengthy (over 1350 pagos), and is a 
collection of quotations from the * Uyunu'l-ahhbar. Another 
modem work, also by an Indian, Shaykh Qutb Burhanpuri, who 
flourished towards the end of the XHth/XVlIIth c. (of. Guide , 
no. 335),— Muntaza'u’l-akhbar, is merely an epitome of the 
* Uyunu > l-akhbdr ) to which, as a second volume, is added a concise 
history of the post-Fatimid period, based on different sources. 
This later part seems to he of more value, for its particular 
subject. 

To pass from works on religious tradition to esoteric works 
is like passing from a religious school to the temple itself. In 
tradition there may be something new, some acquisition of fresh 
information. In esoteric and dogmatio works one has to deal 
with things eternal, revealed by God, unchangeable and not to 
be criticised. The purpose of the authors of the different works 
is not to convey new knowledge, but to explain and present in a 
more attractive, convincing and clearer form those eternal truths, 
which are already well known to the adherents of the sect. This 
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is the sphere of religious art, in which the question of “how” 
is everything, because “what” is already known. Every author 
vies with the other in the invention of novel ways to prove what 
has been already proved differently a hundred times. As usual 
in such matters, the earliest works are invariably the more 
original and attractive by reason of their freshness and sincerity. 
Gradually; in the course of time, these writings beoome more 
and more overgrown with habitual associations, routine, and 
imitation; they become stereotyped, pedantic, petty minded, soul¬ 
less, In Lamaili esoteric literature it is only in the earliest 
period that one finds erudite works suoh as those of Abu Hatim 
RazI and Hamidu’d-dln Kirmani, full of real philosophic effort.. 
Later on the spirit evaporates, and the speculations degenerate 
into manipulation of ready made ideas and sentences. Still later,. 
in the provincial surroundings of the Yaman and the stagnant 
atmosphere of tho middle ages, crude superstition spreads, 
very widely. Prom the earliest simple and clear works one 
passes by degrees to ponderous volumes which claim to be the 
most secret revelations of extraordinary mysteries. A good 
example is the Shumusu'z-zdhira by Sayyid-na Hatim b. Ibrahim 
(d. 596/1199), of. Guide, no. 205. Here, side by side with the most 
abstruse speculations on tho system of emanations, and on the 
mysteries of the creation of the universe, one meets the most 
learned and ponderous discussions of such important questions as 
why, according to the words of Ja e far a§-Sadiq, the Jinn do not 
like the proximity of a bath-house Qiammdm), and flee from the- 
place in which one is built I 1 

In esoteric speculations connected with the subject of our 
research several matters should be noted. The most important 
is what may be called the symbolical parallelism of events* 
Whatever the true history of the Imams, their genealogy, suc¬ 
cession, etc., these had to be nothing but a complete parallel and 

1 As is known, Fatimid Ismailism regards the ideas of the Jinn and 
angels as abstractions, denoting certain natural and cosmic energies. The 
whole matter is therefore a highly abstruse speculation. 
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repetition of tho events connected with the precursors oi the 
Imams and Prophets. Generations of learned Ismailis, including 
a man as really clever as Qadi NVm&n, wasted their time and 
-energy with am awing persistence in tracing such parallelism in 
the legends of the great prophets of anoient times. II the 
Founder of Islam loft as his successor 'All, aooording to the 
Shi*ite doctrine, it was because his remote ancestor Abraham had 
done this or that with his son Isma e Il, etc. The idea is traced 
through the legends of all the prophets, from Adam onwards, 
and huge efforts are expended in foroing these into uniform 
terms. It may be noted that suoh referenco to precedents in 
religious history is a prominent feature of tho Goran itself; the 
Ismailis only carried the method to its extreme. In suoh specula¬ 
tions all difference between the historic case and its legendary 
prototype gradually disappears, and the sense of roality is often 
lost: is the author referring to Isma‘11 b. Ja/far, tho Ismaili Imam, 
or to lama/il son of Abraham? All this seriously affootH the 
reliability of historical information, because, consciously or uncon¬ 
sciously, the authors of the esoterio works force the real events to 
resemble as much as possible the circumstances in the legend. 
Sometimes historical personages are referred to under the names 
of their Biblical prototypes. A quotation (Texts, p. 81-106) from 
one of such ta’wil works, by Ja'far b. Man^uri’l-Yaman, is offered; 
it dearly shows how much confusion can be introduced by 
enthusiastic praotitioners of this method. 

The second important point is the superstitious belief in the 
mystical implications of numbers. The belief is obviously of 
immense antiquity, based on one of the most fundamental pro¬ 
perties of the human mind. Rhythm, the sense of symmetry 
and dissymmetry, obviously is one of the most primitive elements 
of our spatial perception. It is quite natural that its projection 
upon the perception of the universe should have worked at all 
times as a powerful stimulus to human ouriosity. Pythagoras 
with his numerous successors was one of many early sages to take 
up the matter very seriously. The middle ages, with their 
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oabbalistio speculations, had a firm faith in the reality of suoh a 
rhythm of things in the visible world. In the esoteric Ismaili 
doctrine this idea is an indisputable assumption. Hence springs 
the “Sevenership n of the Ismailis, and all their dootrines of seven 
Natiqa, seven Imams, eto. 1 The force of these superstitious ideas 
was immense, and historical facts were bent and twisted merci¬ 
lessly to fit them. Astrologioal speculations, to some extent also 
oonnaeted with such numerical periodism, also contributed very 
much to the falsification of history, as de Goeje has already care¬ 
fully elucidated it in his “M&noire” (pp. 69-73). I am giving 
an extract from the late esoterio work, Zaliru'l-ma'am? by 
S&yyid-na Idris, which is a typical example of this mentality. 
There was another form of the same numerical mysticism in the 
speculations regarding the number values of different names 
found in the system of the Druzes. In the Ismaili system it 
seems that they were not so popular. 

Apparently the earliest esoterio work whioh contains some 
information useful for our purposes is a mystic work of Sayyid-n5 
Ja‘far b. Mansuri 3 l-Yaman, the famous author of highly valued 


1 However strange this may sound, the early beliefs in the cycle of 
Seven Imams, and that the expeoted Messiah would be the Seventh of 
them, were shared by the Ithna- ‘asharis. The great compendium of the 
Shi‘ite tradition, the Bihdru'l-anwar of MajlisI (vol. XIII), in dealing with 
the hadiths and dklibar predicting the advent of the Mahdl, quotes several 
prophecies in which he is expected to bo "the son of six" (ibn sitta ). The 
author tries to offer his own explanations, which are not in the least 
convincing. 

® Usually the title is pronounced Zahru'l-ma 1 dm (with a in Zahr). 
But Ur. Zahid All, Professor of Arabic in the Nizam College, Haydarabad, 
himself a Bohora, has kindly explained to me that all learned Bohoras 
pronounce it Zuhr, with u, because the word is the Plural from azhar, 
"brilliant, shining, beautiful". To mo this seams sonsible, because the 
work deals with many subjects, practically covering the whole field of 
Ismaili dogmatics. Therefore the title such as "(Many) beautiful ideas 9 * 
(or subjects) would appear to be more appropriate than “A flower of ideas* 1 , 
in case we read Zahrwl-ma*am. But there is no doubt that there are no 
rules or logical grounds in the choice of florid titles of works in Arabic. In 
addition to this, there is a general tendency in India to pronounce Arabic 
words mostly with a: nasrat (« nusrat), Jiazar Imam (hddir Imam), eto. 
Anyhow, as this is rather immaterial, and as other learned Ismailis 
whom I consulted prefer the reading Zahr, I leave it as it is pronounced 
by the majority. 
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esoteric writings, a contemporary of QadI Nu*xaaD,— the 
Asraru’n-nutaqa’ (cf. Guide , no. 43), 1 The son, or, most probably, 
grand-son, of the conqueror of the Yaman, he, as often happens, 
had not inherited the qualities of his ancestor. Probably having 
had a good start as the relative of such a celebrity, he could 
never rise above pretentious mystic speculations, which as far 
as can bo seen, aro heavy and unoriginal. 

The Asraru'n-nufaqa' is closely connected with his other 
work, the jSord^m^-wfagfd 1 , being .apparently a revised and 
amplified version of the latter. The SardHrn’n-nutaqd’ deals 
summarily with the mystical symbolism of tho Coranio logends 
regarding the earliest great prophets, Adam, Nfib, and Ibr&hlm, 
and ends with two different explanations of the CXIih sura of 
the Coran (tabbat yadd Ab% Lahab). 

The Asrdm’fi-nutaqd*, which was composed about 380/090, 2 
is apparently a new version of the preceding work. The first 
fifty pages or so are taken from the earlier book, and, from tho 
story of Ibrahim onwards, the version has been considerably 
amplified, At the end there are some very interesting references 
to Isma/U b. J&'far which I shall set out without any attempt to 
condense the story, so that this extract may serve at the same 
time as a good speoimen of this kind of works. The main subject 
of the book is the story of Ibrahim, and the proofs of the right 
of Isma/il b, Ja'far to the Imamat. It contains a strong con¬ 
troversial element, directed against the Ithna-*asharis. In this 


1 I am much, indebted to Mr, A. A. A. Vyzee for his having kindly 
lent to me a precious copy from his ooUeotion, an old Yamanite manuscript, 
dated the 8th Dhtl-QaMa 742/16 Apr. 1342. 

2 This may he inferred from the words of the author that 120 years 
have passed since the “disappearance” of the last Imam of the Twelvers 
In 260/874. But we need not take this figure as perfectly accurate,—■ it 
is obviously approximate, and the date of the work would, moat probably, 
be a little earlier. Therefore it seems to me clear that the author was 
not the son, but most probably a grandson of Ibn IJawHhab. If the 
latter was an adult in 266/880, who could be entrusted with such a 
responsible mission as his campaign in the Yaman, it is difficult to believe 
that his son could be flourishing in 380/090, i e. 120 years later. So far I 
have not been able to trace the full name of this Ja'for b. Mansur. It is 
quite possible that here ibn lias the meaning of a “descendant”, not son. 

on 
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respect it is very interesting as one of the earliest controversies on 
the doctrine of the Imamat. The stories of Jesus and Mubaminad 
are very conoise. Although I have not collated the works, it 
seems that the Asr&ru’n-nutaqa* may possibly be an "answer” to 
QadI Neman's famous Asasu’t-ta’wil (cf. Guide , no. 71), whioh 
deals with precisely the some matters, but without a dear con¬ 
troversial tendency. 1 

The next important "witness in the case”, as far as I have 
been able to ascertain, is the brilliant Sayyid-na Hamidu’d-din 
Ahmad b. 'Abdi’l-lah al-Kirmanl, the chief dd l i of "both the 
Traqs”, i.e. of W, Persia and Mesopotamia, who flourished to¬ 
wards the end of the fourth and in the beginning of' the fifth/ 
eleventh o., and died probably towards the end of the reign of 
al-Hakbn (386-411 /996-1021) whom he devoutly defends in many 
of his writings. 

As a correction to the acount of his works given in the 
Guide (pp. 43-46) it may be mentioned that the most probable 
sequence of his main works was this: the Rafyatu’l-'aql (no. 117), 
a bulky philosophical work, and one of the most fundamental in 
Ismaili esoteric literature, often quoted, paraphrased, etc., was 
apparently one of the earliest among9t his writings. Amongst 
his later works, all to a large extent controversial in spirit, are: 
al-Masdbihfi ithbati'l-Imamat (116), Mabdsimu } Umubdsharat (133), 
al-Kdfiya (135), and Taribihu'l-hadi wa'l-mustahdi (118), whioh 
is one of the latest of all. There is also al*Hawiya (132). All 
these contain historical allusions, especially the Kdfiya, Tarifnku’l- 
-MM, Mabdsimud-mubdshardt, and Ma§abih. 

A Syrian dd%, Abu’hFawaris Ahmad b. Ya/qub 5 who wrote 
under al-Haldm, left an interesting treatise, ar-Risala ffil-Imdmat, 
divided into 16 questions (Guide, 148). It is preserved in the 
seoond volume of that most valuable ohrestomathy, Majmu'u’t- 
-tarbiyat, of Sayyid-na Muhammad b. Tahir al-Harithi (d. 584/ 

l Although there is no doubt that this work was composed long after 
Q&di Nu'man’s death (in 303/074), there are no references to him in the 
A srdru'n -Nufaqa ?. 
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1188), cf. Guide, 195. Though it does not mention names, it 
obviously refers to the anti-Ismaili polemics. 

Next in chronological order comes the strange GhayatuH- 
-mawalid, ascribed to Sayyid-na al-Khattab (d. 633/1138; cf. 
Guide, 184). A quotation, from an incorrect copy, has been 
published by B. Lewis in his “Origins of Isma'Ilism”, p. 109. 
Tho purpose of the work is to prove the genuineness of the 
Imaanat of at-T&yyib, the son of al-Amir (495-524/1101-1130), 
the last Imam of the MustaTian line, whose historical reality is 
highly questionable, and whose existence is a matter of faith. 
Many works in post-Fatimid Ismaili literature touch on this 
subject, and there would be nothing particular to notice about it, 
if it did not contain one most amazing statoment, namely a 
revelation that al-Mahdl was not an Imam, and tho father of 
al-Qa’im, and that there was a fourth ooncealed Imam, of whose 
existence apparently no other work knows anything, and who is 
to hll the vacant place. This is bo extraordinary that it is worth 
while to examine the case in detail. 

The work is divided into five bdbs, each subdivided into 
1. ithbatu'l-fyujajfi’Ljaaa’ir al-itknd-'ashar ; 2. an-nasutii'l- 
-muitafyid bi’l-lalmt ; 3. kadhihi’l-fyadithat wa ithbatu' 
etc.; 4. ithbdtu’l-imamat li’l-Imam at-Ta/yyib; and 5. al-lata'if 
wa ghayatu-hd wa'l-hujubu’l-kJwmsa wa zuhuru-ha bi-fyudiidi-hd 
wa %uhum%maqcm bi-jam'i-ha wa tajalli al-Ghayb bi-ha. It 
begins with the usual speculations about the necessity of guidance 
for the people which God, in His mercy, never refuses, always 
keeping in the “12 islands of the earth” His “proofs”. 1 One 


1 The b'ugjata of the twelve jazlraa are very often, referred to in 
different esoteric works, whenever they touch on the rather frequently 
discussed subject of the hududu’d-dm. But the names of these jaza'it are 
never mentioned in this connection,— presumably because this is a 
matter of general knowledge. Such presumption, however, seems to be 
too optimistic: on enquiry from very many learned Ismaihs, I was only 
able to elicit their confession that they have no knowledge of this, and 
even that they were unable to name the work in which I can find informa¬ 
tion. But at last, quite incidentally, I discovered this, in an esoteric 
treatise, RisalcUu y l-B(xsmala, by Sayyid-na ‘All b. al-Ijtusayn b. al-Walld, 
tho cousin of the fifth Yamanite da% who flourished towards the end of the 
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of such proofs, for the Yaman, is the petty local princess, al- 
-Hurratu'I-Malika. There follows a lengthy discussion of the 
question whether a woman can he such a fyujjat, or not, which 
is decided in the affirmative. Then follow esoteric speculations 
about the manifestation of Divine wisdom in man, about the 
question of the satr of Imam at-Tayyib, and satr in general, 
about succession of Imams. In the fourth bob are discussed the 
questions of the genealogy of at-Tayyib, and of his being a 
legitimate successor of his ancestors, and the belief that he is 
not dead. Ultimately the matter is again transferred to the 
sphere of abstract speculations, and of proofs by numerical values 
of letters, etc. On the whole the question can be easily summed 
up in the author’s own statement: such is our belief, and the 
belief of our ancestors. 

The whole matter seems from beginning to the end to be 
extremely suspicious. We can visualize the situation. The 
assassination of al-Amir took place in 524/1180,—the MustaTians 
make it two years later, 526/1132. In this year, according to the 
tradition, the infant heir apparent, for some unknown reason, 
“disappeared” without leaving any trace. As Sayyid-na al- 
-Khattab died in 533/1138, the treatise cannot have been written 
later than only nine years after this extraordinary event. Imagine 


sixth/twelfth c. {Guide, 102). It is included in that valuable chrestomathy, 
the Majm&u't-tarbiyat (of. Quids, 195). In this treatise there is a table, 
showing the theosophio scheme of the position of the Imam in the Universe. 
In this are included the titles of the twelve hujjats. I consulted three 
copies’(ell modem), but in one of them the table was omitted. The other 
two agreed completely, except that in one of these one name was missing. 
It appears that in this sense ja&ira does not mean the “island 1 *, as it 
usually means, but is taken here in its basic sense, from the root j-z-r = to 
out off, and therefore means “a slice, cutting’*, or a part, a section. There¬ 
fore the expression “12 jazaHr ” should be translated as the “12 sections 
of the world’s population**. They are: Arabs, Turks, Berbers, Negroes, 
Abyssinians, Ehazars, China, Daylam (obviously for Persia in general). 
Bum (= Byzantium and Europe in general), India (Hind — Eastern 
Afghanistan), Sind (= India in general), and §aqaliba (Slavs,— often 
confounded with Sicily). Thus this classification is partly based on geo¬ 
graphical , and partly on ethnographical principle, and plainly belongs to 
the fourth/tenth c. (cf. the names: Khazars, Daylam, @aqaliba. Cf. also 
farther on). Expressions such as are found in the latitat, e.g. the jazira 
of Harrfrn, of Syria, etc., obviously mean the province or district. 
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that the heir apparent of a first olass power suddenly disappears 
without leaving any trace; but at-Tayyib was for the Tsmailis 
incomparably more important than any ordinary prince,—he 
was all in all for their religious life. Then we find that one of 
the religious loaders of the community, just a few years after 
the calamity, writing in a purely abstract and academic manner, 
basing his speculations on the vaguest and most abstract prin¬ 
ciples, confines himself, in. short, to the bare assertion that we 
must believe him to be alive. Together with such discussions 
comes the statement that al-Mahdi was not an Imam, and that 
his place belongs to a mysterious fourth concealed Tmain whom 
for some reason the Ismailis for over two hundred years had 
concealed with suoh extraordinary jealousy. It is impossible to 
ascertain without exhaustive study of Ismaili literature whether 
similar revelations are found in other works also. So far I have 
found traces of these only in the Zahru'l-ma'anl of Sayyid-na 
Idris. As may be seen from the translation of the original 
passage further on, he alludes to this theory cloarly enough for 
those who have read the Qhdyai u } 1-mawaMd, but not clearly 
enough to pin, him to his word. 

Learned Ismailis usually accept without any reservation the 
tradition whioh attributes certain works to different well-known 
authors, though in some cases it appears very suspioious. In 
this case the situation is the same. There are no indications as 
to the name of the author in the work itself. The reasons for 
which it is attributed to al-Khattab are unknown. " But it seems 
almost obvious that the work belongs to a muoh later period. 
Perhaps it was composed by Sayyid-na Idris himself ? Obviously 
under what may be in a way called the "pressure of public 
opinion”, he boldly incorporates tho myth of Ibn al-Qaddah in 
his Zahru’Lmafanl. With his “diplomatic sense”, he apparently 
arrives at the way of reasoning which comes to a compromise: 
since every one thinks that al-Mahdi was a descendant of al- 
-QaddSb, he must let it be so. But, nevertheless, he shall reveal 
the "truth”, a great mystery: al-Mahdi was not the father of 
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the ancestor of at-Tayyib, al-Qa’im. The latter's real father was 
a super-mysterious Imam ‘All, who died on his way to the 
Maghrib, leaving his son al-Qa’im in oharge of al-Mahdl. 

All this is highly suspicious, and apparently no allusion to 
this is found in earlier sources. Strangely, the author of the 
Fihri$tu’l-Majdu‘, so well informed, omits the Ghayatu’l-mawatid 
from his list, perhaps feeling certain doubts regarding it. I tried 
my best to ascertain from certain experts in Ismaili literature 
whether the work is quoted or referred to in any recognised 
esoteric treatises, but I was unable to elicit any definite informa¬ 
tion. This is not strange, because many esoterio authors rarely 
refer to their authorities by name. It would be necessary to 
read all the esoterio works in order to be certain. We shall re¬ 
turn to these matters further on. 

The next, chronologically, is the collection of the Majdlis, 
i.e, lectures or discourses, of Sayyid-na Hatim b. Ibrahim al- 
-Hamidi, who was the third Yamanite dd% and died iii 596/1199. 
Only nos. 77-133 of his lectures are in existence (Guide, 216). 
We are here only concerned with a portion of the 117th majlis, 
the supposed prophecy of ‘All b. Abi Talib himself, obviously 
compiled in the beginning of the fifth/eleventh c., in the reign 
either of az-Zahir (411-427/1021-1036), or al-Mustan$ir. It 
refers to the Imams not under their names, but under serial 
numbers , This, as also the confusion of dates, is apparently a 
crude device to give verisimilitude to the “prophecy Although 
of no particular importance, the extract seems worth quoting, 
because it contains interesting allusions, and reflects the spirit of 
probably influential circles (Texts, pp. 107-113). 

The latest esoteric work of importance whioh Bhould be 
quoted here, the Zah'u'l-mafanl by Sayyid-na Idris (Guide, 200), 
has been already referred to. It oovers, as usual, the whole field 
of the subjects of esoteric theosophy, and in the 17th chapter 
gives a systematic review of the whole list of 21 Imams, describing 
their esoterio position, and explaining the religious character of 
their activity. An extract, covering the biographies of the Imams 
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from Isma'il b. Ja'far to al-Qa’im, is offered farther on, with a 
oomplete translation (Texts, pp. 47-80). 

With regard to the quotations and translations from the 
original works, offered here, several points may bo noted. As a 
rule, there are practically no genuine variants in the Ismaili 
manuscripts preserved in the Bohora community in India. Most 
probably they have been copied from one single early copy 
brought from the Y&tnan; or, possibly, even in tho Yaman itself, 
as a general rule, careful copying from a single original edition, 
and respect for the works themselves, safeguarded the copies 
from inexactitudes. If any differences between copies exist, 
they are almost invariably due to mistakes of the scribes, arising 
partly from imperfect knowledge of Arabic, and partly from 
illegibility of the original. In a great majority of cases tlioy oan 
be easily rectified. Therefore, in order not to burden tho edition 
with often quite unnecessary notes, only tho most important are 
here given in footnotes to the translation. Another reason for 
adopting this course is that except in very few oascB all oopies 
at my disposal were quite recent, and only there were ono or two 
of each work. It shotdd be therefore carefully noted that the 
editing of all texts in this volume is only tentative, and without 
any claim to finality and oomplete reliability. 

As the present texts have an auxiliary character, and, I hope, 
may be in the future rendered unnecessary by oomplete editions 
of the whole works, I have not cared to expend time on scrutiniz¬ 
ing every word in them. I shall be obliged to those who care to 
suggest emendations, wherever necessary. 

With regard to translations it should be noted that I con¬ 
sidered it inexpedient to Jay down any rigid rule as to whether 
a translation of the extracts should be given in the text of the 
analysis, or in tho separate section of translations. In order to 
economise space, I have thought it permissible not to edit original 
quotations from works whioh do not raise any doubts as to the 
meaning of the terms, such as extracts from the 'Uyunu'l-alchbM', 
or the first volume of al-Azhwr. But those texts, which either 
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claim special importance, or may offer ground for doubt as to the 
implications of the original expressions, are given here in tho 
original Arabic. All translations, both in the special section, and 
in the text of the analysis, are as literal as practicable. But 
certain portions, of secondary importance, are either briefly 
summarized, or simply omitted in translation. Such ore the 
invocations of blessings after the names of the saints, except in 
oases where they present something out of the ordinary. Whole 
passages have been omitted when they contained statements 
which would be resented by other sects of Islam, and when they 
presented nothing of importance for the trend of the narrative. 
Also omitted are the boring and stereotyped excursions into 
Biblical parallels, when they are of no importance (extoept in the 
extract from the Asrd'i'u’n-nufaqd*, in which they form the main 
part of the argument). On some occasions the extracts in 
original Arabic are edited, but left without a translation, because 
intended for reference only, as in the oase of the Qhayatu'U 
-matoafcd. 

(In order to make it easier to follow tho argument, I would 
recommend the readers, before proceeding further, to read my 
paper, “Ismailis and Qarmatians”, in the JBBRAS, 1940, 
pp. 43-35, and pieces 1 and 2 in the Chapter VI further on.) 





II. AL-MAHDI, HIS ANCESTORS AND FAMILY. 

1. The Genealogy of al-Makdl , and Ms Family . 

Many students of the history of Ismailism have remarked 
the Btrange fact that the Fatimids, despite what may he called 
"very strong provocation”, never mode a public proclamation 
and official announcement of the genealogy whioli they claimed, 
and which was so much disputed. Their own version was 
apparently known only either through various renegades or other 
people for some reason closely connected with the sect, such as, 
e.g., Akhu Mubsin, and others. It is referred to fragmentary, 
and, as far as I know, there is no indication of its being incor¬ 
porated in any offioial document, and refuted by their enemies 
in toto . The Abbasid proclamations of 402/1011 or 444/1052 are 
vague, and do not quote it. So strange a silence is taken (as 
by do Goeje, p. 6), as one of the proofs that their genealogy is 
not genuine. This idea is rather naive : with the resources at 
their disposal the Fatimids could easily have had the most 
reliable genealogy prepared by tho best specialists, and have 
bought the testimony of the greatest authorities, in case an 
official version, true or falsified, as the case might be, had really 
been required from their point of view. It may be safely pre¬ 
sumed that such shrewd politicians and men of such brilliance 
generally as were the first Fatimid caliphs, realised perfectly well 
the dangers of the situation; there are many proofs that hostile 
propaganda, trying to compromise the Fatimids, striking at 
the root of their authority,— their Alid descent,— readied its 
destination, sometimes sowing grave doubts in the different 
Ismaili communities. 1 But notwithstanding all this, nothing 
was done, although there are traoes in esoterio Ismaili works of 

1 The epistle of al-Mu‘izz bi’X-lah to his dd% in Sindh, quoted in the 
* Uyunu'l-alchbar, sufficiently proves this. Of. my paper “ Ismailis and 
Qarmatians”, JBBRAS, 1940, pp. 74-76, 
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the time, indicating that religious authorities were by no means 
blind to the consequences of such apparent inactivity. 

It is remarkable that the names of the three ooncealed 
Imams, the links between al-Mahdl and the ancestor to whom he 
laid claim, Muhammad b. Isma*!! b. Ja^far, are not mentioned 
even in the Ismaili books of the time: Abu Hatim ar-Razi, Qadz 
an-STu'man, in his numerous works, Ja'far b. Man^uri’l-Yaman, 
and other authors of the fourth/tenth c., never mention these 
names. The first, towards the end of this period, to break silence 
was the author of the Isiitar , analysed above. And later on such 
references appear in the later works of Sayyid-na. Hamidu’d-din 
al-Kdrmanl, the great philosopher and high official, obviously in 
view of the great pressure of the hostile propaganda. They 
appear in his controversial works, apparently intended for perusal 
within the community. 1 

Thus we may safely infer that there was a very strong re¬ 
ligious prejudice directed against “uncovering those whom God 
has veiled ”, or inspired by some similar idea. It was probably 
regarded as a great sin, and it was felt that any inconvenience 
should be endured rather than that such an offence should be 
committed. Such psychology is by no means strange in the 
Ismaili surroundings; it always persisted, and even now still 
persists in certain circles. To keep secret everything connected 
with their religion, however remotely, is one of the most im¬ 
portant principles in Ismaili life. It is quite obvious that in the 
conditions of that remote time, and the heated atmosphere of 
religious fanatioism amongst the masses, such a precautionary 
measure was most stringently enforoed. Most probably, this so 
got into the “blood” of the community, that even after the 
situation had changed, and the Fatimid power was able to secure 
the safety of its subjects, the taboo for a longtime was not relaxed. 

For this reason those who were for any reason interested in 
the descent of the F&timids were left to their own ingenuity in 


1 See further on, p. 46 sq. 
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oase they did not trust the version expressed by the Fatimids* 
own claims. The variety of genealogies suggested by various 
parties and historical writers must really constitute a record 
— these amount to several hundreds . l With their predominantly 
hostile tendency, each author vies with the others in inventing 
something more humiliating and scandalous for the dynasty. 
The most “effective” (and at the same time apparently the most 
absurd) version, according to which the Fatimids were descended 
from a certain heretic, ‘Abdu’l-lah b. Maymun aJ-Qaddah, has 
won general approval. It has become a sort of an. “official and 
generally recognised” version in non-Ismaili circles, has been 
treated quite seriously, and even now evokes attempts at repair 
by ingenious theories. We are going to study it further, and it 
will suffice here only to mention that it has vitiated to a consider¬ 
able extent a great deal of non-sectarian testimony which would 
otherwise be really valuable.® 

We do not know whether there were any attempts in Ismaili 
literature to sum up available historical information about the 
ancestors of al-Makdl before the * Uyunu'l-akhbar of Sayyid-na 
Idris. But by far the best and most succinot account is found 
in the first volume of the Kitabu'l-azhar, the chrestomathy by the 
eminent Indian Ismaili, Hasan b. Nub of Broach, as mentioned 
above, in the chapter on sources. We may offer here a translation 
of the relevant portions, omitting superfluous details. 

... “The fifth Imam was Mawla-na Ja'far K Muhammad, Abu 
‘Abdi’ldah, aurnamed as-§adiq. The period of his hnamat was 
34 years and seven months; he died in the month of Shawwal 
148/Nov.-Dec. 765, being 68 or 69 years old. He was buried 
in the Baqi* oemetery (in Medina), next to the graves of his father 
and grand-father, of Imam Hasan b. ‘All, and Fatima, the 
daughter of the Prophet... 


1 The latest work on this subject is Prince P. Mainour’s **Polemics on 
the Origin of the Fatimi Caliphs” (London, 1934). 

0 See fhrther on, Chapter HE. 
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The sixth Imam was Mawla-na Ismail b. Ja'far, Abu 
Muhammad, surnamed al-Wafl. He died during the lifetime 
of his father, but not before the latter had appointed him as his 
successor. (It is stated in history that his grave is in the Baql c 
cemetery, I visited it in 904/1498-9; it was situated within the 
city walls, near the Baql e gate). He bequeathed his position to 
his son, Muhammad b. Isma‘11, with the consent of his father, 
transferring to him the office of the Imamat by his father’s, 
Imam Ja'far’s order, and in his presence. Imam Ja'far com- 
munioated this only to the heads of the Shi‘it e community, out 
of fear of exposing his heir to danger, in pursuance of the polioy 
of concealment; thus only a few knew of this, those privileged 
ones who knew for certain that the designation of the Imam is 
irrevocable, and that the Imamat can be transferred only from 
one person to one, from the parent to the son. 

The seventh Imam was Mawla-na Muhammad b. Isma/ll, Abu 
e Abdil-lah, surnamed ash-Shakir. He bequeathed his rank to 
his son ‘Abdu’l-lah b. Muhammad... His grave was in a place 
called Farghaua (some say Haysabur). It is narrated that the 
Imams of the period of %uhur (Le. the Fatimid caliphs) have 
removed the ashes of the concealed Imams to Cairo, but God 
alone knows whether this is true A . 

How comes the second heptade of the Imams, who are 
oalled khulafd\ or "successors”. 

The first of them is ‘Abdu’l-lah b. Muhammad b. Isma/il b. 
Ja*far, Abh Muhammad, surnamed ar.Radl, or, as some say, 
Nasir. He died in Salamiyya, and was buried there, but his 
ashes were afterwards transferred to Cairo. 


1 Of. my “Ismailis^ and Qarmatians”, JBBRAS, 1940, p. 63. In 
June 1937, while on a visit to Cairo, I did my best to discover traces of 
Fatimid. tombs. With, the help of Prof. Kamil Husain, of the Egyptian 
University, references in some mediaeval works, dealing with the Qarafa, 
havebeen verified on the spot, and local inhabitants were questioned. But 
nothing could be elicited. It would be an interesting subject to collect 
references in mediesval authors to these graves, as also the tombs of the 
Fatimids in Mahdiyya. It is obvious that all of them have been destroyed 
since the fall of the dynasty. 
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The second of them wa's Ahmad b, ‘Abdil-lah, Abu^-Husayn, 
sumamed at-Taqi, or, as some say, al-Khayr. He died in 
Salamiyya, but his ashes, as in the ease of his father, were later 
on transferred to Cairo. 

The third of them was Mawla-na Im&m al-Husayn b. Ahmad, 
Abu ‘Abdi’l-l&h, sumamed az-Zakl. He died in ‘Askar Mukram 
(in Khuzistan), and his burial place was concealed. 

The fourth of them was Mawla-na al-Lnam ‘Abdu’l-lah b. 
al-Husayn, Abu Mubaumad, sumamed al-Mahdi bi|l-lah, 
Amirul-mu’minin. He was the first of the Imams of the period 
of zuhur (i.e, possession of seoular authority), the dawn of the 
Light, the one who brought about the alleviation of the lot of the 
faithful. He was born in ‘Askar Mukram in Khuzistan, on the 
night on Monday the 12th of Shawwal 260/30-vii-874, or, as some 
say, 259/11-8-873 (if the day of the week mentioned here is 
true, the later date is perfectly correct,— the day really was a 
Sunday). 

Has father returned with him to Salamiyya, where he was 
brought up by his uncle Abu ‘All al-Hakim (i.e. Muhammad b. 
Ahmad 3), sumamed Sa'Idu’l-Khayr, in whose charge his father 
left him, It was this Sa'idu’l-Khayr who sent the da% Abu 5 l- 
-Qasim Hasan b. Farah Ibn Hawshab, sumamed Mansur, to the 
Yainan. His father died when he was eight years of age. 1 His 
uncle Abu ‘All al-Hakim married him to his own daughter, and 
Abu’l-Qasim al-Q&’im bi-amri’l-lah was the issue of this marriage. 
Imam al-Husayn b. Ahmad (obviously 5bu ‘All al-Hakim, who 
is really meant here) died a short time after the marriage. The 
duration of the Im&mat of al-Mahdi, since the day on which he 
left Salamiyya to his death, was 38 years, five months, and three 
days. 2 Propaganda in his favour has spread everywhere, in the 

1 T his is obviously based on the Isiitar^ 95, where it is said that 
al-Mahdi was at that time a child h&H'p~pV(fiUiyya) and Slrat Ja'far 
cil-hajib, 109. 

2 This falls upon the 12-th of Ramad&n 283/23-10-896. Al-Mahdi 
must certainly have left Salamiyya several years later, before the invasion, 
of Syria by the sons of Zakruya. Most probably in reality this date refers 
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Yaman and Maghrib, but nobody knew either his name or place 
of residence. He died in Mahdiyya on the night of Tuesday in the 
middle of Rah. I 322/4-3-934, being 61 years, five months and 
three days old. He was buried in Mahdiyya. 

The fifth of them was Mawla-na al-Imam Muhammad b. 
‘Abdi’l-lah, Abu’l-Qasim, surnamed al-Qa/im bi-amri’l-lah, 
AmTritl-mubninm, He suoceeded his father at the age of 47, 
and his reign lasted 12 years, six: months and 27 days. He 
died on the 14th Shawwal 334/19-5-946, at the age of 59 years, 
six: months and 27 days. He was buried in Mahdiyya,” 

It may be added that the same information is repeated in 
the first volume of al-Azhar in tabular form. 

It is not necessary to take all these precise calculations of 
the qge of al-Mahdi and al-Qa'im as quite reliablo. In fact, it 
seems certain that al-Mahdi was born either in 259 or in 260 A.H., 
although some authors mention 266/879 (Ibn Khallikan, II, 77) 
as well, probably wrongly. But about the date of the birth of 
al-Qa’im there is greater discord: usually the date is given as 
280/893, approximately, of course. The same Ibn TCi mlliTr fl n 
gives three alternative dates: 277/890, 280/893 and 282/895, and 
it seems that the last one is nearer to the truth. The statement 
that al-Qa'ixn succeeded his father, ahMahdl, at the age of 47, 
implies his being bom when al-Mahdi was only 15-16 years old, 
perhaps less. It is most probably taken from the fifth volume of 
the ' Uyunu s l-ahhbdr, and seems to he too early. Wtisten- 
feld (86) says that at*the date of his death he was 66 years 
old, and this again means that he was born about 280/893. 1 

In my previous paper, "Ismailis and Qarmatians ”, JBBEAS, 
1940, pp. 60-67,1 have already given the oontents of the passages, 
referring to Isma/il and Muhammad b. Isma'Il, found at the end 
of the fourth volume of the ‘ Vyunu’l-akhbwr of Sayyid-na Idris; 

to the death of his guardian, Muhammad b. Ahmad, as we may see 
further on. 

1 Cf. interesting references in the Slrat of JVfar where it is repeated¬ 
ly mentioned that at the time of the emigration al-Q&’im still was a 
small ohild. 
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and we may here* add what may be gathered about the three 
“concealed” Imams. . Sayyid-na Idris has derived his informa¬ 
tion, as may be seen, from the Sharfyu’l-akhbar of QadI Nu'man 
(very little, indeed), latitar , the portion of the lost Sira of 
Manauru’l-Yaman, quoted in the beginning of the Iftitafyu’d- 
-da*wa> and some other few sources which cannot be identified* 
His information is very meagre, and he makes up for this in the 
biography of Imam Ahmad b. ‘Abdi’l-lah by inserting a lengthy 
account of the Rasa'il IJchwdni’g-gafa, which are supposed to have 
been composed by this Imam* Here is a translation of relevant 
passages: 

“Then the Imamat went to Imam ar-Radi e Abdu s l-lah b. 
Muhammad b, Isma/Il, after his fatheads death. He returned to 
Nihawand, whore he married a daughter of Hamdan, son of (or 
son of the uncle of) Mansur b. Jawshan, who was from lOLzirun. 
The issue of this marriage was a son, ‘All b. ‘ Abdi’l-lah, surnamed 
al-Layth, and a daughter, Fatima. The Imam’s brothers also 
married, and had posterity. 

When ‘Abdu’l-lah b. Muhammad became the Imam, the 
Abbasids intensified their search for him everywhere. For this 
reason he left his son (‘All ?) as his lieutenant, and himself went 
into concealment, so that none of his agents or ordinary followers 
knew his whereabouts. (Before leaving them) he instructed his 
da%s in the knowledge of the religion, his own and of his holy 
ancestors, and the da'ls were strictly carrying, out their instruc¬ 
tions.” (Here follows the story of the heresy of Ahmad ibn al- 
-Kayyal, already translated and discussed in the previous paper, 
JBBRAS, pp, 64-5.) On p. 65 of the same paper a translation is 
also given of the passage, describing the further movements of 
the Imqm: he again hides himself, this time in Daylam, accom¬ 
panied by 32 trusted da%8. Here another son, Ahmad, his 
successor in the future, is born, by an Alid Wife whom he took at 
Ashnash. After this follows a lengthy story of al-Ma’mun’s 
strange plan of abdicating in favour of ‘All ar-Rida, son of Musa 
al-Kazim, and the latter’s death. On pp. 65-67 the reader will 
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find the details of the Imam’s appointing as his deputy his own 
brother al-Husayn b. Muhammad, his being proclaimed an Imam, 
the tragic death of ‘All al-Layth (the son or the brother ?), the 
journey of al-Husayn to Khwarizm, to his brother Ahmad, and 
the death of all members of the family, ambushed by enemies. 

“When the Imam received news of all this, and of the misfor¬ 
tunes that befell his brothers and his son, he left Ahwaz, and 
went to Samarra, where he stayed for a time, with his son Ahmad. 
He wrote to his dafls, informing them that he was in safety, 
Then he travelled to Syria, disguised os a merchant. He ulti¬ 
mately settled in Salamiyya, where he built a house, still con¬ 
tinuing to play his part of a merchant. There were living many 
Hashimites, some of whom were related to the Abbasids. So he 
pretended to be one of these, and was regarded as one of their 
number. He was respected for his great piety and virtue, 
which were the proofs of his high position. He kept in strict 
seoret his own real name, and the name of his son. 

His dd ( is have completely lost trace of him. Then they 
arranged a search, sending out their deputies to look for the 
Imam, Amongst these notable da'Zs were a oertain Hurmuz, 
with his son Mahdl, 1 and Surhaf b, Rustam, 2 with his son ‘Imran. 
This Mahdi had collected four thousand dinars in cash, from the 
donations of the faithful. He took the sum with him, and 


1 In my paper, “Ismailia and Qarmatians", p. 86, I have already 
raised the question as to this Mahdl b. Hurmuz boing the father of Abu 
ZakariyS, Yahylt b. al-Mahdl at-Jamam! or a§-JpamamI, killed by Abu Sa‘id 
in Bahrayn soon after 281/894. Hr, Lewis, in his work “The Origins of 
Isma/llism” (Cambridge, 1940), p. 78 sq., colleots several forms in which 
this name is met ’with in historical reports, conjecturing that these imply 
one and the same person. May we go a step further, and suggest that 
this Mahdl was also the father of another prominent Ismaili d&\ Zakruya 
b. Mahduya, the father of the invaders of Syria 1 If this Mahdl was a 
young man in the beginning of the third/ninth c., Zalcariya, or Zakrdya, 
the father of the “Qarmatian 1 * brothers, could have been his son. Suoh 
oonBiderationB are merely a guess, based on the indubitable tendency, 
noticeable in the history of early Ismailism* for high pfftoes to beoome 
hereditary in certain privileged families. 

* The Strange name Surb&f is apparently a later Yamanite Arabization 
of the original Persian SuhrSb, as is obviously suggested by the combination 
of the names: Suhrab b. Hustam. 
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started on his tour in search, of the Imam. He bought some 
cosmetics, hiding money in his wares, malting inquiries about the 
Imam, whose description he mentioned to the people. At last 
when he came to Salamiyya, he was direoted to the house of his 
master. He asked the servants to he admitted in the presence 
of the Imam, explaining his being a dd%. Then he was admitted, 
and saw the Imam, to his great joy, and handed over to h im the 
money which he had brought. Later on he returned to his 
country, and organised the dafwat there. 1 

The Imam remained in Salamiyya to the end of his life. 
He appointed as his successor his son Ahmad b. c Abdi’l-lah b. 
Muhammad b. Isma‘11, and circulated his will to his da*is. Then 
he died, and was buried in Salamiyya. 

After the death of his father, Ahmad b. f Abdi’l-lah b. Muham¬ 
mad b. Ismail became the Imam. He sent his detis from 
Salamiyya to different provinces. Has dd ( is rallied around him 
(ittasala bi-M), preaching in his favour, but preserving the 
utmost seoreoy as to his residence and his real name. He married, 
and had a son, al-Husayn, who was his eldest son, and 
ultimately succeeded him after his death.” Then the author 
proceeds with the story of Imam Ahmad’s compiling the Ency¬ 
clopaedia of Ilchwanu’§-§afd, the purpose of which was to coun¬ 
teract the heretical and anti-Islamic innovations which began 
to spread with the connivance of al-Ma'mtm. A detailed ac¬ 
count of the contents of all the 52 risdlas is here given. 2 


1 This story differs slightly from that of tho latitdr, p. 93 sq. No 
Mahdl is mentioned there, although he may he referred to, in reality, 
under his kunya. 

2 Of. Omde t 13—15. Ismaili tradition usually regards the “abbrevia¬ 
tions” of this work, m'-RisdlaiuH-Jdmi'a and Jdjm'atu'l-Jami'a, as later 
compositions of the author and of his son, al-jBCusayn b. Ahmad. Ap¬ 
parently there existed also other abbreviated versions. On perusal, these 
secret works, which are supposed to reveal deep mysteries, easily seem to 
contain nothing but a skeleton of the main work. It is therefore a tempting 
suggestion that one of these “abbreviations” may really be a very early 
original version, perhaps going as far bock as the third/ninth o. (judging 
from the well-known archaism of the ideas in the 12. Ikhwdni'^afd). And 
perhaps the story of the “learned society”, spontaneously founded for the 
compilation of such an encyclopaedia, may really contain a nucleus of 
truth in the fact that at a later time, in the fourth/tenth e, } under the- 
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The Imam then gave orders to distribute copies of the new 
Encyclopaedia in mosques, for the guidance of the people. 
This was reported to al-Ma’mun, who, not unnaturally, became 
very interested to find the source of this new form of propaganda. 
.Follows the touching story of the devout and brilliant dd c i 
who comes to al-Ma’mun, participates in the disputes with 
theologians of different schools, comes out victorious, is asked 
to show the real Imam to whom the caliph swears to hand over 
the supreme authority, then ultimately confesses himself to be 
the Imam, and is beheaded. All this is taken from the 14th 
of the Sharliu'haklibdr. 1 

The Imam died in Salamiyya, and was buried there. Now 
comes the section which is the most interesting for our inquiry. 

ee His son, al-Husayn, surnamed az-Zaki, succeeded him as 
the Imam, He organised the propaganda, spread it further 
afield, broadcasted instruction to his followers (baththa’WuMm 
H-sM'ati-hi), making it manifest (azhara-Tid ); he established 
proofs, explained the risdlae (apparently the Encyclopaedia 
of the Ikhwanu’s-safa)? and despatched hie dafis everywhere. 
He thus made the true religion visible to those who were in 
search of it. His propaganda waB spread widely by his Mis, 
proselytes became numerous, and different signs began to appear 
foretelling the advent of the Mahdl, and its near approach. 
The agents of the Imams promised relief to the people, under 
the law of Islam, and its injunctions. 

The Abbasids intensified their search for him, but were 
unable to locate him. They apprehended undesirable ‘conse¬ 
quences to themselves from his widely spreading propaganda, 

Fattmide, a number of specialists, including even non-membora of the 
sect, were engaged to compile detailed treatises on different subjects which 
formed parts of the whole work. The matter is still obscure, arid requires 
thorough investigation. Perhaps this hypothesis may to some extent 
offer a more promising line of research. 

1 The account given in the Asra^iCn-nuiaqa' of Ja‘far b. Mansuri!- 
•Yaman, in the extract translated further on, goes much further than these, 
almost admitting sincerity in the “conversion ” of al-Ma’mun. 

a Cf. the note 2 on p. 36. Apparently his J&rfii'atu'l-Jamtfa is here 
implicitly referred to. 
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watching the rising might of the movement. His da!Is kept 
his name secret, avoiding to give any indication of his where¬ 
abouts, revealing this only to the most trusted followers. The 
time of the advent of al-Mahdx was approaching, and the Great 
Date was due. 

The Imam al-Husayn, desirous of promoting bis propaganda, 
and organising his da! is, in furtherance of what God Himself 
wished in the way of the manifestation of His Light, travelled 
to Kufa, on pilgrimage to the tombs of his ancestors, * All and his 
son, Husayn. Here he met with Abu’l-Qasira b. al-Farah Ibn 
Hawshab, later on the great do!I, the conqueror of the Iranian.” 
(Follows an extract from the Sira of this saint, preserved in the 
Iftitd7 t iu’d-da e wa of Qodi Nu e man, and already edited by Qu&tre* 
m&re, JA, 1836). 

The Imam continued to live in Salamiyya, associating with 
the local Hashimites, and posing as one of them. Wealth of 
all kinds was coming to him from all sides from Ins da! is. 
(Follows an extract from the Sira of Ja'far about the under¬ 
ground passage, and the mysterious hoarding cave, the local 
Sesame of the Arabian Nights.) The Imam kept on the best 
of terms with the local governors, giving them rich presents, 
so that they complied with all his demands. He kept an open 
table for the Hashimites and others. 

"Whenthe departure of Imam al-Husayn approached, he 

entrusted his son, al-Mahdl, to his own brother, Muhammad b- 

Ahmad, surnamed Sa e Idu*l-Khayr, as guardian and as .trustee 

of the Imamat which belonged to his son, al-Mahdi, at that time 

merely a child, who had to be put in charge of someone until bis 

attainment of his majority. [I omit Biblical parallels, referred 

to here.] The trustee wished to keep the Imamat for his own 

son, depriving al-Mahdi of it. But every one amongst his sons, 

whom he made the Imam-designate, died, until no more sons 
* 

remained to him. 1 Meantime God had given victory to Abu’l- 


1 This is taken from the IsHtdr t p. 96. 
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-Qasim Ibn Hawshab in the Yaman, and he prepared the clothes 
{ihiyab> —covers for the Ka ( ba?), writing on these the name 
of al-Mahd! bil-lah. This is what Imam al-Mustangir bi’l-lah 
has revealed in his sermons about the story of his ancestor, al- 
-Mahdl bi’l-lah. 1 

The grave of Imam al-Husayn was in ‘ Askar Mukram, 
beoause he travelled to that place not long before the rising of 
the “ Qarmatians when their impious movement had arisen 
they occupied Syria. He left his place and his people secretly, 
because of the vigilance of the Abbasids, and went to 'Askar 
Mukram, where he died. His brother, Muhammad b. Ahmad, 
sumamed Sa'idu’l-Khayr, died in SaJamiyya, and was buried 
there. Thus the Imamat ultimately went to al-Mahdl.” 

It is interesting that the names and dates in the account 
given in the Kitabu’l-azhar sometimes do not coincide with those 
given by Sayyid-na Idris. Therefore it seems there were also 
•other sources, which were accessible to Hasan b. Nuh; and it 
would be interesting to know why they were not used by the 
author of the * Uyitnu’l-akhbar. In order to systematise the 
material, we may trace here the genealogical tree, beginning 
with Muhammad b. Isma‘51, Information about him and his 
descendants, as available in all these sources, raises many 
questions. Our sources are the * VyUmfl-alchbar (as in my paper, 
“Ismailis and Qarmatians ”, in the JBBRAS, 1940; for brevity 
we shall refer to it under “I.Q.”); the Sira (“S. ”); and the 
Iatitar 1st,”). 

Mulpammad 6. Isma‘11 had two sons who were apparently 
born to him before his migration to the East,—Isma ( Il and 
Ja'far. They seem to he quite historical (cf. * Umdatu't-Tdlib, 
209), left large posterity, are very rarely referred to in Ismaili 
works, and apparently played no part in sectarian life. It is 
impossible to ascertain whether “Isma/Il (II)” who appears as 

1 It is not clear whether al-Mustanjgir refers here to the sins of 
Muhammad b. Ahmad in trying to usurp the office for his own sons, or 
only the reference to Ibn IJawahab belongs to him. 
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the successor of Muhammad b. Isma‘il in the Druze genealogy 
of the Fatimids, has anything to do with this Isma.‘il, or is a 
mere fiction. 

In Persia one of his sons was ‘Abdu’l-lah, his successor as 
the Imam; he is apparently the same as ‘AbduVRahman of the 
Da&mru%munajjimln (de Goeje, 203). Tabari (III, 2218) is 
not certain about his historical reality; but the faot that he 
raises the question leaves it beyond doubt that already in the 
Beoond half of the IH/IXth o., i.e, about 100 years after the 
events, he was recognised as the successor of Imam Muhammad 
b. Isma‘11 in sectarian circles (I.Q., 60-63). 

Three other sons were: Ahmad, al-Husayn, and ‘All “sur- 
named al-Layth”, in full agreement with the Dastunt'l-munajji - 
rmn. 

‘All al-Layth is apparently confounded with another ‘All, 
who is said to be a son of ‘Abdu 5 l-lah. He was murdered by 
Abbasid emissaries (I.Q., 66). His son Ahmad avenged his 
death {ibid.). 

Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Isma‘Il (I.Q., 66) emigrated to 
Khwarizm. We do not know what happened to him. 

Al-Husayn b. Muhammad b. Isma/il was appointed to act 
on behalf of his (elder) brother, ‘Abdu’l-lah, travelled to Mekka 
in disguise, returned to AhwSz, was proclaimed the Imam (I.Q., 
65) by some da'is, against bis will, as is stated, started for 
Khwarizm, to join his brother Ahmad, was ambushed, and mur¬ 
dered with all his relatives (I.Q., 66). Only Ahmad Jb. ‘All 
al-Layth b. Muhammad h. Isma‘il remained. 

c Ab&w’l-ldh 6. Mulmtimad 6. lama'll travelled to Daylam 
(or Mazandaran), returned to Ahwaz (I.Q., 67), went thence to 
Mesopotamia, Samarra, and ultimately settled in Salamiyya. 
Ho had two sons, AJrimad and Ibrahim (1st,, 95). 

About Ibrahim b. ‘Abdil-lah b. Muhammad b. Isma‘il 
nothing is known (even his name is not mentioned anywhere 
except for the Istiidr), save the fact'that hiB posterity was still 
living at the time of al-Mahdl (cf. Ist.> 97,— awlad Ibrahim). 
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They wore apparently slaughtered later on in Salamiyya by the 
"Qarmatians”, in 291/903. 

Ahmad b. 1 Abdi'l-lah b . Muhammad 6. Ismd*U suoceoded his 
father, and is supposed to be the author, or, to use a more up-to- 
date term, "chief editor” of the Encyclopaedia of Ilchwdnu’s- 
-pafd. He lived in Salamiyya, and had two sons, al-Husayn, 
his successor, and Muhammad, surnamed Sa'Tdu’l-Khayr 
(IsL t 05). Ah seen above, in the Kitabu'l-Azhdr, Alimad b, 

* Abdi’l-lah is endowed with the surname al-Khayr, and his 
son Muhammad is also called Abu ‘All al-Hakim. All this 
obviously may be true: there is nothing improbable in the fact 
that a person should have been called Abu 4 All Muhammad b, 
Ahmad, surnamed Sa'id, and also Sa e idu’l-Khayr (Sa'Id, son of 
al-Khayr?), and at the same time also al-Hakim, as a tribute 
to his learning, or something on the same lines. It is a great 
pity that the author of aLAzhar does not mention the source 
from which he has taken this,— perhaps this would put us on 
the track of something useful. As mentioned in the same 
aUAzkdi\ ai-Mahdl was married to this person’s daughter, the 
mother of al-Qa’im. His posterity were living in Salamiyya, 
and probably perished at the hands of the "Qarmatians” with 
other members of the house in 291/903 (1st., 97); He himself 
died soon after al-Mahdi’s wedding,— we will see this presently 
in detail. 

Husayn 6. AJmad £>, 6 Abdi'l-lah b. Muhammad b. Ismd‘U 7 
the father of al-Mahdl, iB apparently the same "Husayn” who 
figures in the well-known story of the conversion of Ibn Hawshab, 
later on the Mansuru’l-Yaman, although this is not as certain 
as could be desired. There is apparently much confusion 
both in the * Uyiin and the Azhar, of which it Beems easy to 
trace the cause: both derive their information from the Istitdr 
and the Sira of Ja c far, and in these, for some reason, references 
are very ambiguous: ( ‘al-Imcm”, who is referred to on suoh 
occasions, is not named, and from the context it is by no means 
easy to see who is meant in every particular case, whether 
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Ahmad b. ‘Abdi’l-Iah, his son Husayn b. Ahmad, or the ^acting”' 
Imam, Muhammad b. Ahmad, or, lastly, al-Mahdl himself, 1 

As we have seen above, it is clearly stated in the Azhar 
that Husayn b. Ahmad died when aLMahdl, his son, was eight 
years old. As the latter was born about 260/874, the date of 
his death must be ca. 268/881-2, Tabari, as is known, refers 
to al-Mahdl under the name of Ibn al-Basri,—“the son of the 
Ba§ran , \ and the Ismaili sources completely agree in this, 
emphasising the connection of the Imams, and especially of 
this Husayn b. Ahmad, with Southern Mesopotamia and the 
adjoining province of Kliuzistan. It is stated that al-Mahdl 
was born in ‘Askar Mukram, in the latter province, and that 
Husayn also died and was buried there. We can easily believe 
this: apparently in the second half of the third/ninth c. it became 
ever dearer that the centre of gravity of Ismaili power was 
shifting towards the South East: Southern Mesopotamia, Khuzi- 
stan, Ears, and the Yamau, whioh was best reaohed by sea from 
such places as Basra. It is therefore not difficult to believe that 


1 On pp. 108 and 109 apparently “al-Imam”, whom JVfar could 
remember, was Muhammad b. Ahmad, On p. 115 “al-lmam” apparently 
is al-Husayn, as lie is mentioned in connection with the mission of Ibn 
Elawshab to the Yaman; Flruz, the chief dd% who later on rebelled against 
al-Mahdl, was the instrument by whom Ibu Haw shah was brought into 
touch with the “Imam 11 * * V . But it may he also that ub al-Husayn died soon 
after the first meeting, the mission was organised by Muhammad. Lower 

on p. 116, and further on, “al-Imam" plainly refers to al-Mahdl, On 

p. 122, giving details about the career of Abud-‘Abbas, the elder brother 

of Abu ‘AbdiT-lah. ash-Shl'I, ho again refers obviously to Muhammad b. 
Ahmad: “and he saw al-Imam and al-Mahdi, with al-Qa’im with both of 
them. He (al-Qa’im) was at that time still a small child”. Further on 

V *al-Im5m” again plainly refers to al-Mahdl. As the whole Sira clearly 
shows, Ja‘far never refers to religious mattoi'B, in which ho obviously 
regarded himsolf os not competent. Although ho was a devout slave, it 
seems to be not quite certain whether he himself was an Ismaili. As one 
can see from his Sira, many of al-Mahdl’s intimate servants were Christians 
(p. 108). Many rose to high position. Therefore there would be nothing 
strange in Ja*far’s not being really an Ismaili. * Perhaps this circumstance 
may explain tho fact of the compilation of his Sira , as a “reply” to the 
boastful Sira of Jawdhar. Ja*far*s unspoken idea may have been that 
though not himsolf an Ismaili, or at least not of a high rank in the Ismaili 
hierarchy, yet he had performed for his masters all the services which he 
records. If wo mmibia this, it would be quite easy to understand the way 
in which, he avoids dwelling on purely Ismaili matters. 
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" the head of the sect in fact settled in some centre in one of those 
localities, leaving his son and heir, with other members of the 
family, in charge of his younger brother, in a comparatively 
safer place such as the remote Salamiyya, where few would be 
ikely to connect a wealthy merchant family residing in their 
midst with the growing unrest and activities in the remote 
South. The ‘ Uyiin, however, offers a puzzling piece of in* 
formation when it states that Imam JJusayn lived until al- 
-Mahdl was married, and died soon after this in ‘Askar Mukram 
whither he had gone in haste on hearing of the rise of the “Qar- 
matians”, who later on have invaded Syria. To me it seems 
clear that this is entirely due to a confusion created by the 
wrong identification of “al-Imam” in the Iatitar. If Husayn 
died soon after the marriage of al-Mahdl, and this took place 
about the time of the invasion of the “Qarmatians”, i.e. 290/003, 
there are many absurdities in the situation. Al-Mahdl was 
then about thirty years old,— surely rather an advanced age 
for his (first) marriage. If “the Imam” suddenly left Salamiyya, 
why did he flee not away from the “Qarmatians”, but towards 
the very territory from which they had started? How oould 
he leave “an infant son” in the charge of his brother, when 
this infant was thirty years of age 1 We must therefore surmise 
that Husayn in fact died when al-Mahdl was a child (Istitdr, 
05). “The Imam” who died soon after the marriage of al- 
-Mahdi obviously was his uncle and guardian, Muhammad b. 
Ahmad (Sira, 109), and “the Imam” who fled from Salamiyya 
at the approach of the “ Qarmatians ” must certainly have been 
al-Mahdl himself. 

It is stated in the Istitdr (95) that the guardian, Muhammad 
sumamed Sa‘idu 5 l-KJiayr 9 the “acting Imam”, tried to usurp 
the Imamat for his own line, appointing one after another his 
sons successively as his heir, but that all of these died, so that 
ultimately the Imamat, by the will of God, returned to him 
for whom it was destined, i.e. al-Mahdl. Similar stories are 
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found in other periods of Ismailism. 1 It is more probable 
that in reality Muhammad b. Ahmad succeeded his brother as 
the Imam on the death of al-Husayn, and that later on he did 
in fact appoint one or more of his sons as his prospective heir. 
On the death of Muhammad’s sons, however, and on subsequent 
death of Muhammad himself, al-Mahdl, the son of his brother 
J^usayn, found himself the eldest of the family, and was recog¬ 
nised as the Imam, as is explained further on. 

The absence of detailed biographies of the ancestors of al- 
-Mahdl is explained by the Ismaili sources as the result of their 
having lived in strict disguise. This seems quite probable, if 
we realise the situation. What in fact would the popular 
memory preserve about the religious heads of the sect when 
these were living ostensibly as merchants, carrying on their 
business, associating with their friends, marrying, educating 
their probably numerous children, and so on? The memory 
of religious tradition is very economical: it retains only reminis¬ 
cences of the most important names and events. What really 
constituted the most important part of the activities of the 
Imams,— their propaganda efforts, was without any doubt 
carried on in the utmost secrecy, “between four eyes”. Simi¬ 
larly, their agents, also disguised as pious merchants of slightly 
lower standing, and, perhaps, in isolated cases secretly composing 
their books in addition to their cautious and quiet propaganda, 
left little to be remembered of them in the way of “sensational 
events”. Not all of them were outstanding men of the talents 
of Ibn Hawshab or Abu f Abdi’l-lah ash-Shfi. Further, since 

m 

the leaving of any traoe of their activities in writing was ob¬ 
viously avoided as much as possible, it is certain that very little 
could really have been preserved in the records and memory 
of succeeding generations. Thus the long “blank” period in 


1 As an instance may be mentioned the tradition regarding the 
similar situation which arose aftor the death of pir IJasan ICablru’d-din, 
the father of Imam-Sh&h, the founder of the SatpanthI seot in Gujrat, 
towards the end of the ninth/fiffceenth c. 
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the story of the Imams, living in such conditions, oannot reason¬ 
ably be taken as valid proof of the falsity of their claims to 
continuous succession from their original ancestor, Ismail b. 
Ja/far. We do not know how, and by what proofs they used to 
convinoe their followers as to the genuineness of their claims* 
But our ignorance does not constitute a ‘.‘legal proof’* of the 
futility of their case. It seems that it would be far more suspi¬ 
cious if they had had a consistent and clear-out story, prepared 
to satisfy the legitimate curiosity of their followers and of 
outsiders, 

* 

It is possible to collect some very interesting information 
about the family of al-Mahdi from different allusions, scattered in 
the Istitdr and the 8$ra: he had a brother, Abu Muhammad, ap¬ 
parently younger than, himself, who had some posterity (IsL, 
95, 102), He fell ill, and died on the day Abu Mahzfil, i.e, 
S&hibu’sh-shama, the “Qarmatian”, invaded Salamiyya {1st., 
100), i.e. in the middle of 290/903. “Sons of al-Mahdi’s uncle” 
are referred to in 1st., 97. 

A very interesting, but entirely obscure reference is found 
in 1st., 102, in which it is stated that the same Abu Mohzul, 
writing secretly to al-Mahdi, referred to “his cousin {ibn *amm) 
with his son” being deported, or exiled (daf) to ‘Ir&q (Western 
Persia or Mesopotamia?). Gf. also Texts, p. 108. * , 

Some interesting allusions are found in the Sira of Ja‘far 
al-Jiajib. As it should be in a work ascribed to an intimate 
servant of the family of al-Mahdi, matters are here touched upon 
about which we should scaroely find information elsewhere, 
namely questions concerning his women-folk. On p. 108 Ja'far 
remembers the circumstances of al-Mahdi’s marriage to his 
cousin, and plainly says that she later on became the mother 
of al-Qa’im. On p. 110 it appears that at the time of his emi¬ 
gration from Salamiyya his own mother (i.e. the widow of 
al-flusayn) was still living, and that he had two daughters. 
His family also included two nieces, daughters of his brother, 
and Umm Habib, the wife of al-Qa’im. This is extremely interest- 
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ing. Was she the future wife of al-Qa’im (married to him later), 
or was he married already at that time? As we may see, on 
p. Ill of the Sira, al-Qa’im during the flight to Egypt is remem¬ 
bered by the old servant as a small child, orying when displeased. 
In the Istitdr, 95, he also appears as a child, as we have seen. 
Which is true ? Was he a small child, or a married youth ? 
If he really was 47 at the time of al-Mahdi’s death, in 322/934, 
he would then have been 13 at the time of the emigration, 
in 288/901. But it is more likely that he was born about 280/893, 
as shown above, p. 32. 

It may be added that in addition to al-Qa’im, the Istitdr 
mentions another son of al-Mahdi, still a child, by a concubine, 
who figures in the story of the “Qannatian” slaughter of his 
relatives. From non-Ismaili sources it is also known that later 
on he had many other sons: Abu c Ali Ahmad (d. 382/992); Abu 
Talib Musa; Abu’l-Husayn e Tsa (d, 382/992); Abu ‘Abdi’l- 
-lah al-Husayn (d. ca. 336/948); and Abu Sulayman Da’ud 
(d, 341/952), Cf. E. de Zambaur, “Manuel de gdndalogie et de 
chxonologie”, p. 95. For some reason these sons are never 
mentioned in Ismaili works. 


2. Doubts raised by Esoteric and other Sources. 

So far the Fatimid version seems to be surprisingly simple 
and consistent, and such as to inspire a considerable amount of 
confidence in so far as it not seldom finds support in the allusions 
scattered in non-Ismaili sources. I do not speak of such as 
Akhu Muhsin, whose information is obviously derived from the 
Ismaili tradition, but is deliberately vitiated in details. The 
confusion and inaccuracies noted above constitute a very 
valuable proof of the antiquity and preservation of this tradition: 
it is dear that the authors of the works in which it is preserved, 
did not interfere with it. They simply copied the sources at 
their disposal, paying no regard to the inconsistency of different 
reports. 
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There are, however, certain points of doubt as to whether 
the picture is in faot so altogether flawless. A strange, though 
perhaps definitely erroneous variation is found in. the names 
of the three concealed Imams in the fourth part of the Kitdbu*l-> 
-Azhar of IJhaan b. Nuh of Broach. At its beginning he quotes 
the well-known esoteric work of Hamldu’d-din al-Kixman!, the 
Tanbihu’l-h&di wa’l-mustahdi (of. Guide, No. 118), which ap¬ 
pears to bo one of his latest compositions, and so written just 
about the ’beginning of the fifth/eleventh c. The quotation is 
from the 26-th bdb: fl’t-tanbih li~cmr man yujib ukhdhu’d-dwi 
min-hu iua y ftirad ta'ati-M’l-ladM huwa Waliyyu’l-ldh f% ardi-Jii, 
The author refers to the Imam of the time, al-Hakim bi~amri'l4dh> 
tracing his genealogy to ‘All, in the course of which, between 
al-Mahdl and Muhammad b. Isma'Il, he mentions three names 
of the concealed Imams: 1. ‘Abdu’l-loh (as usual); 2. Muham¬ 
mad (instead of the usual Ahmad); and 3. Ahmad (instead of 
the usual Husayn). I have compared two copies of this volume 
of al-Azliar,— unfortunately not old,— and found that both 
these completely coincide in this passage. On collating it with 
two (also modern) copies of the original work, Tcmbih/u’Uhadfi, 
I found that the passage coincides in everything, except in the 
names of these three Imams, which are given in their usual 
form: ‘Abdu'l-lah, Ahmad, Husayn. Which version is to be 
trusted ? Is this an ordinary mistake in the K . al-Azhar, which 
crept in at an early date, and was later on blindly repeated in 
all subsequent oopiesl Or may this be the original version, 
which the shrewd Bohora, Hasan b. Nuh, found in an old copy 
of the Tawfnhu'l-kadi ? In such a case we must admit that at the 
end of the fourth/tenth o. the Batimid tradition regarded Imam 
Ahmad (the author of the Rasa’il of Ikhwanu i $-$af&) as the 
father, not the grand-father of al-Mahdi, and his father as 
Muhammad b. 1 AbdiT-lah,* Against this we have the testimony 

1 It is interesting to note that in some non-Ismaili sources such as- 
the mystic works of the Druses, al-Mahdl appears to be the son of AbU 
Shslaghlagh Ahmad b. Muhammad b. ‘Abdi’l-feh (of. de Goeje, p. 21). 
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of the Istitdr, which we can hardly believe to be “revised and 
corrected” in this respect, and, to some extent, a still earlier 
source, the well-known quotation from the Sira of Mansurul- 
-Yaman incorporated in the IftitdJi and the Sharfyu'l-akhbar, 
in which his conversion is attributed to Husayn (assuming this 
Husayn to be the same as the Imam Husayn, the father of al- 
-Mahdi). In any case, there is apparently, so far as I have 
been able to ascertain, no other work in which these names are 
mentioned in this form. Tabari, III, 2232 sqq., quotes epistles, 
sent by the “Qarmatian” leader, apparently on behalf of ah 
-Mahdl. Unfortunately, the text is very uncertain here, and it 
is not easy to see what the reading should be, whether “from 
‘Abdu’l-lah (b. ?) Ahmad b. c Abdi’l-lah”, or “from the slave 
of God {'abdi'l-lah) Ahmad b. 4 Abdi’l-lah”, or simply “from 
(min ( indi t as in the footnote h) Ahmad”, eto. The name is 
often regarded as the “regnal name” which was assumed by 
Yabyab. Zakriiya, the “Qarmatian”, who “proclaimed himself 
the Imam This seems to be very doubtful, and most probably, 
if the whole matter is to be taken seriously, and is not a falsifica¬ 
tion (which is also very likely), the document must be regarded 
as a letter written in the name of al-Mahdl, Thus he could 
either be called c Abdu’l-lah, or Ahmad, and his father’s name 
could be either Ahmad, or ‘AbduT-l&h, All this of course 
inspires very grave doubts. 

Quite a different question is raised by the indisputable 
historical facts of a series of defections on the part of the leading 
dd e i8 under al-Mahdi, which perhaps to some extent may have a 
connection with doubts in his official genealogy. The “ apostasy 
of Hamdan Qarmat and ‘Abdan seems to be the first in this 
chain. The next, within a few years, is the disillusionment of 
the “Qarmatian” brothers, whioh they, quick to pass from 
words to acts, expressed in the terrible slaughter of al-Mahdi’s 
family in Salamiyya, in 291/903. In a few years again, perhaps 
in quick succession, the chief daft Frruz deserts al-Mahdl, flees 
to the Yaman, and there starts a rebellion; and, at the top of 
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al-Mahdi’a remarkable successes, the man who has brought him 
on the throne, Abu ‘ Abdi’l-lah ash-Sht‘1, revolts against him. 
These moreover are only the oases which are known. 

Formerly only the first and the last cases were known, but 
already de Goejc had tried to connect the apostasy of Qarmat 
with the revolt of Abu ‘Abdi’Mah ash-Shfi (M&mom, p. 67). 
It seems worth while to examine these eases more thoroughly. 
The story of the apostasy of Hamdan Qarmat is narrated by 
Nuwayri, an author who apparently had at his disposal some 
Isinaili sources, but who, out of enmity, or for some other reasons, 
quite impudently perverted facts in his own writings. The 
events according to him were as follows (de Goeje, Mem., 58; 
de Sacy, Expose, Intr.,’ 193 sq.): Qarmat, with his secretary 
‘Abdan, was staying at Kalwadha, near Baghdad, keeping in 
touch with the headquarters in Salamiyya. When the head of 
the sect died (Muhammad b. Ahmad, ca, 283/896 ?), his son (?) 
and successor (al-Mahdl ?) wrote to him a letter in which he found 
‘’some unusual expressions, deviating from the established 
custom, and indicating some important ohange J \ To clear his 
doubts he sent his trusted secretary ‘Abdan to Salamiyya. The 
latter, in an interview with the son of the deceased head of the 
sect, was informed that he (al-Mahdi?) was not a descendant 
of'Aqll b. Abl Talib (for whom obviously he was giving himself 
out in Salamiyya for the sake of disguise), but of * Abdu’l-lah b. 
Maymiin b. Dayman, who had nothing to do with Muhammad b. 
Isma'il. The preaching in favour of the latter was nothing but 
a trick to dupe people, etc. ‘Abdan returns, reports to Hamdan 
Qarmat, the latter assembles his da 1 Is, reveals to them the news, 
and suspends the propaganda, “One of the sons of ‘Abdu’l-lah 
b. Maymun’ 1 , who usually resided in Taliqan (in Persia, East of 
Alamut, familiar to students of Ismailism), passing through 
the Sawad of Kufa, failed to find Qarmat, who absconded; he 
meets ‘Abdan, apparently tries to win him back, but fails, and, 
with the help of Zakruya, gets rid of him. These events took 
plaoe during the years 286/899 and 287/900 (de Saoy, Intr., 200). 
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All this, with lively dialogues, and surprisingly intimate 
knowledge not only of the minutest details of what happened, 
but also of the deepest thoughts and intentions of the partici¬ 
pants, can be nothing but one of the numerous improvisations 
of Nuwayri, whose primary purpose was to provide entertaining 
reading, and who oared less than anything for the truth. But 
the basis of this story, namely a radical change in the policy 
of the Salamiyya headquarters, which caused a split in the sect 
and opposition on the port of Hamdan, probably contains some 
grains of truth. 

What suoh extraordinary changes could have been, is difficult 
to guess. It seems obvious that the phrase “preaohing in favour 
of Muhammad b. Isma/Il ”, who died about a century earlier, is 
probably a mistake, and should be understood as “preaching in 
favour of a descendant ” of the saint. The mention in the same 
story of the statement of the successor of the defunct head of the 
sect that he had nothing to do with this Imam, clearly suggests 
suoh a correction. It is quite probable, although there is no 
documentary proof, that there was such a sect, perhaps the 
“Qarmatians of Bahrayn” (and obviously of Southern Persia), 
who really expected the “return” of Muhammad b. Isma'll. 
We do not know for certain whether Hamdan Qarmat had any¬ 
thing to do with them. But it would he extremely difficult to 
believe that the heads of the incipient Ismaili movement would 
have been content with the r61e of chief dd*ts a and only at the last 
moment would have revealed to one of the most trusted dafts 
their real position. The split could have been caused by some 
irregularity in succession, either that of al-Mahdx instead of one 
of the sons of Muhammad b. Ahmad, or that of al-Mahdl instead 
of his own (elder ?) brother, Abu Muhammad. We must also 
recall the fact that Shi* ism was a living religion, the supply of 
the A li ri candidates was plentiful, and although there were 
all kinds of sects of the wdqifa type, they were apparently not 
very popular. 

4 
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The most important consideration is that although Hamdan 
Qarmat rebelled} or even seceded, together with a certain 
following, the heads of the sect, nevertheless, commanded the 
recognition of the great majority. The masses at that particular 
period could hardly have been moved to suoh an extent as we 
see in the rise of the Fatimids simply by vague and mystic 
promises. The story of the adventures of Ibn Hawshab, sup¬ 
posed to be narrated by himself in the lost Sira (of. Iftital^ 
Sharhu’l-akhbar), clearly shows the "thirst” of the masses for a 
definite candidate, not a “symbol”. Therefore there may he 
serious reasons to think that the stress in the narrative of these 
events is laid on the claims to Mahdi-ism. 

Sayyid-na Idris, implicitly following the Ghayatu'l-mawalid 
in his Zahrtflrmtfam (as may be seen from the extract edited 
here in the original Arabic, and translated further on), gives 
us to understand that the religious position of al-Mahdi was 
somewhat, inferior to that of his son and successor, al-Qa’im. 
We can see that apparently al-Mahdi himself did nothing to 
bring himself more into tune with the numerous prophecies 
current among the masses, while everything in this respect was 
done to cause al-Q&’im to come up to expectations. One of the 
earliest prophecies, which apparently already existed by the end 
of the first/seventh o., 1 promised that the name of.the Mahdi 
should be exactly the same as that of the Prophet himself. In 
non-Ismaili souroes it is reported that the original name of al- 
-Qa’im was ‘Abduh-Rahman but it was subsequently changed 
into Abu’l-Qasim Muhammad, the name of the Prophet. Simi¬ 
larly, in esoteric sources stress is laid on his being the twelfth 
in descent from ‘All, in accordance with another Shi'ite prophecy.® 
His regnal name, al-Q&'im, is the Shi'ite equivalent for the all- 
Isl&mic Mahdi. A trivial, but noteworthy detail is that in the 
story of an alleged miracle of al-Mahdi, narrated in the Sira 

J Cf. my article “Early Shi'ite Movements", JBBRAS, 1041, p. 8. 

* Cf. ’VVfistenfeld, "Fatimiden-Chalifen”, p. 70. 

3 See the tradition no. 43 in the extraot from the Shmhtfl-ahhbar. 
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of Ja'far (120), the miraole is really worked by al-Qa’im, who 
supernaturally produces water in a dried up stream, according 
to an old local prophecy concerning the advent of the expected 
Mahdl. 

In esoteric and extremist speculations, such as those of the 
Druzes, the position of al-Qa’im is incomparably greater than 
that of al-Mahdl. We may feel strong suspicions that in these 
speculations dating from long after the death of al-Mahdl the 
principal part was played only by superstitious ideas, which had 
no connection with the facts. And it is highly probable that 
the same superstitious ideas may, in a different way, have been 
dangerous to his cause, because they forced him to pass the 
test of miracle-working, as is often narrated in non-Ismaili 
historical works. Disillusionment in this respect was obviously 
a very powerful source of opposition. 

The strongest proof of the fact that the danger was quite 
serious, and that measures were devised to meet it, is found in 
a fact which has hitherto remained unknown. As may be seen 
from the chapter dealing with prophecies concerning the advent 
of the Mahdl, Qadi Nu'man (obviously in his capacity as official 
speaker for the early Eatimids in matters of religious policy) 
systematically adheres to the idea that Mahdi-ism is the same 
thing as the Imamat (in Ism&ili sense). According to his 
theory, the Mahdl is a kind of a collective name, applicable to- 
a dynasty of the Imams (al-AHmrimtu^niahdiyyun ): whatever 
has not been done by any one member of the dynasty in fulfil¬ 
ment of the prophecies, will be done by his descendants. There 
is hardly any room for misunderstanding of the implications of 
the theory, and the reasons of the policy. It was an attempt 
to find a suitable pretext to postpone “payment of the cheques” 
by transferring the liability from the founder of the dynasty to 
his successors. 

It may be noted that the term Mahdl is used in Ismaili 
literature as merely a name. Its Ismaili equivalent, the Qa’im, 
i.e. the “One who ariseth (at the Last Day, i.e. in the last phase 
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of the “old order”, to uphold the purity of religion”), 
has vast implications, both of a religious and secular nature 
which obviously would not fit the historical al-Mahdl. Though 
undoubtedly a man of a brilliant intellect, extraordinary person¬ 
ality, and organising talent, he appears, nevertheless, in all 
reports about Mm as a remarkably secular figure, entirely devoid 
of any mystic nimbus, or any aspiration to the rank of a great 
religious teacher of humanity. 

With all this in mind we may perhaps be able to penetrate 
the causes of the defection of different da‘ls. It is quite possible 
that both Hamdan and Firuz, experienced and intelligent men, 
realised quite well the risk connected with such extraordinary 
claims. Perhaps finding a pretext in some irregularities of the 
succession, they tried to dissociate themselves from al-Mahdi, 
while carrying on their mission along lines whioh they regarded 
more profitable. As is known, Ismaili sources do not mention 
Hamdan at all (probably because he became a renegade and rebel). 
The oase of Plruz is narrated with slight differences in details, 
in the Sira of Ja*far, and in the Iftitcifyu'd-da 1 wa. The latter, as 
we have seen, is particularly reliable, because it is based on 
reports of contemporaries. The extract relating to this matter 
is translated further on, and is edited in the original Arabic. 
It is not clear whether Itruz rebelled because ai-Mahd£ wanted 
to move to the Maghrib, as narrated in the Sira (113-115), or 
al-Mahdi had to give up the idea of going to the Yaman because 
ilruz preceded bun there, as is stated in the Iftitali. In any 
case the reasons of the rebellion of Flruz were obviously more 
serious than the fear of certain discomfort connected with the 
journey. Most probably the ohoice was between the quiet 
and certain position of an ordinary Imam in the Yaman, and 
of the ambitious programme of the Mahdl, “the sun rising from 
the West”. 

The reason for the disillusionment of the Qarm&tian brothers, 
and their wild Bedouins, is quite obvious — their own defeat, 
for whioh they, regarding themselves as al-Mahdi’s army, laid 
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the blame on him. The army of the Mahdl cannot be defeated. 
But they suffered a defeat. Therefore their master was not 
the Mahdi. It is highly probable that the story in the Istitdr 
of their having slaughtered the relatives of al-Mohd! and pillaged 
his house only at the last moment, when everything seemed 
lost, is quite true. 1 

The reasons for the rebellion of Abu ‘AbdiT-lah ash-Shfi 
are more difficult to trace, unless we admit that the realisation 
of his failure to make al-Mahdl merely a puppet in his hands 
played an important part. The hints that he had discovered 
that al-Mahdi was not an Imam, hut an ordinary dd'% are highly 
improbable. It is more likely that he suffered some disappoint¬ 
ment in regard to the MahdI-ism of his master. If al-Mahdi 
was really nothing but a temporary Imam-guardian, in oharge 
of the real Imam, al-Qa'im, who was a minor, not more than 17 
years of age, there would be nothing extraordinary on the part 
of al-Mahdi; at least his right to the rank would have been equal 
to that of Abu f AhdiTrlfih himself. The offioial appointment 
of al-Qa s im as heir apparent almost immediately after the execu* 
tion of the rebels may look suspicious. But it could easily 
have been dictated also by quite natural fears of another plot, 
which, if successful, would have undone much of what had 
been achieved so far with so much sacrifice and labour. In 
any case, complete accord appears to reign through all the re¬ 
lations between al-Mahdl and al-Qa’im. Although, as we have 
seen, cf. p. 45, al-Mahdi had many sons, of which there is no doubt, 
he never attempted to appoint one of them as his successor, and 
they never played any important part. Only after his death a 
certain “Ibn Talut al-Qurashi” rose in Tripoli, claiming autho- 

1 It might appear as if the slaughtering of al-MahdI*s family was a 
kind, of revenge for his “desertion”, and his failure to take his place at 
the head of the forces that were fighting for him. But this would be an 
illusion. In fact, it was not so. His oonducfc was apparently regarded as 
quite natural: al-Mahdl similarly took no part in Abu ‘Abdi’l-lah aah- 
-ShSTs campaigns, and in general never commanded an army in the field. 
The same was the case with the Abbasids when Abu Muslim was fighting 
for them, and with many earlier Alid insurgents. 
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rity for himself because he was a son of al-Mahdl. But he is 
stated to have been a pretender. It would be difficult to regard 
him as such in case he was a real prince. Surely, all sons of al- 
-Mahdl were well known to everybody. 

To sum up, the doubts as to the genuineness of the rights 
of al-Mahdi, which are derived from this survey of the known 
facts regarding the defection of his closest collaborators, point 
more to their disagreement with his ambitious assumption of 
the part of the expected Mahdi rather than to any doubts that 
he was not the Imam, or the father of al-Q&’im. 

In my paper “Ismailis and Qarmatians ” (JBBRAS, 1940, 
pp. 73-74) I have already touohed on the question of the theories 
of Dr. B. Lewis, in his work mentioned above, concerning the 
two varieties of Imams, the mustaqarr, or real, and the rrmstawda*, 
or acting, that is to say, acting during the minority of a real 
Imam, when the latter succeeded his father. His “reconstruc¬ 
tion” of the genealogy of al-Qa’im (p. 72 of his book), is based 
on several misunderstandings,—firstly,, on a mistake in his 
copy of the GMyatu'l-maivaVid, seoondly, on the acceptance of 
the fantastic (or mystic) theories of the Druzes, and, thirdly, on 
the introduction of beliefs whioh only developed much later 
on. His “reconstruction” of the genealogy of ahQa’im is quite 
improbable: Muhammad b* Isma‘11 was almost certainly bom 
about 120/738, and al-Qa’im, the fifth generation, died in 334/940. 
This makes five generations for 214 years, or 43 years per genera¬ 
tion, while in the case of the historical Fatimids it is only 23. 
Thus it is obviously unacceptable. 

From a great mass of indirect indications, scattered in Tsmaili 
and non-Iamaili sources, it seems highly probable that the earliest 
ideas concerning the Imamat and the succession approximated 
to the archaic type still preserved in Zaydism. To me it seems 
almost indubitable that succession had little that was mystioal 
about it in those early days. The Imam was the eldest member 
of the family. Thus, as we have seen, Hasan succeeds his 
father 4 Alij on his death he is succeeded hy his brother Husayn, 
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and the latter, most probably, is suoceeded in hia turn by his 
half-brother, Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya. After him later on 
‘All b. Husayn (ZaynuVabidln) succeeds as the eldest in the 
family. Similarly, Muhammad b. Isma‘11, according to the 
custom, was regarded by many as the rightful successor of his 
grand-father, Imam Ja*far, although according to the sharped 
the successor was his uncle, Musa b. Ja‘far (as admitted by the 
Ismailis). In his newly founded community his Imamat* 
continued in his successors, makes his father also an Imam. As 
we may see, early works, both plain and esoteric, concentrate 
their efforts on proving this point. It is quite probable that 
the general attitude to the question of the succession of al-Mahdl 
and his immediate ancestors was quite the same, and only after 
the foundation of the Fatimid dynasty the succession from father 
to the son becomes a rigid rule, the designation of the heir 
apparent becomes irrevocable, the act of the nass reoeives 
the nature of a divine act, etc. In esoteric speculations the 
position of the Imam is continuously expanding and acquiring 
greater and greater affinity with things divine. But there is 
not the slighest reason to believe that such was the position 
at the earliest period. 

Such theories as those of the difference between the musta- 
qarr and mustawda* Imams, or the identity of the Mahdi and 
the Imam belong, without the slightest doubt, to the much later 
phase in which, under the Fatimids, the belief that genealogy 
and succession are one and the same thing had been universally 
accepted. The whole list of the early Shfite Imams has been 
drastically revised, even it may be several times in the oourse 
of the evolution of Ismailism. Exception was made only for 
the oase of Hasan being succeeded by his brother Husayn, but 
Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya was forgotten, and his memory was 
preserved, as that of a mustawda* Imam, the guardian of Zaynu’l- 
-‘abidin, then a minor, in esoteric works only. Similarly, there 
was rigidly enforced the principle of the impossibility of the heir 
apparent predeoeasing his own father without compromising 
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his rights to the Imamat. But an exception was made for the 
case of Iama/U b. Ja‘far, explained by a complex system of various 
proofs from Biblioal and Coranic analogies, etc. Such works 
as the A srani’n-nutaqa % quoted further on, give glimpses of this 
mentality. It is possible to collect many such traces of gradual 
adjustment of the tradition to the later and later religious ideas. 
For instance, Hasan disappears later on from the list of the 
regular Imams with the Nizaris, and is regarded merely as a 
fyujjctt (also in a later, mystical and higher sense). 

Thus nothing oan be more erroneous than to follow in the 
footsteps of the religious writers, and to permit oneself to be 
misled by anachronisms. There oannot be any doubt that the 
early Imams were simply Imams, without any difference in 
their rank, and that it was absolutely impossible for any non- 
Alid to be regarded as an Imam, on any pretext whatever. 
There was no division into mnstaqarr and mustawda* , and there 
could have been no necessity for this, because, as may be very 
often inferred from the early works, there was a rigid principle 1 
that a minor cammt be the Imam . Most probably the drat case 
of legitimate succession of a minor was that of al-H&kim (in 
386/996). Of. also Asram'n-nutaqcP 9 Texts, pp. 89-90. 

It may be noted that even the idea of the hi jab, or of a digni¬ 
tary whose duty was to pretend to be the Imam, thus sheltering 
the real holder of the office, did not apparently come into use 
before the third/ninth c., and does not seem to have been ex¬ 
tensively used. But it is quite obvious that such “screens” 
had nothing to do with the genealogy and the succession of the 
real Imams. 

We have now to analyse the doubts raised by the Ghayatu’L 
-maiodlidy referred to above (of. pp. 20-23), a late esoterio work, 
which tradition regards as the work of Sayyid-na al-Khattab, 
who died in 533/1138. This, however (as mentioned above, 
p, 22) is highly doubtful; most probably it is a production of a 
much later period. It contains several surprising revelations 
regarding the history of the Fatimids. Firstly, al-Mahdi was 
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not a real, mustaqarr. Imam, He was not the ‘Ubaydu’l-lah 
or * Abdu’l-lah, known to history. We must presume in general 
that this ‘Ubaydu’l-l&h never really existed. In reality al-Mahdl 
was Muhammad (son of Ahmad the Imam, we must presume), 
surnamed Sa‘Id, or Sa c idu 5 l-Khayr, who in all other works is 
regarded as the uncle and the guardian of al-Mahdl ( c Ubaydu , l- 
•lah). 

Secondly, al-Qa’im, the second Fatimid caliph, was not his 
son, but the son of the fourth concealed Imam, ‘All, entirely 
unknown from any other sources, either Ismaili or non-Ismaili. 
He died on his way to the Maghrib, leaving his son and successor 
in the oharge of this Sa'id, who later beoame known as al-Mahdl. 

We have no sources either confirming or direotly contra¬ 
dicting these statements, and can only rely on the analysis of 
known dates. The only indication that may be relevant is the 
strange fact that the author of the K. al-Azhdr counts the Imamat 
of al-Mahdl from the date of his departure from Salamiyya 
(apparently a parallel to the Mjra of the Prophet) which according 
to his calculations falls in 283/896 (of. p. 31). 

The only date in this obscure period which is available, and 
which can be to a certain extent (but by no means unreservedly) 
relied upon, is that of the birth of al-Mahdl the caliph, 259-260/ 
872-873. If al-Mahdl was ‘Abdu'l-lah, his father (and if he was 
Muhammad b. Ahmad, his brother) al-Husayn died when he 
was only about 8, according to the best available information, 
that is to say, in 268/881-2. Although it is by no means certain, 
it seems that the despatch of Ibn Hawshab to the Yaman with 
his mission was an act of this al-Husayn, in 266/880. Thus, if 
al-Mahdl was Muhammad b. Ahmad, a brother of al-Husayn, 
the following, consequenoes seem to follow. Firstly, al-Husayn 
was Imam for a very short period, as his brother was born to him 
in 260/873. Secondly, that he was succeeded by this unknown 
‘All, who ruled for at least the period 268-283/882-896, i.e. for 
fifteen years, without leaving the slightest trace of his existence, 
despite his proximity to the fully historical period of the existence 
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of the sect. Thirdly, the date of 283/896, for al-Mahdi’s depar¬ 
ture from Salamiyya is rather too early,— he left not before 
287/903 at which time al-Qa’im was a child, who had to be 
entrusted to a guardian. Thus an Imam, who was in office 
for 20 years, and must therefore have been not less than about 
35-40 years of age, had no other sons except this child,— a 
situation which seems somewhat improbable. 

All this is an accumulation of details whioh make it difficult 
to aocept the theory. But there are other considerations also. 
If this * Ali died on the way to the Maghrib, as stated in the Ghd- 
yatu y l»TYiawaVi& 3 the question arises who was the real Mahdi,— 
he, or his uncle Sa‘Id 1 There is no doubt that the great revolt 
in N. Africa was a Mahdi movement, and it is extremely difficult 
to believe that if he really claimed to be the Mahdi, but died on 
the way, his place could have been taken by his much younger 
relative in such a way that no one noticed the faot, and that 
even hie name, and his very existence, remained unknown to 
anyone. This theory places considerable strain on the imagi¬ 
nation, especially when contrasted with the plain and natural 
version of the official ITatimid tradition. 

Turning to the latter, we may attempt to see whether there 
is any name mentioned whioh could form the “substratum” 
of the legend. The only name that suggests itself is that of the 
person, mentioned in the Istitdr only, known as Abu Muhammad, 
the brother of al-Mahdx. We do not know whether he was 
elder or younger than the latter, and what his own name was: 
he may be anyone, including the c Ali, mentioned in the Ghayatu’l - 
-mawdlld. It is briefly Btated that he remained, with other 
members of the family, at Salamiyya, after the flight of al-Mahdi, 
obviously regarding himself as safe from any danger. He had 
some descendants (97, 102) was suffering from an illness, and 
died on the day the “Qarmatian” forces, after the siege of 
Damascus, arrived in Salamiyya, i,e. in the middle of 290/903. 

But again doubts arise from the laconism of the available 
sources: it is noteworthy that in the same place it is stated that 
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when the “Qarmatian” brothers previously arrived in Salamiyya 
(in connection with their complaints, and negotiations concerning 
the dismissal of the eldest, as the Istitar narrates), they addressed 
themselves to this Abu Muhammad, but were informed that he 
was not (or no longer was ?) the Imam, and that the real Imam, 
al-Mahdl, had left. The reference to this strange incident 
(surely, the man who olaimed to be the chief da*% of an important 
province should have known who was his Imam), apparently 
preserves in an extremely simplified form an allusion to a very 
knotty situation. 

The most likely solution of this historical puzzle is that 
the real happenings have suffered later from attempts to force 
the earlier history of the sect into religious moulds evolved at 
a much later period under the Fatimids, under the influence of 
an entirely changed outlook and conditions. It is possible 
therefore to suggest, quite tentatively and hypothetically, a 
scheme of reconstruction of the events. Most probably al- 
-Husayn b. Ahmad was the Imam who died c<x. 268/881-2, and 
was succeeded by his brother, Muhammad b. Ahmad, suxnamed 
Abu f All al-Hakim, or Sa'id, who was the eldest male member 
of the family, and was regarded as an ordinary Imam, in accord¬ 
ance with earlier ideas. He himself died ca. 283/896, apparently 
leaving some posterity, as referred to in the Istitar. Apparently 
he was succeeded by his eldest nephew, Abu Muhammad, men¬ 
tioned in the Istitar , the elder brother of al-Mahdl, as the eldest 
member of the family. But the latter, being sickly and not 
very active, most probably was superseded by his ambitious 
and energetic younger brother, c Abdu’l-lah, later known as 
al-Mahdl. This caused discontent in certain circles, and the 
defection of Hamdan surnamed al-Qarmat, the chief Mesopota¬ 
mian da f i } residing in Kalwadha, near Baghdad. The latter 
himself apparently really absconded, possibly apostatized, or 
died (being obviously a very old man), and nothing more was 
heard about him. His secretary, and possibly successor-de¬ 
signate/Abdan, remained in touch with Salamiyya, although to a 
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certain extent in opposition. At this time Zakruya b. Mahduya, 
i.e, Abu Muhammad (or Abu Mahmud, as he is called by Tabari) 
ZakariyE b. al-Mahdl al-Kufi, the chief &&% of Southern Meso¬ 
potamia, died, and his eldest son, Yahya, known as Sabibu’n- 
•n&qa, f *the owner of the miraculous she-cam el 53 , apparently 
succeeded him as the chief dd% But the ambitions of Yahya 
and his brothers apparently led to a clash with his North- 
Mesopotamian colleague, ‘Abdan. Under pretext of disloyalty 
to the Imam, he disposed of f Abdan, thus causing ill-feelings in 
the community, and perhaps even a major split: in the absolute 
darkness of this period we cannot be sure as to whether this 
split in fact may not have brought into existence the real Qar- 
matian movement of the South. As a measure to placate the 
supporters of 'Abd&n, Yaby& was dismissed by the Imam (i.e. 
al-Mahdi, as mentioned in the htitar , 06, quite unequivocally). 
He, Yahya, acting in full accord with his brothers, tried by 
negotiation to settle the dispute, and to obtain reinstatement in 
his office, but failed. Thereupon the brothers personally went 
to Salamiyya to settle the dispute, but did not find, al-Mahdi 
there. It is more than probable that the affairs which accom¬ 
panied the dispute, the split, the murder of one of the chiefs, 
etc., could not have remained hidden, and that the caliph’s 
government really intended to take action against the Sal&miyya 
headquarters. In a legendary form this is found in the story 
of the Istitdr regarding the local Turkish governor, who wormed 
out the secret, and blackmailed al-Mahdl. 

One of the most interesting details is the story of the 
brothers applying to al-Mahdfs brother Abu Muhammad. Was 
this an attempt to proclaim him the Imam ? They obviously had 
oome not only for the settlement of their personal matters, but 
also for a sort of a council of war, to plan defensive operations 
against the Baghdad caliph. At any rate, immediately afterwards 
the elder brother, Yahya, goes to the Bedouin tribes, who were 
already converted to Ismailism, in order to mobilise a force; 
his, younger brother, al-Husayn, Abu Mahzul of the fotitar, 
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known to history as SaMbu’sh-shama, or Sahibu’l-khal, i.e. “the 
possessor of the (prophetic ?) mole”, remains as a sort of a liaison 
officer between al-Mahdl in his secret refuge, and his own brother; 
and the youngest, Muhammad, apparently returns to Kufa 
to aot as a deputy to his brother in his original headquarters. 
The rest of the story is narrated in the Istitm, and is sufficiently 
known from general history. 

If we suppose that the Abu Muhammad, mentioned here as 
the brother of al-Mahdl, was really the mysterious * All, and the 
father of al-Qa’im, who really died in Salamiyya from illness 
wliile preparing to start on his journey to the Maghrib, many 
difficult situations arise, as already mentioned above (p. 67). 
If he really reigned for twenty years, why has his name fallen 
so completely out of the history of the sect ? Why was Muham¬ 
mad b. Ahmad given the name of ‘Abdu’l-lah, and why was 
al-Mahdl generally treated as a different person? We should 
have to introduce a large number of “corrections”; Abu Muham¬ 
mad was not a brother of al-Mahdl, al-Qa’im was not his son, 
^Abdu’l-lah b. al-Husayn never existed, the story of Muhammad 
b. Ahmad having been his guardian is an invention, and so on. 
It looks as if this mysterious 'All is a mere product of imagina¬ 
tion; but, at the same time, it is difficult to be oertain of this. 
We can therefore only postpone a final decision until more 
materials come to light. 

To sum up, it does not seem that the doubts which arise 
from the various reports found in Ismaili sources, or other faots 
which evoke suspicions, are sufficiently strong to shake the 
traditional version very seriously; but this is without prejudice 
to the question whether that version is true, or not. 

3. A Portrait of al-MahM. 

To the details concerning al-Mahdl and his family, reviewed 
above, an interesting addition may be made,— namely what 
most probably is quite a reliable and true indication as to his 
personal appearance. This is found in the Sh&rfau’l-akhbar, 
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by Qadi an-Nu*man, mentioned above, in the fifteenth book, 
dealing with the prophecies concerning the MahdI. A special 
chapter is here entirely devoted further on to prophecies con¬ 
cerning his advent; we may simply analyse the matter without 
going into the general nature of this kind of historical information. 

As is known, amongst other matters connected with the 
expected advent of the MahdI, that is Divinely guided Deliverer 
of the world, some prophecies set out certain features or physical 
qualities which the promised Messiah should possess. Both 
Sunnite and Shi‘ite traditions preserve references to these. As 
is already pointed out by the late D. S. Margoliouth (“On 
Mahdis and Mahdiism ”, in the Proceedings of the British Academy , 
vol. VII, pp. 9-10), such references are already found in the 
collection of the hadiths of Abu Da/ud (202-276/817-888), from 
which they were derived by different later authors. “It is 
here that a description of the MahdI is given: his nose is to be 
of a particular shape, and his hair of a particular cut”. Cf. 
also D. B. Macdonald’s article in the E.I., vol. Ill, p. 1146. 
It seems very probable that if such physical features were 
already described in the earliest versions of such prophecies, 
they were adjusted on different occasions to fit different claim¬ 
ants. In Shi'ite literature they were numerous. The Ithna- 
ashari versions most probably were modelled on the traditional 
description of ‘All ibn Abl Talib himself 1 , perhaps with certain 
modifications. We find many of these in the great Shi‘ite 
Encyclopaedia, the j Biharu’l-anwar, of Mohammad Baqir b. 
Muliammad TaqI Majlis!, vol. XIII (completed in 1078/1067; 
lith. Isfahan, 1304). 

On p. 11 it is stated that the MahdI will be a man from the 
progeny of Fatima, young, of middle height, with handsome 
face, with hair hanging to his shoulders, with hooked nose, and 

1 Ab is well-known, the traditional portrait of ‘All was that of his 
ripe age, probably not long before his death: he was rather short in stature, 
corpulent, with big stomach; of darkish complexion, big black eyes, tall 
forehead, signs of incipient baldness. When he was smiling or speaking, 
he showed a full mouth of excellent teeth. 
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high forehead. This is said on the authority of J&bir (ibn 
‘Abdi’l-lah) al-Ansari, who heard it from Imam Muhammad al- 
-Baqir. Other prophecies (page 10) invariably add a fat stomach 
(which the Arabs regarded as the sign of bravery). Some other 
prophecies add moles between shoulders, or on the face. 

QadI Nu'man quotes four liadtihs which in many respects 
resemble all these. But of the foregoing features only the 
hooked nose is left: the fat belly, and different moles are not 
mentioned. Instead of these other features are referred to. 

Tradition no. 11: “From the liadfith narrated by Sufyan 
ath-Thawri, who related it from the Prophet, who said: the 
Mahdi will be a man, descending from me. I see his face shining 
like a glittering star: his complexion will be as that of the Arabs, 
and his figure like the figure of a Jew”. 

QadI Nu’man adds: “And so it was with al-Mahdi, who 
was handsome, one of the handsomest faced man. His face 
really was like a “glittering star”, as the Prophet described it. 
The glittering star is the one which shines much. And so it 
was in the case of al-Mahdi: his face was lit and luminous, as if 
light radiated from it upon those who were looking at him. 
The expression “his complexion will be that of the Arabs” 
comes true because it was the same as that of the Prophet of 
God, the lord of the Arabs,— light, with red showing through 
it. It was that which Arab connoisseurs in such matters call 
“soft bronzed”,— the term abya4t “white”, is not used in applica¬ 
tion to the complexion of human beings. This colour is found 
in the majority of the Arab noblemen, and is regarded as the 
most attractive. 

And the words of the Prophet: “his body will be like the 
body of a 1 Jew” refers to the circumstance that Jews are usually 
well built, in a great majority of oases heavier than the Arabs. 1 

1 Any one who has seen various kinds of Oriental Jews will be surprised 
to read this. But this is not merely a matter of taste: this is obviously 
a variant of the element of corpulence, found in other traditions. A 
respectable, highly placed man must not be thin, looking underfed or 
emaciated; and the Jews, usually leading a sedentary life, were obviously 
more inclined to corpulence than the Arabs. 
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And so was al-Mahdl,— handsome, portly, strongly built. 
Every one who would walk by his side would look smaller in 
comparison with him. And the same was the case with all 
those to whom the Imamat was transferred after him, till now. 
God has given them superiority, handsomeness, and perfection. 

During the days of his life in disguise al-Mahdl was trying 
to concoal himself, and make himself unnotioeable, but could 
not: wherever he went, every one who was spying for him, on 
seeing him, would say: et by God, this must be a prince; he cannot 
be a shopkeeper or trader, as he says he is 

The same was the case witlr al-Man^ur when he tried to 
disguise himself in order that he might overhear what some 
people said. He used to change his dress, putting on different 
clothes, and mixing with the crowd, ordering them not to show 
him signs of respect, but to treat him as one of themselves, and 
they did so. He did this in some of his journeys, but could 
not hide his identity. He entered in disguise certain frontier 
fortresses, oooupied by people who have never seen him before, 
but was recognised by them. He did this after his victory 
over the accursed Mukhlid, when the latter was taken prisoner; 
and also when Mu'tadd b. Muhammad b. Jazar was in prison. 
When they saw him, both of them recognised him, although 
they had never seen him before. The Arabs have a proverb 
about such things: “ alas, the moon cannot he concealed 

Tradition no. 12. “Said ‘Abdu’l-lah b. ‘Umar what was 
reported to him, or transferred to him from the Prophet: 1 the 
Mahdl will be given the strength of ten people. 

And bo it really was with al-Mahdi, who was physically 
very strong, and famous for this, since hiB early days’*. 

Tradition no. IB. “ One of the fyaMths of Qat&da, ascending 
to the Prophet, who said: al-Mahdi will have a high forehead, 
and aquiline nose. He shall fill the earth with justice and equity 
even as it has been filled with injustice and oppression**. 

“And so it was the case with al-Mahdi, who had a hooked 
nose and open forehead,— both qualities being regarded as 
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the most attractive. And he really filled the country that 
had come under his authority with justice; and those who 
come after him, his descendants the Imams, will fill with justice 
the rest of the earth, with their preaching. Its foundation 
has been laid by him, as we have already mentioned above. 
One of the past Imams was asked: art thou the Mahdi ? And 
he replied: how can I he the Mahdi when I am an old man? 
And he took the hand of one of those who were asking, and 
passed it over his skin, saying: al-Mahdl should be the one who 
does not require help in mounting a horse”. 

Tradition no. 14. “It is narrated from ‘Abdu’l-lah b. 
Mas‘ud, from what reaohed him from the Prophet, that the 
latter said: the Mahdi will not have a single white hair in his 
head or his beard”. 

“And so it was the case with al-Mahdl. When he became 
the Imam, succeeding the Imam who was before him, appointing 
him as his successor by a as the (or Muhdi’l- 

-a'imma ?), and his da 1 is began to preach this everywhere, he 
was young, passing from boyhood to the age of young men, 
and being a very handsome young man”. 

It is quite obvious that Qadi Nu e man was writing this after 
the death of al-Mansur (334-341/946-953). And„ although 
his tone is clearly laudatory when he refers to his masters, 
it is difficult to believe that he could completely pervert facts, 
known to a wide number of his contemporaries. Therefore we 
may safely expect that his remarks are quite reliable, and contain 
historical truth. What he says about al-Mahdl’s age at the 
time of his succession, fits very well the assumption that he 
became an Imam about 283/896: he was then just over twenty 
years of age. 

In any case, Qadi Nu'man is fully entitled to speak with 
authority on suoh a matter as the appearance of al-Mahdl. 
As is known, he came into his service in 313/925, and undoubtedly 
had'ample chance of seeing him during the nine last years of his 
reign. 

5 





III. AL-MAHDI AND THE " QARMATIAN ” INVASION 

OF SYRIA. 


The history of the Shi'ite movement, of which Ismailism was 
one of manifestations, has not yet received the attention which 
it deserves. What is available in early Ismaili sources has been 
collected in my paper, “Early Shi'ite Movements” (JBBRAS, 
1941, pp. 1-23). What can be gathered from Ismaili sources 
about the origin of the sect is discussed in another paper, 
“Ismailis and Qarmatians” (JBBRAS, 1940, pp. 43-85), and the 
further history of the family of the Imams is traced above, 
on pp. 29-45. Summed up in a few lines, the picture appears to 
be approximately as follows. Muhammad b. Isma'il, who 
escaped to Persia, and most probably lived somewhere on the 
confines of Khuzistan and N. Fars, found a certain number of 
supporters and followers, just in the same way as other Alids 
did. On his death, most probably soon after 180/700, his party, 
or sect, split between his different sons, and a considerable 
proportion of his following, making much capital out of his being 
the seventh in succession from 'All b. Abl Tiilib, adopted the 
belief that he, being the seventh Imam, should also be the 
seventh Natiq, or Great Prophet, whose mission was to reveal 
the last, final, and perfect religion which would fill the earth 
with justice. Such beliefs have left. indellible traces in the 
esoteric doctrine of Ismailism; similar theories, as we see from 
the account of different Shi'ite sects of that period, were very 
often adopted in respect of other Alids on their deaths. But, 
in the atmosphere of the strong living spirit of Shi'ite aspirations, 
such seots, of the wdqifa } or waqfiyya type, apparently never 
lasted long. Expectations of the “return in glory* 1 of this or 
that Shi'ite saint were quite acceptable, but life insistently 
demanded something tangible, and most probably in all cases 
the partisans of such seots gradually filtered into the groups 
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supporting this or that new candidate. It is quite possible 
that one of the sons of the late Muhammad b. Isma/Il, ‘Abdu’l-lah 
(whose existence is doubted by Tabari, III, 2218, and who possibly 
was the real “impious ‘Abdul-lah K Maymun”), proved to be 
stronger than the other brothers in the struggle, and won the 
day. He settled in Salamiyya, probably in the beginning of 
the third/ninth c., living in disguise, and gradually his and his 
successors* efforts at propaganda were crowned with considerable 
success. In this they profited by the unrest and discontent 
prevalent in the Abbasid state, and especially the failures and 
discords in the other Shi'ite sects, from whioh followers could 
be won over os time passed. 

If all this is to some extent true,— and this seems very 
likely,—this ‘Abduffd&h could only have been a genuine des¬ 
cendant of Muhammad b. Isma/il: rarely is the argument of 
cm prodest so convincing. He supported the principle of the 
continued Imamat because he was the person who would 
benefit from its acceptance by his followers, and he could claim 
this only beoause there was no doubt as to his right. It is 
quite possible that an early Shi‘ite theologian, a contemporary 
of Imam Ja f far as-@adiq, ‘Abdu’l-lfih b. Maymun abQaddah, 

f 

together with others, had some connection with the sect, perhaps 
in its earliest phase,— this is entirely obscure. But it seems 
utterly improbable that he could “pose” as an Imam, and 
become the progenitor of the Fatimids. Most probably he was 
elder than Muhammad b. Isma'il, and it is very unlikely that he 
survived him. Even if he did, there is little doubt that he would 
have supported the Messianic beliefs regarding the deceased 
Imam, himself assuming the rank of his supreme lieutenant, 
high priest, or whatever it may he, which would give him a 
complete control of the whole movement. .This, in fact, was 
the course adopted by the founders of the sect of the Druses 
two centuries later. 

The question of the relation between the TamA/ilfo and the 
Qarmatians, and also of the religion of this latter sect, is extremely 
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complex, and this complexity obviously comes from great con¬ 
fusion of terms, wrongly applied to different religious groups. 
The only sense that we can get from the conflicting reports is 
that the local Lower Mesopotamian term, karmltha or karmuthU, 
unknown to Arabic elsewhere, implied ah agriculturist, a vil¬ 
lager 1 2 . This later on was Arabicised into qarma which had 
different meanings in Arabic 3 . This occurred in oonneotion 
with the name of a prominent local leader, Eiamdan Qarmat, 
and the whole group was treated as his followers, as "named 
after him”, although many of its members possibly had no real 
oonneotion with him. 

Looking into available reports, such as that of Tabari and 
others, we find an extraordinary combination of the most irre¬ 
concilable religious elements reported as forming the Qarmatian 
religion. Rejection of formal Muhammadan worship (rufdu'z- 
- zahir) is mentioned side by side with a maniacal external piety 
in the form of fifty Islamic daily prayers obligatory on every 
member®. An extraordinary collection of Imams of rival 
branches are supported: Ismaili, Kaysanite, and others 4 . In 
some beliefs we may recognise a connection with the Kaysaniyya, 
in others with the Khattabiyya; and even Kharijite ideas are 
common. All this presumes a certain amount of syncretism, 
which would be quite probable in the beliefs of the masses, in 
whioh all these sects, at different times, found many recruits. 
But it is obvious that there must be certain limits even in the 


1 Cf. L. Mlassigaon’s article on the subject, “Eno, of Islam”, vol. II, 
p. 767. Almost every author offers his own version. At present, according 
to the statement of a specialist on Lower Mesopotamia, it appears that the 
expression is no longer used. 

2 In Arabic the root g-r-m-f means “to walk, making short steps”, 
and thence “to write closely”, etc. 

3 Tabari, III, 2126, His reference is quite unique; most probably it 
refers to only a small community. 

a it must be carefully noted, however, that as no genuine Qarmatian 
literature is preserved, all . such references are necessarily derived from 
various non-sectarian authors, who with the rarest exceptions are not only 
unreliable, but usually deliberately misleading. In any case, no reference 
is known to any Imam of the real Qarmatians, i.e. the Qarmatians of 
Baljrayn. 
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worst cases of syncretism, and it seems highly probable that 
there were distinct groups, perhaps even rival sects, which were 
all sweepingly styled “Qaramita”, or Qarmatians, without any 
regard to details. Then, when the “Qarmatians” of Bahrayn 
made their name hateful to the whole of the Islamic world, 
.such confusion was perpetuated consciously and deliberately 

Information concerning the “Qarmatians” of Bahrayn, and 
their real beliefs, clearly points to their dose connection not with 
Mesopotamia, but with S.W. Persia ,— Jannaba, @iraf, etc. It 
is quite possible that they must ultimately be classed as a variety 
of the Ismailis (as both these sects are persistently connected 
in all reports), and different features in what little transpires 
about their religion may give some ground for the suggestion 
that it may have been a development of the original waqifa phase 
of Ismailism, expecting the “return” of Muhammad b. Isma'il, 
complicated by other Shi'ite and even Kharijite influences. 
Most probably these had very little in common with Fatimid 
Ismailism, both in letter and spirit. Neither did Fatimid Ismail- 
ism present a toned down form of the “original revolutionary 
ideas” of the “Qarmatians”, nor was the religion of the Abu 
Sa'Idis of Bahrayn in any way dependent on the doctrine of the 
Fatimids. Both obviously were products of separate lines of 
evolution, of different sooial and economic ■ conditions, ethnic 
milieus, etc. 

The success of the Fatimid propaganda was not due to any 
supernatural causes. The Shi'ite movement had already 
attained quite a respectable age of almost two centuries, and was 
still vigorous despite the absence of prominent figur.es amongst 
the crowd of candidates for the leadership. Even the most 
important of these, the future line of the Twelvers, temporarily 


i That the word Qarcnatt was used aa an abusive term clearly appears 
from the fact that the authors of the Istitar and Szrat of Ja'far apply it 
to the $ahibu’sh-8hama, the younger brother, although they do not apply 
it to his elder brother, S&hibu’n-naqa. Both knew quite well that these 
“ Qaramita*’ were really Ismailis, devout followers of al-Miahdl, and hod 
nothing to do with the Qarmatians of Bahrayn, who looted Mekka. 
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lost all their prestige in the second half of the third/ninth c., on 
account of family discords and the unworthy behaviour of some 
of its members. The Abbasid empire was already a matter of 
the past, and new dynasties were springing up in all provinces. 
Economic distress, due to unsettled conditions, was growing. 

The extraordinary triumphs of the Fatimids, following 
each other in quick succession, were obviously due to this 
widespread discontent and unrest, coupled with a favourable 
superstitious atmosphere, widespread and ardent expectations 
of the advent of the promised Messiah, the Deliverer, who was 
due to make his appearance by the end of the third contury after 
the death of the Prophet. Strangely enough, though there 
are many reports of insurrections led by different Alids in con¬ 
nection with the similar beliefs concerning the end of the first 
century a..h. s reports of similar risings at this period are remark¬ 
ably few. Obviously the Fatimids, and al-Mahdi, staked their 
all on this,— and won, completely overshadowing their com¬ 
petitors. 

Scrutinizing the map of the Ismaili movement at this 
period we may to some extent perceive the mainsprings of its 
mechanism. The mission to the Y&man is sent in 266/879, 
and by 293/906 the province is completely under the control of 
Ihn Hawshab. The activities of the “ Qarmatians ” in Lower 
Mesopotamia begin, as Tabari attests, in 278/891; and although 
the main effort, probably badly organised, the invasion of 
Syria in 290/903, fails, repeated raids continue long after this. 
TJltimately comes the grand insurrection in the Maghrib, which 
in 297/909 crowns the success of the Fatimids, and permits 
them to lay the foundations of a new caliphate. The only 
corner where their activities did not produce any visible result 
was “Daylam”, i.e. the Caspian provinces with the adjoining 
Elburz mountainous belt. 

Lower Mesopotamia, with the neighbouring parts of Khuzi- 
stan, whioh was apparently the cradle of the Ismaili movement, 
as is known, had a long record of continuous insurrections, led 
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by different Alids. The new cities, which rose tinder the Arabs, 
Ba§ra and Kufa, originally as military settlements, and later as 
important trading centres l , were always famous for their tur¬ 
bulent population, and were hotbeds of unrest. This is usually 
explained by the statement that they were always full of fluid 
elements, colleoted from different provinces. It seems, however, 
from different reports of AM risings that not only the cities* 
but also the sawad , i.e. the rural area, contributed to Buch move¬ 
ments; and this, as also the mixture of different sects, is easily 
explained by the local conditions. 

Lower Mesopotamia, a very fertile, but also a very unhealthy 
country, a real image of hell during the greater part of the year, 
entirely depends on its canals for cultivation. An irrigation 
system, as is well-known, requires considerable investment of 
capital, which only wealthy landlords possess. The labour 
in such localities is usually drawn from different areas affected 
by economic distress. Agriculturists who for some reason 
become unsettled in their original habitation, or are pressed by 
such factors as religious persecutions, are usually the only labour 
available on the market. It is exactly what this “ JcamUka” 
population was,— a motley crowd of hard pressed needy villagers 
from different districts, with very various religious beliefs, 
customs, etc. Their life in difficult conditions, in great misery, 
and with not the slighest prospect of betterment, most probably 
was temble, and fully explains their readiness to support any 
political movement which could promise them even the slight 
hope of a change for the better. The great demand for agricul¬ 
tural labour is Bhown by the fact of the intense importation of 
Negro slaves, which led to the well-known and temble insurrection 
of 265-270/869-883 (cf. E X, IV, 1213), accompanied by desperate 
struggle and enonnous bloodshed on both sides, and only sup¬ 
pressed with great difficulty; such reports as Tabari’s {III, 2127) 

1 Ba$ra was the most important port on the Persian Gulf, and had 
superseded the ancient Obolla; and Kufa was the head of the caravan 
routes across the desert to Syria and to Mekka. 
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about the policy of the local governor, Ahmad b. Muhammad 
at-Tayyi, is very interesting. Being appointed in 269/882 as 
governor of the Western districts of Lower Mesopotamia, and 
residing in Kufa, he permitted the " Qarmatians ” to profess 
their religion, but imposed a tax of one dinar per head, collecting 
by this means large sums. Such extraordinarily tolerant policy 
most probably was not only dictated by financial considerations, 
but also evidently was endorsed by the praotice of attracting 
necessary labour, badly needed by the country. Apparently 
such magnanimous tolerance towards ShTites by no means 
formed a part of the Abbasid policy in general, as is clear from 
the subsequent lines, referring to protests of cautious people who 
warned the government against the “new sect”. The restrictive 
measures, apparently taken after the retirement of the governor 
in 275/888 (de Goeje, Mem., 27) by his successors, led to insurrec¬ 
tions of 279/892, 284/897, 287/900, 288/901, and 289/902, before 
the grand revolt and invasion of Syria. 

Economic conditions in “Daylam”, i.e. Caspian provinces, 
with which the Imams of Salamiyya had strong connections, 
as is persistently indicated by different Ismaili sources, were a 
parallel to those in the sawdd of Kufa and Bagra. Here the belt 
of rioefields on the coastal plains even to the present day is 
chiefly cultivated with the help of what may be called “ distress 
labour ”, the proletarianised surplus labour of the half starving 
villages in the adjoining mountainous districts of Rudbar, 
Alamut, Taliqan, and elsewhere, who for miserable wages do 
enormously hard work in terrible conditions of continuous 
excessive humidity, heat or cold. These provinces always 
harboured many Shi'ite sects, and were the scene of various 
insurrections which lacked importance only on account of the 
remoteness of the provinces from the vital centres of the cali¬ 
phate. 

The Yaman, with its terraced slope cultivation, and the 
proximity of nomads, probably presented its own economic 
difficulties, while the grievances of the Banu i TJlayg camelmen, 
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plying between the trading centres of Southern Mesopotamia 
and Syria, probably were much nearer to those of the Berbers 
of the remote portions of Ifrlqiyya, exploited by the Arab city 
population.. 

Ismaili sources preserve no detailed information as to the 
activities of their headquarters, or individual dafw, until we have 
an apparently authentic report preserved in the Sira of Ibn 
Hawshab (which itself, very unfortunately, is lost), relating 
to as late a date as 266/879. But such an act as sending a 
missionary to the Yaman shows that the practice was not a 
novelty in other places. In the reports preserved in non-Ismaili 
literature we may find some interesting references, though it 
is not an easy task to separate the grains of truth in them from 
inventions and deliberate perversions. 

The story of the “origin” of the “Qarmatian sect”, as 
narrated by Tabari and other early authors, has been carefully 
analysed, after de Saoy, by de Goeje, in his Mimoire (pp. 16 
sqq.); it was repeatedly popularised by many other authors, 
and is familiar to every student of Ismailiam. There are, 
however, many implications in it which completely escaped the 
attention of those who were not familiar with Ismaili sources. 
Pieced together with the latter, this story, os usually happens 
after such an operation, shows the matters in a different light, 
revealing their true proportions. 

In his summary de Goeje collates two versions of the origin 
of the Qarmatian movement. One, by Akhu Muhsin, which is 
probably taken from the lost work of Ibn Razzam (de Sacy, 
Intr., 168 sq,), and is also quoted in the Fihrist of Ibn an-Nadlm, 
most probably ultimately comes from early Ismaili sources. 
The other is that of Tabari (III, 2124, sq.), based on the report 
of an Abbasid official, Muhammad b. Da’ud b. al-Jarrah, who 
interrogated a captured Ismaili, supposed to be the son-in-law 
of the famous Ismaili da% Zakruya b. Mahduya. 

The most interesting point about this versi,on> is that it is 
strictly localised: the scene is laid on the estates of a rich landlord, 
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al-Haytham al-‘ljll, whom Tabari mentions as early as under 
250/864, and then under 207/880 and 269/882. This gives us 
some material for the dating of the events. The estate is situated 
in the district of Nahr&yn, or Quss Bahram. A certain Husayn, 
a man of asoetic habits, an Ismaili da% comes from Ahwaz, in 
Khuzistfin, which, together with ‘Askar Mukram, so often 
figures in these early Ismaili stories. He sucoeeds in converting 
several people, including an able and talented local man Hamdan, 
surnamed Qarmat. After this Husayn the da‘i is never mentioned 
again; probably he leaves the place, and attention is entirely 
concentrated on Hamdan. De Groeje speculates as to whether 
this Husayn is the same as Husayn* son of ‘ Abdu’l-lah b. Maymun 
al-Qaddah (the latter had by that time been dead for nearly a 
century), the father of al-Mahdi. This is obviously highly 
improbable: the head of the sect, living in strict disguise, would 
hardly risk going through the experiences described in connection 
with this Husayn 1 . 

We may note the admirable logic of these stories: a mis¬ 
sionary comes to a village, and, amongst others, converts a 
certain capable man. The convert takes his new religion with 
enthusiasm, makes progress in the service of the sect, and, pro¬ 
bably after a considerable time, attains a high position as the 
local “bishop”. It is even not certain whether he really was 
the chief da'i. Then for the sole reason that his name was 
Hamdan the Earmutha, i.e. S. Mesopotamian villager, which 
he was, Arabicised into Qarmat, all his compatriots — IcarnmtJids, 


1 As may be seen from the Istitar } the Bedouin tribes of the Syrian 
and Mesopotamian desert were converted by the efforts of AbuT-Husayn 
b, al-Aswad, obviously ail expert missionary of long standing who was 
appointed the chief da'i by al-Mahdi. ■ It may be not altogether improbable 
that this AbuT-Husayn and Husayn in Tabari’s account are one and the 
same person. The reason that after the conversion of Hamdan he com¬ 
pletely vanishes from the stage, is quite obvious: as may be seen further 
on, translations (Texts, p. 100), there is a precious allusion in the Asrdru'n- 
-Nutaqd 1 to an important detail of the Fatimid methods of organisation of 
their propaganda. Missionaries sent from the centre organised local 
"cells”, which carried on the further spread of the preaching. Thus, on 
the local “cell” undeT Hamdan being Set up, the dd% shifts to some other 
place. 
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regardless of their real persuasion, and their relations with him,, 
have beoome Qarmatians, and he himself has bloomed into 
the founder of the “Qarmatian sect”! This story is then for 
centuries repeated by learned authors, and is even now discussed 
with profound learning by modern scholars, who build wonderful 
theories on this basis. 

There is an important feature of mediaeval and popular 
psychology, the full implications of which are not yet properly 
realised. The mass mind is extremely personal and categorical 
in its reasoning. Suoh ideas as those of cumulative process, 
the creative activities of the masses, and so on, do not exist for 
it. Everything must have a definite cause, and this cause is 
always personal: God oreates the world, Adam is the first man,, 
Eve —the first woman, etc. Any amount of similar reasoning 
is to be found in Muslim historical works: the first man who 
composed a poem in Persian, or was called §ufl, and so forth. 
Qarmat and 'Abdul-l&h ibn al-QaddSh also belong to the same 
popular series of the “first men who”: Qarmat was “the first 
, man who” was so sumamed, and the “Qarmatians” are called 
after him . Therefore he was the founder of the sect. ’ In just 
the same way ‘Abdu’ld&h b. Maymun al-Qaddafi was “the first 
man who” introduced the Ismaili doctrine. Therefore he was 
also the progenitor of the Fatimids, 

As mentioned above (of. p. 48), Hamdan was the chief 
dd*i t although it is not clear whether he was in charge of his 
own district only, or the whole of Mesopotamia. The latter is 
more probable. ' Abdan, his brother-in-law, acted as his secre¬ 
tary,—probably he was his deputy. Their headquarters, as 
mentioned above, was in Kalwadha, dose to Baghdad, since 
261/875, according to the Fihrist (of. de Goeje, 31). If this is 
true, the conversion of Hamdan was a matter of the earlier half 
of the third/ninth century. 

As we have seen above (p, 48), in 286 or 287/899-900 great 
changes took place: Hamdan “apostatized” and disappeared. 
Has “secretary” was murdered. (Abu Muhammad) Zakrilya 
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b. Mahduya (al-Kufi), apparently a distriot dd% of Kiifa, was 
appointed the chief dctl (for the whole of Mesopotamia?) in 
succession to Hamdan, but died soon 1 2 . He was succeeded 
(in his post of the dd‘i of Kufa?) by his eldest son Yahya, who 
is known to history under the name of the Sahibu’n-naqa (“the 
owner of the she-camel”), or “the Shaykh”, and is in the 
I.stitdr politely referred to under the name of Abu’l-Qasim. 
He perished in the battle of Damascus, in 290/903. 

Abu'l-Husayn b. al-Aswad, who dismissed him from his 
post, as stated in the Iatitar , 96, was apparently the cftt'E-in-chief, 
and in this office was later on succeeded by ITiruz. The reason 
for his residing in Hama, just over twenty miles from Salamiyya, 
is clearly stated a . It was obviously a precautionary measure. 

It is interesting that although Ismaili tradition plainly 
mentions the death of Zakruya as having occurred before the 
invasion of Syria, non-Ismaili sources make him live much 
longer, and after a series of romantic adventures, periods of 
hiding, etc., he appears as participating in a raiding party in 
294/906. Tabari, III, 2275, narrates a lengthy story of such 
a Qarmatian raid, which ended by the siege of a certain village 


1 The name appears as Dhikrawaih, Zikrwaih, Zikruya, Zakruya, etc., 
son of Mihrwaih, Mihrawaih, Mihruya, Mahruya, etc. There is not the 
slightest room for doubt as to this being a “oontemptive diminutive 3 * * * * * ’ 
form, of the Persian type, which was widely used in the third/ninth e., 
but later completely disappeared. It is quite obvious that “Zikrwaih ” 
has nothing to do with cZhikr> but is a oontemptive form of the name 
Zokariya. De Saoy consistently writes “Zakrouya, fils de Mahrouya”, 
but on p. 134, Introduction, note 2, he “corrects 11 himself: “Je crois quo 
la vraie prononciation de ces noms persona est Zicrwaih et Mihrwaih. 
Mihrwaih signifie semblable au aoUil ou d Mithrn”. This is obviously the 
effect of the silly stories about Istnailism trying to supersede Islam with 
the “religion of the Magians”, etc. No, it seems quite obvious that 
“Mihrwaih” has nothing to do with the sun, Mithra, and the Magians. 
It is simply a similar “contemptive” form of the name of Mahdi, in which 
d, easily confused in some handwritings with r, has been read wrongly 
under the influence of these stories. 

2 HamtL, the ancient Epiphania, one of the most important towns of 

Syria, on the Orontes river, lies on the main road Aleppo-Hama-Homs- 

-Damascus-Jerusalem. As is stated in the Iatitdr t the purpose of his 

settling there was to be “on the road to Egypt ”, with which Syria was 

connected at that time, being under the jurisdiction of the Governor of 

Egypt. At the same time, of course, the chief da'l was within easy reach, 

a day's ride by an easy rood. 
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known as Fayd, At the beginning of Bab. I 294/January 9Q7 
a certain Wa$i£ b. Saw&rtagin was sent against him from Qa- 
dfeiyya with a force of tribal levies. He came in contact with 
the raiders on Saturday 22 Bab. I 294/11-1-907 (the day really 
was a Saturday); fighting continued on the next day, and 
“Zakruya” was severely wounded, oaptured with his relatives 
and closest associates, and died five days later. All this seems 
highly improbable: it is difficult to believe that an old man much 
over sixty would participate in a desert raid and in fighting. 
Most probably it was a real Qarmatian headman, who was 
made into the famous Zakruya to enhance the glory of the suc¬ 
cessful operation. 

Concerning Zakruya, i.e. Abu Muhammad (in Tabari Abu 
Mahmud) Zakariya b. al-Mahdl al-Kufi, question has been 
already raised whether he waa the son of al-Mahdl b. Hurmuz 
mentioned in the ‘ Uyunu’l-akhbar as a devout da c i of Muhammad 
b. Isma/il and his successor, and whether he was a brother of 
Yahy& b. al-Mahdi as-@amam! or at-Tamam!, who was murdered 
about the same time in Bahrayn l . There is nothing improbable 
in the supposition that all these leaders were related to each 
other. 

Neither the name of Hamdan, xior of ‘Abdan is found in 
Ismaili sources, as far as I know. But there cau be little doubt 
that the passage in the Istitar, 96, concerning the murder of 
their brother-in-law by the sons of Zakruya, on account of his 
being a mim&fiq, i.e. a renegade, or traitor, refers to ‘Abdan. 
“There was cl man who was the husband of their sister”. Seeing 
that such a severe punishment was meted out to Yahya for his 
crime, it is obvious that “a man ” in question was of considerable 
importance. NuwayrI, or his sources, credit the murder to the 
Imam himself; but this is only one of the innumerable instances 
of his super-knowledge of all secrets and mysteries. It is, never¬ 
theless, worth notice that the brothers seriously regarded them- 


1 Of. ” Ismailis and Qarinatians ”, p. 85* 
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selves as having been wronged, and were extremely indignant. 
If it is true that the murder took place about 287/900, the chrono¬ 
logy excellently fits the version of the Istitar , which seems quite 
reliable here. It appears that they made lengthy complaints 
and protests by correspondence, which were left unanswered by 
al-Mahdl, and that the matter occupied a whole year (Istitar t 
.97). Only after this did the brothers apparently venture to 
pay a personal visit to Salamiyya. They, however, did not 
find al-Mahdi there 1 : lie had fled before this date, and was 
hiding at Kamla (1st., 97). The reasons for his flight were most 
probably many: aooording to the Sira of Ja*far (cf. p. 109 sq.) 
he fled from the danger of arrest by the Abbasid agents, because 
his activities were unveiled by an energetic local governor. The 
Sira explains that al-Mahdl was always generous with presents 
to the governors, thus probably buying their acquiescence. 
But this one, collecting important information about him,, 
began to blackmail him. By wirepulling through his dd'is in 
Baghdad, al-Mahdl succeeded in having him recalled. But the 
Turk submitted a report to the caliph, and was sent baok with 
a military force to seize al-Mahdl, who was informed by his 
agents by carrier pigeon. Perhaps another serious consideration 
was the threat of revenge from the supporters of‘Abdan. It is 
interesting that Sayyid-na Idris incorporates only the version 
connected with the suspicious governor (cf. also above, p. 60). 

The flight from Salamiyya soon after 286/899 is positively 
confirmed by an important witness,— Ibn Hawqal, himself 
probably an Ismaili (de Goeje, 63). It is apparently a fact 
that al-Mahdl was already settled in Sijilmasa in 292/905. 
Different authorities mention that al-Mahdl arrived in Egypt 
during the governorship of 'Isa Nfishari, who was appointed in 
the month of Jum, II 292/April 905. De Goeje (64-65) expresses 
doubts, but it seems that the Istitar not only supports this. 


1 Here comes the interesting statement that they, on arrival there, 
applied to al-Mahdf s brother , Abu Muhammad, tailing him for the head of 
the sect. Of. above, p. 59. 
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but also explains the reasons, which are entirely obscure in 
non-Isxnaili versions. It is interesting that according to the 
version of the Sira of Ja'far, al-Mahdl travelled to Egypt without 
any stop on route. But he apparently confuses much by reason 
of the remoteness of the events. 

The version of the Istitar throws the most interesting light 
on what followed: the three brothers, i.e. Yahya'(who is more 
or less respectfully referred to as Abul-Qasim), Husayn, who is 
here invariably styled Abu Mahzul 1 , or al-Qarmatf, and Abu’l- 
-* Abbas, the youngest, who apparently soon returned to his 
country (1st., 97; he was also called Muhammad), began to make 
inquiries in Salamiyya about al-Mahdl, and wormed out the 
secret of his refuge in Ramla. Then the elder, Yahya, went to 
the camps of the tribe of the Banu ‘TJlaye, who had been con¬ 
verted by the da% Abul-Husayn, and called themselves Eatimi 
(probably the early appellation of the Ismailis) 2 . Whatever 
were his real intentions, apparently the official purpose was 
clear; to defend the head of the sect, the Imam, who was in 
danger, and had had to flee, leaving behind his family and 
property. Apparently the story about the Turkish governor 
is not entirely false: the Badoos, who, it seems, immediately 
answered the call with great enthusiasm, definitely followed 
the course of the Euphrates, by which the Abbasid force was 
moving, raided Rugafa, an important old town between Upper 
Mesopotamia and Syria, burning the chief mosque there (Tabari, 
III, 2219) in the end of 289/Oct.-Nov. 902, after having com¬ 
pletely defeated the Turk, who is called Subk, or Subuk ad- 
-Daylami (or also Salami). According to Tabari, “Zakruya b. 
Mahduya” specially converted the Badoos, through his sons 


1 It is difficult to see the abusive implications of this expression-: the 
father of the contemptible one, the subject of jokes. Perhaps the ex¬ 
pression is chosen to rhyme with his original hunya. 

a In the text of the Istitar the tribes are called Qa$iyyun. This 
apparently is a misreading of the original F&timiyyun. Most probably 
later scribes, being ignorant of history, were puzzled by such a strange 
application of the term, and "corrected” the expression. 
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(III, 2217); the version of the Istitar seems to be more reliable. 
Apparently everything was rapidly improvised, and this is why 
the rising did not achieve any serious success. 

We are now on sound historical ground,— Tabari gives 
sufficient information about the events. The information of 
the’ Istildr is invariably more detailed, and apparently comes 
from a much better informed source, supplying the most vital 
and essential parts of the picture. 

When news about the attaolc of the Badoos reached the 
governor of Syria, 'fughj, or, probably better Tugkuck, the 
founder of. the Ikhshldid dynasty in Egypt, he moved out 
against them with a small punitive force, probably aofcing on 
inadequate information, was severely defeated by the Badoos, 
and hardly succeeded in slipping into well fortified Damascus. 
The, “Qarmatians” followed him to the city, and besieged it. 

It is difficult to see how large the horde of the Bedouins 
was. Tabari (III, 2219) says that there were a hundred thousand 
of the followers of Zakruya amongst the Banti ‘Ways and Banu’l- 
-Asbagh, "in Sawad, in the East, and in the West According 
to Tabari (III, 2221), the report of e Ali b. ‘Isa, the governor of 
Raqqa, in Upper Mesopotamia, received in Baghdad* on the 
25 Muharram 290/28 Jan. 903, emphasised their numbers. But 
it is doubtful whether their total strength exoeeded 6-7 thousand. 
According to this report, Subk himself attacked the Bedouins, 
making a sortie from Raqqa, where, apparently, he was already 
encamped; he himself was killed in action, and the remnants of 
the Abbasid troops fled. The invaders turned towards Rusafa, 
looted some villages and the town, as mentioned above, and 
continued their way to Syria, where they probably were attacked 
by Tughj in February. Already on the 7th Rab, II/10-3-903 
a report was received in Baghdad of Tughj having made an 
unsuccessful sortie from besieged Damascus. Merchants and 
other people were mobilised for the defence (T„ III, 2222). 
The news of the death of "the Shaykh” in the battle at the gate 
of Damascus,, which is described in the terms quite similar to the 
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picture given in the Istitar, was received in Baghdad on the 10th 
Sha'ban 290/15-6-903. It is therefore quite clear that the siege 
lasted about four months. Tahari gives further on a summary of 
the activities of the “Qarmatians”, unfortunately not giving the 
dates of the different phases of their progress. Orders were 
only then given by the caliph al-Muktafi for the formation of an 
expeditionary force against the invaders, — on the 2nd Ramadan/ 
31 July 903. He aoted under pressure from Egypt, from 
whence came complaints of his inaction in the calamity. The 
date of the departure of the force is not stated, but already on 
the 15th of the same month (the 12th of August) a ten-thousand 
strong force under the command of AbuT-Agharr was annihilated 
by the “Qarmatians” in wadi Bu{;nan, on the Aleppo road 1 r 
the Bedouins surprised them as a wicked satyr a bathing nymph. 
The force, after a march in the temperature of the Mesopotamian 
August, something like 115°F., camped by a stream; the men 
undressed, entered the water, and were slaughtered by the 
attacking Bedouins in a defenceless state. A bare thousand 
out of the Earghana bodyguard and others succeeded in saving 
themselves with Abul-Agharr, and bed to Halab. As is also 
mentioned in the Iatitdr , the whole of their camp fell into the 
hands of the raiders. Again the two versions, from obviously 
different sources, completely tally with each other. 

It is quite probable that Salamiyya was in faot so far 
spared, and the “Qarmatians’* were still waiting for something. 
The account of Tabari (III, 2225-0) is rather obscure. After 
having looted different places (apparently immediately after the 
raising of the siege of Damascus), they went to Salamiyya, but the 
inhabitants beat off their attack, ^ahibu’sh-shama made a 
truce with them, promising safety (this is very interesting, and 
apparently confirms the Istitdr version). When the inhabitants 
opened the gates, the <c Qarmatians” entered, and started by 
first slaughtering all the Hashimites, of whom a number were 

1 This apparently is the same as the stream on which stands the 
village called KhmbatuT-Bidj&n, about 40 miles from Aleppo. 

6b 
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residing in the town. Then they did the same with (other) 
inhabitants o£ the place, slaughtering every one, even children, 
and animals, leaving none alive. Then they went on further, 
plundering and slaughtering people. 

The account may be strongly coloured by natural sentiment, 
and it is quite possible that such a thing as slaughtering animals 
was done not out of cruelty and rage, but simply as the ordinary 
destruction of supplies which may fall into the hands of an 
approaching enemy. But it seems much more probable that the 
progress of destruction was not so instantaneous, as it appears 
at first from this summary, and that there were pauses between 
its different stages, as narrated in the Istitdr. 

Unfortunately Tabari does not mention the date on which 
it was decided to send an expedition under Muhammad b. 
Sulayman (III, 2236). Apparently it was not a regular army, 
but a horde of Bedouin levies, drafted from different local 
tribes which still remained loyal to the Abbasids, or portions 
of those tribes from whioh different sections rebelled. The 
general in command was given the authority to mobilise them, 
and local officials were specially instructed to offer him all 
possible assistance. 

We have every reason to trust the version of the Istitdr, 
seeing that the expeditionary force really moved towards Sala- 
miyya (III, 2237), and came in contact with the “Qarmatians” 
at a distance of 12 leagues from Hama, i.e. not far from that 
place. True to the Istitdr, §ahibu*sh-shama stays behind, with 
his treasury. The battle takes place on the 7th Muharrain 
291/30th Nov. 903. The leader, receiving news about the 
defeat of his army, flees across the desert, with only three men, 
and later on the party, starved and exhausted, emerges near 
Daliya, on the Euphrates, and is caught when trying to obtain 
supplies (III, 2238) 


1 No place called Daliya apparently exists at present on the Upper 
Euphrates. Tabari (III, 2256) says that the Qarmatian was going to 
Kufa, and approached a Daliya , known as the Daliya of Ibn Towq, on the 
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It seems useful to offer here an abbreviated translation 
of the official report of the general commanding the expedition, 
Muhammad b. Sulayman, quoted in extenso by Tabari (III, 
2238-2248). It is a complete account of the operations, sub¬ 
mitted after a preliminary report, referred to in it, and contains 
many names of different offioers, etc., whom the general re¬ 
commends for a reward, and so forth. 

"On Tuesday the 7th Muharram (the 30th Nov. 903) we 
marched from the locality known under the name of al-QarwS.ua 
to another, known as al-'Ulyana. We advanced in a state of 
readiness, properly formed into the centre, right and left wings. 
We were not long on our march when a report was brought to 
me that the Qarmatian infidel had sent against us one of his 
dc?is, an-Nu c man b. Akbl Isma‘il b. an-Ntfm&n, with 3000 horse 
and a number of infantry, and that they had oamped in the 
locality known as Tatona* l 3 twelve leagues distant from Hama 
(i.e. about 16 miles), and that this force had been joined by all 
the garrisons stationed at Ma'&rratu’n-Nu'man, al-Fagi$I, and 
other places. I kept this information secret from officers 
and men, I asked the guide as to the distance between us and 
the place where the Qarmatians had oamped, and the reply was: 
six leagues (i.e. about eight miles). So, relying on God, I ordered 
him to lead us to that place, directly; and we accordingly took 
that direction. As we advanced, we came in sight of the infidels, 
— they were already on the alert, in battle formations. Seeing 
our force moving towards them, they also began their advance 
towards us. 


road along Euphrates. The word cldliya means water wheel. In the 
Istitdr is said that ho was caught at Qarqlsiyya (ancient Circessium), a 
place at the confluence of the IChabur stTeam with Euphrates, about 20 
miles South of Dayru’a- 2 ur, It is quite possible that this Daliya was a 
small village in the same district, as may be inferred from Tabari, III, 2284. 

1 Perhaps it is the same place as “Tomania” on the maps, a village 
half way between the railway and the motor road in about twenty miles 
North from Ham&. If so, it appears that the Abbasid force was moving 
via Aleppo* 
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They had arranged their left wing in six squadrons (the 
names of the leaders are mentioned as they were probably 
ascertained later on from the prisoners), altogether about 1500 
horse, and a special reserve about 400 strong. The centre was 
under command of an-Nu'man himself, and others, with about 
1400 horse, and 3000 infantry. The right wing was composed 
of several squadrons (names of the leaders are given), also 
about 1400 horse, and about a hundred in reserve. They began 
to advance rapidly against us, while we moved towards them, 
in whole mass, unsplit. I addressed my officers and men, 
promising good reward for good work.” 

“When we were in full view of each other, a squadron on 
the left wing of the enemy put their horses to the gallop, and 
attacked the squadron of al-Husayn b. Hamdan, who was on 
our extreme right”. 

So he goes on, describing the battle, in which the “Qar- 
matians”, obviously greatly outnumbered, spent their force in 
continuously attacking, one squadron charging immediately 
affcer the other. An enormous proportion of them fell in the 
battle which was very fierce. The remnants ultimately retreated, 
and were pursued for five leagues. 

“We moved still further for about a league and a half, and 
halted, in order to enable the infantry and others to come up 
with us, fearing a ruse or an ambush from the enemy .. . We 
camped at the place where we halted, and, after a rest, I came 
out of the encampment with my offioers, staying outside till 
morning, fearing a surprise attack. (Next morning) we started 
for Hama, and thence to Salamiyya, because what remained 
of the enemy forces were at Salamiyya with the (chief) infidel , 
who had arrived there three days before *\ Unfortunately, this 
is all. The general proceeds with requests for rewards for 
different ranks, and promises to send the severed heads of the 
fallen enemy leaders. 

This passage obviously implies that Salamiyya had not 
been ravaged three days before this report was written: if it 
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had been ravaged earlier* what would have been the use for the 
“Qarmatian” leader going there ? Thus apparently the version 
of the 1st it dr is right again, and the slaughter of the family of 
al-Mahdi, with others, did not take place before the middle of 
Muliarram 291/beg. of Dec. 903. The story, narrated in the 
Istitdr , regarding the intention of Muhammad b. Sulayman, on 
his arrival, to punish the inhabitants of Salamiyya, and their 
request to send somebody to ascertain the terrible extent of the 
saok, apparently is not a fiction,— it tallies well with the trend 
of the report. 

We may add that according to the Istitar (106) the number 
of the victims was only 88. After the murders the leader went 
to the village of Akhbiyya (or Ukhbiyya, no longer extant), and 
stayed there seven days. The foroes of Muhammad b. Sulayma-n 
arrived six days after his flight. All this tallies excellently 
with the report. It seems that these details are based on facts: 
if they were Action, based on books, the author could hardly 
have resisted the temptation to dramatise the narrative, by 
making the relief arrive just too late, etc. It may be noted* 
however, that the author of the Istitar obviously knew something 
about the reports sent by Muhammad b. Sulayman to “al- 
•MuHadid” (he. al-Muktafx), but it is also obvious that he had 
not seen the text of Tabari, because the details are different: 
the “Qarmatian” is caught not at Daliya, but at Qarqlsiyya, 
the caliph is al-Mu f tadid. It is also somewhat surprising that 
the author mentions that the captured leader refused under tor¬ 
ture to acknowledge that he was one of the Qaramita. Acoording 
to Tabari, III, 2243, he was executed on the 23rd Kab. I 
291/I4th Febr. 904, in Baghdad, in the most cruel way. The 
most remarkable detail is that only just over seventy prisoners of 
war could be produced for execution. To make the number 
more imposing, by the orders of the caliph nearly three hundred 
people were arrested in Baghdad, Kufa, and other plaoes, on 
suspicion of their being Qarmatians. The prisoners, despite 
terrible tortures, denied that they belonged to the sect (III, 
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2246). The SaMbu’sh-shama, while in prison, tried to commit 
suicide by opening the veins with a piece of broken glass, but 
this was noticed, and his life was saved. 

According to the Istitdr , when the news of the “Qarmatian” 
having been captured had been received, al-Mahdl left Ramla, 
and entered Egypt. The reason, given by the author, is his 
fear that the “Qarmatian”, out of hatred, would disclose to the 
Abbasid government the secrets of the propaganda. In any 
case, if al-Mahdl was really by the end of 292/904 already in 
Sijilmasa, having passed through Egypt in the same year, his 
departure from Syria has really taken place after the execution 
of Abu MahztiL Reports whioh are found in general literature, 
as referred to above, about his arrival in Egypt, may really 
refer not to his arrival^ but to his being discovered there, whioh, 
as we may also see from the Istitdr , happened only after a 
considerable lapse of time. It is also possible that his deoision 
to go to the Maghrib was prompted by the serious successes of 
AbiL' Abdfl-lah ash-Shi e I, whioh had developed by this time. 

Thus ended a grand enterprise which, if crowned with 
success, might have substantially altered the whole course of 
the later history of Islam, by replacing the effete Abbasid cali¬ 
phate with the Eatimid in Syria. Ismaili sources, and especially 
the Istitdr , clear up very many points which so far remained 
obscure. The pioture is now perfectly clear. The movement 
was Ismaili, and had nothing to do with the Qarmatians of the 
South. It was exactly the same in nature, aims, and methods 
as the Berber rising in Ifriqiyya whioh seven years later brought 
the Fatimids to the throne of the new caliphate, In fact, it 
was quite of the same character as many and many other Shi'ite 
and Messianic risings, differing from its predecessors only in the 
grander soale of the events: just as those, it was swiftly impro¬ 
vised, had a great momentum at the beginning, and fell away 
later. It failed, as other Shi'ite early risings failed, to attain 
its aims, and we can now clearly see the reasons: though probably 
preached for a long time, and though animating great masses 
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of population, it 'was precipitated by events, and the leaders 
had to act before the movement was properly organised and 
Qo-ordinated; the existing documents do not show any sign of 
collaboration between the settled population and the invading 
Bedouins, and it seems that this did not exist. Leadership 
was bad, apparently lacking thorough plans; in addition, the 
only recognised leader, Yahya b. Zakariya, was killed just at 
the moment when the invaders were on the point of achieving 
a great success. After his death the movement degenerated 
into what may be called a plundering occupation of a defenceless 
country. The brilliant and uninterrupted military successes 
of the invaders were obviously due to three causes; religious 
animation, thirst for loot, and the hopelessly bad quality both 
of the Abbasid military forces, and generally, of the organisation 
of the Abbasid state which was obviously in a desperate condi¬ 
tion. The Bedouin rising was brushed by overwhelming forces 
of their own Bedouin brethren, bribed by the Abbasids. With 
proper leadership, and more resources, these people, most 
probably, would have been easily won over to the other side, 
and the final success of al-Mahdl obviously was not an impossi¬ 
bility in different circumstances. 

The policy of al-Mahdi, as it appears in the Istitdr, is re¬ 
markably “evasive”. He flees from Salamiyya at the first sign 
of complications, and hides himself, remaining in touch with 
events, and with the leaders of the invaders, but apparently 
taking no part in the direction of the war. He apparently 
never in his life participated in any military operations, leaving 
these to others,— his dd‘i$, such as Man^iiru’l-Yaman, Yahya, 
mentioned above, Abu * Abdil-lah ash-Shfl, and later on his 
son, al-Qa’im bi-amrFl-Mu This policy of his is perfectly 
consistent, from the beginning to the end . 1 In the case of the 
invasion of Syria he probably had many serious reasons. The 
cruel and rapacious sons of the desert, who ravaged and pltrn- 


1 Of. above, p. 63, note 1. 
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dered unfortunate Syria, were hardly fit to appear as the servants 
of the expected Mahdl, who came to “fill the earth with justice 
and equity** on his behalf. Most probably he had not much 
trust in the good intentions of the leaders, and when the elder 
brother was killed, the younger, Husayn, apparently did not 
command much prestige. He was a young man, still in his 
twenties, as mentioned by Tabari (III, 2219), and the Istitar 
probably rightly reflects the persistent friction between him 
and various parties amongst the Bedouin leaders. We can see 
that he makes every effort to lure al-Mahdl out of his hiding 
place; but the latter was certainly not so simple as to submit 
himself to the control, which the other would have in his hands 
as the commander of the army. It is quite natural therefore 
to find that the fulfilment of his promises of joining the army 
was continuously postponed, originally perhaps in the expectation 
of a decisive success, and later on such promises were given 
simply in order to placate the invaders. 

Speaking of the sons of “Zakruya”, it is difficult to assess 
their activities property. Undoubtedly their personal ambitions 
were the major moving force. But it is significant that the 
author of the Istitar , though not very friendly, nevertheless 
does not make Yahya to be an accursed villain as his younger 
brother. This, perhaps, may indicate a certain recognition of 
sincerity, preserved in sectarian tradition, if indeed it implies 
anything at all. Further, in passing judgment on his brother, 
we must not forget that his desert ideas, and still more the 
ideas of his followers, could hardly boast of much refinement 
and mildness. It seems at least that the Abbasid caliph MuktafI 
with his court and government represented no great advanoe 
on this “Qarmatian” leader, as we may judge from the sickening 
scenes, and their accompanying sentiments, described in detail 
by Tabari in connection with the execution of the captured 
rebels, and of something like three hundred people killed merely 
on suspicion. It is quite possible that the atrocities peipetrated 
by the invaders in Syria, as reported by different historians, 
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are grossly exaggerated, in oonformity with the general attitude 
of painting the “Qarmatians” in the blackest possible colours. 
One would naturally expect the author of the Istitdr to make 
the accursed heretic, who slaughtered the family of the Imam, as 
horrible as possible. But he does not mention such wholesale 
murders either elsewhere in Syria, or in Salamiyya. Here the 
“Qarmatian” leader, probably in order to arouse the failing 
religious enthusiasm, exterminates the Hashimites (looting, of 
course, their property), not only as the enemies of the Imam, 
but also as the personal and treacherous enemies of his own 
army, proved by the most decisive doouments. It is not only 
in those remote and savage days that such execution would be 
considered natural. The final execution of the relatives of the 
Imam was probably an act of revenge on his master, who, in 
his opinion, had failed him. Even after having committed such 
an atrocious act, he, Husayn b. Zakariya, still attempts to 
persuade the fickle leaders of the Bedouins to wait (p. 105), but 
they desert him, compelling him to flee. To wait for what ?— 
The promised arrival of al-Mahdi, who would miraoulously help 
him to win his cause?—But it is also quite probable that in 
reality the defeat of the ‘‘Qarmatians” was equally exaggerated. 
The report of Mnb&mmad b. Sulayman, quoted above, clearly 
shows that the expeditionary force had great fear of an impending 
attack, ambush, etc. The figure of the prisoners of war, executed 
in Baghdad, just over seventy, is also very significant. Therefore 
we may safely believe that it was not bo much the defeat as the 
psychological effect that caused the collapse. The invaders 
were accustomed to an uninterrupted series of successes, perhaps 
seeing in this the sign of Divine help, and the righteousness of 
their cause. Meeting with a serious setback, they at once became 
seized with panic, and, in the usual manner of the fickle Bedouins, 
deserted their leader and abandoned the campaign,— an event, 
which a shrewd and clever man like al-Mahdi could easily have 
foreseen. 
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There is a feature of this campaign which merits notice. 
Tabari gives many indications as to the two sons of Zakruya 
having posed as the Imams, and having claimedydescent from 
Muhammad b. Isma‘11. The lslUar y and the Sira of Ja'far, 
are silent on this point, although, in their emphatic denunciation 
of the movement, it is unlikely that they would have missed an 
opportunity to refer to so outrageous a crime against religion. 
It is quite natural that the religious atmosphere of the campaign 
should have generated a considerable number of superstitious 
beliefs. Such things as the miraculously “guided” she-camel 
of Yahya b. Zakruya, or the mole on the face of his brother, or 
his mysterious sacred books, dafdtir , which he carried with him, 
and was contemplating while the fateful battle at the gate of 
Damascus was raging, and so forth, are mentioned. Such beliefs 
might appear spontaneously, or even might be encouraged by 
the leaders. An element of “playing to the gallery” is always 
unavoidable if popularity among the masses is sought. But 
the claims to the Imamat are a different thing. These are men¬ 
tioned by Tabari categorically (III, 2218), and he even quotes 
two letters, supposed to be addressed from and to the “Qarma- 

tian” leader. 

* 

On pp. Ill, 2217-8 it is clearly stated: “Zakruya sent his 
sons to them (the KalbX clans in the Sawad of Kufa), and they 
entered into an agreement and alliance with them. They (the 
sons of Zakruya) claimed descent from 4 All ibn Abl Talib through 
Muhammad b. Isma c il, explaining that they were threatened by 
the government, and seeking for help. The tribes believed in 
this. Thereafter (the sons of Zakruya) gradually spread amongst 
them propaganda of the Qarmatian beliefs. None of the 
Kalbite clans accepted this, except for the portion (fahkidh) 
known as Banu 4 Ulays b. Damdam b. 4 Adi b. Janab, with their 
particular olients. They swore the oath of allegiance in the end 
of 289/902 near the tent of the son of Zakruya, whose name was 
Yahya, Abul-Qasim, surnamed Shaykh”. 
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Tabari further informs us that the “Shaykh”, or Ya^tya b. 
Zakruya, claimed one genealogy as follows: 

Abu * Abqlfl-lah b. Muhammad b. Isma‘11; 

Muhammad b. ‘Abdi’l-lah b. Yahya (?); 

Muhammad b. 4 Abdi’l-lah b. Muhammad b. Isma'il; 

He said that his father , known under the name of Abu 
Mahmud, was his preaching in support of his claims, and 
that he had in the Sawad, and the Bast, and the West, a hundred 
thousand followers”. 

Further on, HI, 2225, it is said that after the death of his 
brother, the younger leader, Husayn, assumed the name of Abu’l- 
-* Abbas Ahmad b. e Abdil-lah (b. Muhammad b. Ismail ?), 

Still further, III, 2232, a letter, supposed to be written by 
him to one of his deputies, begins as follows “From the slave of 
God Ahmad b. * Abdil-lah, the Mahdl, Divinely Helped, the 
Proteotor of Religion, etc.” And in the reply, III, 2234, it is 
said: “To the slave of God, Ahmad, the Imam, the Mahdl, 
Divinely Helped”, etc,, as discussed above, p. 47. 

All this is extremely suspicious. The first genealogy is an 
obvious error. The second is strange: who was this YahyS, whose 
grandson the leader pretended to be ? 1 The third is obviously 
absurd: if Yahya b. Zakruya was not older than forty, he certainly 
could not in 290 a.h. have been the grandson of Muhammad b. 
lama'll, who was born about 120 a.h. From what follows, it 
appears that his younger brother stuck to this version; thus 
if he was about 25 years old, it means that between the birth 
of his grandfather, and his own, 145 years have elapsed. Thus 
all this must be regarded as the purest nonsense, and a very 
crude forgery. Other details are equally absurd: his father, i.e., 
14 Zakruya”, who thus should be 'Abdu’l-lah b. Muhammad b. 
10105*11 himself (who probably died in the beginning of the third/ 

1 Perhaps this should bo reverted, and read as: Yahy& b. ‘Abdi’l- 
dab b. Muhammad (b. Isma‘11) ? Thus the question arises whether “the 
Shaykh” was colled Yahy& or Muhammad. 
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ninth, c.), was not an Imam, but the da'i of Ms own son. On 
the top of every thing else it is obvious that he was known very 
well to every one as the son of this Zakruya, who, as every one 
knew, was "calling” the people not to him, Ms own son, but to 
the house of the Imams residing in Salamiyya. 

. It is therefore quite possible that all this consist of nothing 
but perverted and confused tit-bits of the Fatimid genealogy, 
and that the sons of Zakruya really acted on behalf of their 
Imam, al-Mahdi. But, as the latter was hidden, and not know 
to the masses, it appeared as if they, the brothers, themselves 
posed as the Imams. The fact that one name is ascribed to 
one, and another to the other, does not prove anything: in such 
accounts two different versions could be easily "rationalised” 
into the names of two different persons. It is also not quite 
impossible that the name of the Imam was deliberately given 
in a wrong form. 

Dr. B. Lewis ("The Origin of IsmSfilism”, p. 74) quotes 
from Ms new source, Thabit, who cites the khutba 3 recited in 
Hims “during its occupation by Yafyyd ash-Shaykh in 290”. 
The fchutba itself, if not fabricated,— and this seems likely,— 
proves nothing whatever, or perhaps, even proves that the 
invaders really recognised al-Mahdi as their master. But it 
is interesting to ascertain whether Hims was really ocoupied 
during the leadership of Yaliya: the invaders hastened on the 
heels of the fleeing governor to Damascus, and remained busy 
with the siege until the death of Yahya. Cf. Tabari, III, 2225; 
it is explicitly stated that Him§ was oocupied later on. 

Thus there is no serious reason to accept the information 
as to the sons of Zakruya posing as Imams or Mahdis at its face 
value. It is natural enough that such rumours should have 
been in circulation, but from the point of view of the Mstory of 
Ismailism they appear so absurd that they could only be regarded 
as proved if we had in our hands genuinely reliable documents, 
Tabari accurately records the news that came to Ms notice. But 
he apparently never took any interest in Shi'ite sectarian matters, 
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and their intricate doctrines* and he could easily have mistaken 
the general term imam , in the sense of the religions leader, high 
priest, etc., for the Shi*it© term “Imam”, with all its implications. 

It is very unfortunate that Tabarfs great Annals come to an 
end soon after these events, and that the last pages were 
hastily composed. Perhaps a proper study of the history of 
the Yaman will reveal the true nature of the events connected 
with its conquest by Ibn Hawshab, who, as is known, was himself 
regarded by his followers as a Mahdx, — “Mansur”, according 
to the local terminology, though his loyalty to the Imam is 
beyond any doubt, and his position in the history of Ismailism 
is very high. We must regret very much the faot that his Sira 
(supposed to be written by his son, or, really, grandson, Ja f far, 
as stated in the Kitabu’bAzhar) is lost. It is strange that even 
the date of his death has not been preserved. We therefore 
cannot see clearly why the plan of the move to the Yaman should 
have been altered, and when this change took place. 

Summing up, the picture as drawn by the Istitar, and 
completely confirmed by Tabari and other souroes, if properly 
analysed, is such as could not have been invented, and cannot 
be regarded os falsified to any considerable extent. There is 
therefore very little reason to doubt that al-Mahdi in this story, 
and the historical al-Mahdi in N. Africa is one and the same 
person. If so, there can be equally little room for doubt as to 
his really being a descendant of‘All. If this is so, then there is 
nothing improbable in the supposition that he really was a 
descendant of Muhammad b. Isma'il (because otherwise he 
could have claimed another genealogy for himself). Whether 
this is true, or not, there is an incomparably greater degree of 
probability in this story than in the versions which attribute 
to him descent from Ibn Qa’ddah, for this at once implies events 
whose probability is very slight. 
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Prophecies, foretelling different important historical events, 
are often a very valuable source of historical information. They 
do not reflect the opinions or expectations of individuals or 
narrow circles, but voice the dreams, aspirations, and wishful 
thinking of wide masses. In a Muslim atmosphere they are 
expressed in the form of Jiadiths or ahhbdr (amongst the Shfites) 
because Islamic mentality does not attach any importance to the 
prophesying of private individuals; only the Last and Final 
Prophet, Muhammad, can be recognised as a real prophet. The 
Shfite akhbdr are merely a variety of the fyadUhs, because in 
theory the Imams were only revealing what hidden esoterio 
knowledge the Prophet himself had revealed to ‘All, who had left 
it to his posterity. 

But although there is much similarity between general and 
prophetic tradition in origin and evolution, both in the Shi'ite 
and Sunnite environments, prophecies have peculiarities of 
their own. The Jiadlth referring to the dogmatic or legal side of 
the Islamic doctrine is usually a part, or element, of a certain 
school, or current in publio opinion, created, popularised, de¬ 
veloped, or rejeoted by specialists in their struggle for certain 
general tendencies in Islam. Contrary to this, a prophecy, by 
its nature, usually is individual, as concerned with individual 
events. It is merely an effort of the religious mentality of the 
masses to obtain religious sanction for their aspirations, super¬ 
stitious beliefs, or political sympathies or antipathies. Its 
religious form is the work of more or less skilled specialists 
theologians, but the contents rarely com© from theological 
circles. If in other fyadiths the “pressure of publio opinion” 
plays a considerable part, but is modified by the interference of 
conservative religious tendencies, in prophecies the way is wide 
open for additions and substantial alterations. One example 
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will suffice: it is quite possible that public opinion, feeling it 
hard to reconcile itself to the fact of the death of the Prophet, 
expected bia return “in due course”, or the advent of another 
religious leader of a similar standing, even immediately after 
the sad event, and expressed these expectations in the form of 
belief in certain predictions attributed to the Prophet himself. 
We see further how the Islamic world becomes gradually .filled 
with expectations of the advent of the expected Messiah at the 
end of the first century after the death of the Prophet. Then 
the expectations are shifted to the end of a three hundred years* 
period, later on of a thousand, and so forth. How strong such 
beliefs could be, and how great an appeal they could make to 
the religious sentiment of the masses, may be seen from the fact 
that similar “cheques’* have on many and many occasions, even 
in modem times, been successfully “cashed** by enterprising 
people. Here wishful thinking creates faith, and faith aocepts 
as the fact that what, is wished has been predicted by the source 
of religious knowledge, the Prophet himself. 

The most valuable feature of many prophecies is the internal 
evidence which permits their accurate dating. Especially in 
different sectarian circles they are so crudely adjusted to the 
general fyadith style that dating does not present much difficulty, 
and permits the student to steal a glance at the popular mentality 
of the period. But, unfortunately for the historian, the same 
religious sentiment which helps the preservation of such informa¬ 
tion, also aots in the opposite direction. Suoh “too accurate** 
or “too concrete” predictions awake the rather dormant critioal 
sense of theologians; and they, with Ml right, indeed, declare 
such “propheoies” spurious, retaining in standard and high 
olass works only those which are formulated in the vaguest way. 
For this reason it is extremely difficult to collect such “vivid” 
prophetical tradition. It is scattered in the most different works, 
sectarian or orthodox, in the form of quotations in controversial 
passages, references to different subjects, and so on, but it seems 
that systematic collections of prophecies aTe extremely rare; 
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still more rarely are they left free from ruthless “purification”, 
which deprives them of what from the historian’s point of view 
would be the most valuable items. 

For this reason special appreciation is due to a most interest¬ 
ing set of about fifty prophetic traditions concerning the Mahdt 
and the Fatimids, preserved in the fifteenth part of the Sharfyu’l- 
-akhbdr of QadI Nu'man (Guide, 68; of. also above, pp. 12 and 61 
sq.). As may be seen from other parts of this work, which is 
one of his latest compilations, the aged QadI Nu'ma-n freely 
epitomized in it portions of his earlier works. It is therefore 
quite possible that this section is substantially based on his 
other compilation, the Mat(Rvmu'l-MahM (of. Guide, 101), which, 
very unfortunately for ns, is lost x . 

As is known, prophecies about the Mahdl (in general) have 
been to some extent studied, chiefly from Sunnite sources, by 
different Orientalists: Snauck Hurgroixje (“Der Mahdi”, Revue 
Ooloniale Internationale^ 1886); E. Blochet (“Le messianisme 
dans rh&t6rodoxie musulmane”, 1908; “Etudes sur T^soterisme 
musulman”, 1910); D. 8. Margoliouth (“On Mahdis and Mah- 
dism”, Proceedings of the British Academy, vol. VII, pp, 1-21); 
D. B. Macdonald (article “al-Mahcfi” in the third vol. of the 
Encyclopaedia of Islam, 111-115), etc. The most accessible and 
handiest collection of the Shi e ite (Ithna-*ashari) tradition is 
to be found in the famous compendium of Shi'ite theology, the 
Biharu’l-anwar, by Muhammad Baqir b. Muhammad Taqi 
Majlis!, its thirteenth volume (completed in 1078/1667; lith. 
Isfahan, 1304/1887). 

In order to avoid repetition here of various general points, 
the student is advised to acquaint himself with the short, but 
very valuable article of the late Prof. D. S. Margoliouth, referred 
to above. For the sake of economy of space we may take it 
here as already known to the reader. 


1 As suggested above, on p. 13, note 2, perhaps it is really nothing 
-but the same fifteenth juz 7 of the jShcvrJm *l-akhbftr, treated as a separate 
work ¥ * 

7 
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Vol. XIII of the Bihdru’l-anwdr presents a formidable 
appearance of 249 folio closely written pages. For our purposes, 
however, only a small portion can be used, because the whole 
emphasis of the work is not on the traditions regarding the 
Mahdl in general, but on those conoeming the Ithna-‘ashari 
twelfth Imam, whose historical reality is, generally speaking, 
very doubtful. Therefore only certain isolated general prophe¬ 
cies about the signs of the advent of the Mahdl, miraculous 
proofs of his mission, etc,, are of any use for ns, It is therefore 
a matter of great importance to note that even in spite of this 
there are numerous cases in which Ithna- e ashari , traditions 
closely resemble Ismaili ideas. The most remarkable point, 
however, is the preservation of obviously “Sevener” beliefs as 
to the Mahdl being the seventh in his line of descent from 'All,— 
“ibn sitia ”, 4 ‘the descendant (or successor) of six” (or “sabi' 
min-ni”, p. 35). 1 

In his collection of traditions Qadi Nu‘man certainly used, 
first of all, the well-known general fyadUks, known to all sohools 
of Muslim thought, as also those favoured by the Shfites. But 
despite the restraint and sobermindedness, so evident in his 
workB, he has added a number of traditions emanating, from 
devout Ismaili circles, which express the ardent expectations 
of those strata, concerning, the Fatimids, their administrative 
activities, and their high policy towards the Muslim and non- 
Muslim world. These are especially precious as they offer us a 
certain degree of reliable guidance on the obscure question of 
the “revolutionary” activities, so often sweepingly attributed to 
Ismailism, 

In addition to a few prophecies referring to the personal 
appearance of the coming Mahdl, already dealt with above, 
pp. 61-65, the collection may be split into three main groups: 

i MajlisI is puzzled by the implications of this ibn sitta, and explains 
it in the sense that amongst the eleven ancestors of the (Ithna-‘ashari) 
Mahdl there shall be six difforent names repeated {‘Ali, Hasan, Husayn, 
Muhammad, Ja*far, and Musa). But this obviously is too artificial to be 
acceptable. * 
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firstly, traditions concerning the descent of the expected Mahdl 
from * All and Fatima; secondly, his expeoted activities as a 
theocratic ruler, who is to introduce law and order into the 
world in accordance with the letter and spirit of Islam; and, 
lastly, the aspirations of Islam to union under the sceptre of 
such a theocratic ruler. We may sum up each group separately, 
in literal translations from the lyx&iihs or akftbar belonging to 
each group. It may be noted, however, that very often Qadi 
Nu c man accompanies them with necessary explanations of rare 
words, and other comments. These may be found in the original 
Arabic, to which the students interested in the details may 
refer, but are omitted as far as possible here, for thepurpose of 
simplification and avoidance of superfluities. 1 

1. The AHA descent of the Fatimids. (No. 18). “It is 
related from ‘All ibn Abl Talib that he once asked the Prophet: 
shall the Mahdl be one of our descendants, or of some one else ? 
The Prophet replied: yes, he shall be a descendant of ours. By 
us the religion shall be brought to completion, just as it was by 
us initiated. By us God shall cause the hearts (of His enemies) 
to be reconciled after their enmity, just as by us He has smoothed 
the hearts of idolaters after their opposition/’ Qadi Nu'man 
adds some comments, explaining that the religion (of Islam) 
will triumph under al-Mahdl and his descendants, so that the 
present order will end, and the Qiyamat (religious revolution) 
will come under one of his successors. 

(No. 19). “And it is reported from ‘Ah who said that the 
Apostle of God said to him: al-Mahdl shall be our descendant, 
from the ahlu'l-Bayt, or his family. God shall make him ready 
overnight ”. Qadi Nu f man explains that the expression yuslilm- 
-hu 9 which can be used in different senses, does not mean that the 


1 Every tradition is here given its consecutive number in the original 
text, under which it is quoted in this chapter. In order to present their 
oontents in a more systematic and clear form, they ore here arranged 
regardless of their sequence in the original. The translation is literal, but 
invocations of blessings upon different saints, etc,, are here omitted. 
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Mahdi will be bad, and God will make him good, but that God 
will make him ready to start on his mission. 

(No. 24). “Ibn Ghassan, with proper isnad, relates from 
* Abdul-l&h b. ‘Abbas, amongst other matters, that the Mahdl 
shall be from the ahlu’l-Bayt. Just as God has ennobled you by 
sending the First one to you, so He shall make the Last one to 
come after the First”. 

(No. 34). “In a fyaMth related from Qatada who said: I 
asked Sa'id (b. al-Musayyib):—is the story of the Mahdl truth ? 
Said he: yes. And I asked: from what kind of people shall he 
be % He said: from Quraysh (and ao on,—from Banu Hashim, 
a descendant of ‘Abdul-Muttalib, from the son of Fatima)”. 
Qadi Nn*man adds: “and if he should ask 8a‘!d, from which son 
of Fatima, he would surely have said: from al-Husayn, because 
he mentioned this in another Jiadith, as we shall see. He, Sa'ld, 
was not a man who related matters other than what he really 
heaTd (from the Prophet)”. 

(No. 35). Another fyadbik, related from the same Sa‘!d, who 
heard it from Umm Salma: “I heard the Apostle of God saying: 
the Mahdl shall be a descendant of mine, through my daughter 
Fatima”. 

(No. 38). “It is reported from Ja‘far as-Sadiq 1 , who, 
through his ancestors, heard that al-Husayn was asked once 
about the Mahdl. He said: he shall be a descendant of mine". 

(No. 43). “ Abii’l-Hto 2 b> Furwa relates from the Prophet 
who said: the Islamic community shall not disappear before it 
possesses twelve lieutenants (of mine), all of them my descen¬ 
dants, each acting according to the Truth and the religion of the 
Right Path. Amongst them there shall be one who shall rule 
for forty years,*and another for thirty years". 


_ 1 QftcJI Na'm&n, in true Arab style, always calls all the Imams by 
their full names; and Imam Ja'far always appears here as Abu ‘Abdi’H&h 
Jo*far b. Muhammad. Further on this abbreviation is introduced to save 
space. 

s In some MSS he is oalled Abu J&rud, as further on. In some other 
copies both forms appear together, cf. no. 45 on the next page. 
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(No. 42). “It is related from e All b. al-Husayn (i.e. Zaynu’l- 
-‘abidin), who said: there shall come from amongst us the Qa’im l 2 , 
(i.e. the Mahdi). And after him there shall be twelve other 
Mahdls” (i.e. the Imams from his progeny)”. 

Expressions in brackets obviously belong to Qadl Nu‘ man. 
The preceding fyadith is obviously intended to sanctify the posi¬ 
tion of al-Qa’im, who was the twelfth in the line, but No. 42 
obviously is a later development of the same idea, produced 
after the death of al-Qa’im. 

(No. 46), “Prom what is related by ad-Da‘shi, whose story 
comes from Abul-BLarr (or Abu’l-Jarud ?) a , who said: the Mahdi 
and seven (of his descendants) who will succeed him, will all be 
righteous ($dliJj,) } so muoh so that none like them was ever 
heard of”. 

(No. 48). "Said Safwan al-Jammal: I asked once Ja*far 
a?-§adiq, while being in his presence: o, son of the Apostle of 
God 1 Shall there come amongst you (i.e. the Imams) one who 
shall shed muoh blood %— He (Ja'far) sat a while with his head 
bent down. Then he said: o, Thabit (sic), from amongst us 
shall come those who shall shed blood, and those who shall 
kindle fire, the righteous and the wise, the leaders to salvation 
(Mdi) and the Mahdi (i.e. Divinely guided), the rightful Guide 
(muhtad^t and the one by whom people shall be led. Prom 
amongst us shall be the one over whose head the sun shall come 
down, and then rise from the place where it sets. We are the 
Divine family,— from us comes the Lion of God, We are 
Divinely appointed guardians,— o Thabit,— not the guardians 
of gold or silver, but of His secret wisdom. We are Divine 
Pillars, the treasury of God. His Prophet is our grand-father, 


1 In all these prophecies the term qcCi/m has none of the implications 
which it has acquired, in later Ismaili literature, where it means the initiator 
of a new era in religion, the Qa’im of the Qiydmat. Here obviously the 
sentence idha qdm q&'vm min-nd means simply; when one of our progeny 
( successfully) rises in a revolt (against the present order, to uphold the 
purity of religion.). 

2 Cf. above, note 2 on p. 100. 
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and ‘All is our father. Fatima is our mother, and Khadlja bint 
Khuwaylid is our grand-mother. Ja'far at-Tayyar, who is in 
Paradise is our uncle; Hamza, the lord of the martyrs, is the 
uncle of our father. Who has such noble origin and descent as 
we have 1 2 3 * God has entrusted us with His Mystery, His inspira¬ 
tion, and His knowledge. He made us speakers of His wisdom 8 ”. 

(No. 30). “It is related from Ibn Ghassan, who related 
from ‘All ibn Abi Talib, who said: two men shall come from 
amongst us, one descending from the other. One shall be called 
al-Mahdi, and the other al-Mordi (i.e. pleasing) Qa^i Nu‘man 
adds: "al-Mahdi had already come, and al-Murdi shall oome 
from his progeny, because ‘All said that he, al-Murdi, shall be a 
descendant of his (i.e. al-MahdTs) 5 * * \ 

(No. 28). “I (i.e. Qadi Nu‘man himself) heard Imam al- 
-Mu*izz li-dini’l-lah (341-365/953-975) narrating concerning 
al-Mahdi. He said: once a certain important man asked him: 
art thou (really) the expected Mahdi, under whose authority 
God shall gather His slaves, making him the king of the whole 
earth, and shall the religion of the world become one under thee 1 
—-He (al-Mahdi) replied to him: the mission of the Mahdi 
is enormous. I have a considerable share in it, and those who 
are coming after me shall also share it. (And al-Mu‘izz added): 
if it should he the lot of one person only, how could anything 
from it come to me ? 

Then al-Mu‘izz continued: al-Mahdi was the key which 
opened the lock of the Divine bounty, mercy, blessing, and 

1 This obviously refers to the well-known tradition about the Prophet 
naming certain people as those to whom Paradise is promised. This 
Ja‘far was one of them. 

* Tills is neither undignified boastfulness, nor self-advertisement, but 
simply a literary device of the original compiler: imitation of **pro- 
Islamio” poems of contest between warriors. 

3 As the student may easily notice, the akhbcvt related from ‘All 

himself and Imam Ja'far are usually lengthy, elaborate, with obvious pre- 
tepee to high literary style, occasional '‘Bedouinization 1 ’ and introduction 

of all sorts expressions and similes concerned with oamels, etc., such as are 

quite rare in other kadiths and ahhbar. Their uniformity of style suggests 

their common origin from a well-known early collection. It would be 

extremely interesting to identify it. 
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happiness. By him God has opened all these to His slaves. And 
this shall continue after him in his successors, until the promise 
of God which He made to them in His bounty, might and 
power, will be fulfilled.” 

(No. 5). “ Kamza b. Hamran related from Ja far as-Sadiq: 

I mentioned before Mm the successive Imams after the Apostle 
of God, one after another, ultimately coming to himself. I 
testified that God has made it obligatory to obey them. And 
when I pronounced his name, he made me a sign with his hand 
to be silent; and I became silent. Then he said to me: the 
Imams, after God has taken His Prophet, were no others than 
thou hast named one after the other. Then he added: and if 
I relate to you a prophecy (of the Prophet,— liaddathtu-hum) 
about a certain Imam from amongst us, concerning something 
that should have happened, and it in fact had not happened, 
it means that this shall take'place under (one of) his successors 

We may add, that, as is well known, the term mahdi does 
not appear in the Coran. Propheoies concerning the Mahdi 
are not found in the earliest collections of the hadtihs ; Bukhari 
does not mention any 1 . The doctrine grows gradually, and 
apparently becomes widespread not earlier than about a hundred 
years after the time of the Prophet. It appears to be consi¬ 
derably influenced by non-Islamic messiamstic ideas, such as 
Christian, Zoroastrian, and Jewish. The most important 
development, as can be seen above, was the effort of Ismaili 
circles to amalgamate this doctrine with the doctrine of the 
Imamat, and to make the mission of the promised Mahdi not 
individual and personal, but a family affair, - a task earned on 
by several succeeding generations. 

There is no doubt therefore that all these prophecies date 
from the end of the second/eighth o. at the earliest; and those 
regarding the continuation of the Mahdfs mission by his suc- 


1 OfrMargoliouth, op. cifc., pp. 8-9; Macdonald, Bnc. of Islam, III, 
112-113. 
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cessors are probably not earlier than the first half of the 
fourth/tenth o. 

2. The Mission of the Mahdl and the Fatimids. Exactly 
one-third of the prophecies collected by Qadi Nu*raan refer to 
the expectations connected with the advent of the Mahdl, either 
as an individual ruler, or as a dynasty of Fatimid descent, as 
shown above. We may consider first those which refer to the 
general conditions, the "new order”, to he introduced in Islam. 
In the religious atmosphere of the time, the panacea for all ills 
and evils was necessarily strict enforcement of the letter and 
spirit of religious law: this is to be the means of filling the earth 
with justice even as it has been filled with injustice and oppres¬ 
sion, and thus performing the primary and the ultimate purpose 
of the theocratic rule of the true successors of the Prophet, 
sprung from his holy progeny. Thus almost without exception 
these prophecies hinge on the dream of the “restoration of 
piety”, and the unification of the religion of the world: humanity 
is to become one flock under one shepherd. This is rather a 
striking contrast to the usual idea of the “revolutionary” aspira¬ 
tions of Ismailism, and the silly tales of the malicious scheming 
of the devilish son of al-Qaddah to uproot Islam, and supersede 
it with the “religion of the Magians”. 

(No. 1). Apparently an ancient tradition, ci'. Bihar, p. 152: 
“Said Abu Baslr: I heard Abu ‘Abdi'l-lah Ja‘far b. Muhammad 
(i.e, Imam Ja'far) saying: Islam started as a stranger, and shall 
again become a stranger that it was at the start, preached to 
strangers”. 1 

Qa^I Nu'man adds: “this is a well-known hadMh related 
from the Prophet by many ShTite and Sunnite authors. In 
other versions it is explained by Imam Ja ( far to Abu Basir at 
his request: “A Preacher [ad-da'l min-nd) from amongst our 
'descendants shall start a new preaching, just as the Prophet 

1 The expression gharib, which is here used, implies a considerable 
degree of poverty, Gharlb is not so much an <l outsider”, as a poor, stranded 
man, without relatives to help him. 
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started his”. Al-Mahdl really launched a new campaign of 
preaohing when religious practice had become perverted, sinful 
innovations had been introduced, leaders of impiety had usurped 
authority, and even the mention of the true leaders had been 
discontinued,—. those, the obedience to whom God made obliga¬ 
tory upon His slaves”, etc. 

(No. 2). “It is related about e Ali that he once preached in 
the mosque of Kufa 1 2 J calling men to exert themselves for religion, 
and warning them against oowardice, and what it brings in its 
train. And when he completed his sermon, a man stepped out, 
and said: o, Commander of the faithful! What can affect us 
while thou art with us, the brother of the Apostle of God, his 
cousin, and son-in-law; while the banner and the standard of the 
Apostle of God is with us; while two grand-sons of the Prophet, 
al-Hasan and al- Husayn are with us, the lords of the youths, and 
those to whom Paradise belongs ? Even if all Jinn and all men 
rise against us, they cannot overpower us l 

To this ‘All replied: how can this he achieved until suffering 
becomes acute, until the progeny of the Prophet are humiliated 
and abused, and the millstone of calamity crushes you, until 
there shall remain in this world none but the helper to adversa¬ 
ries, or one who does not dare to oppose them? And when 
matters come to this state, then God shall send the best man in 
His community (or: amongst our progeny), who shall slay the 
tyrants in one battle after the other, until God shall be propi¬ 
tiated, and the people should say, the Qurayshites and (other) 
Arabs: by God, if only this man could be a descendant of Muham¬ 
mad the Prophet, verily he should pity us ! a — And they shall 
regard as a great blessing if they could see me (again, even) for a 
while on the day, from which there is no escape for them.— And 
the man asked again: and when God shall be propitiated ?—* Ali 
replied: God shall put mercy in bis (tins warrior’s) heart, and he 

1 Kufa, the mosque in Kufa, and its minor, play a considerable part 
in mystic aichbdr of the jShfites. 

2 Of. Bihar, p. 30,—the same prophecy. 
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shall lift his sword from them.— The man asked: and when 
shall this happen ?— ‘All replied: when God shall desire this.* 9 

In his comments Qadi Nu‘man says that this promised 
warrior was al-Mahdl who has slain the enemies of God, those 
whom his hand reached, and his successors shall slay their 
successors who still remain alive, until God shall put meroy into 
their heart, and they shall lift their swords from them. This 
was revealed by ‘All, and he never said any such things unless 
they had been revealed to him by the Prophet of God. This is 
one of the proofs of the mission of al-Mahdl. 

(No. 3). “It is related from Imam Jafar that he said: 
when the Qa*im 1 from our family arises, he shall not make men 
to be pious except with his sword; and in this he shall follow 
the example {swat) of‘All b. Abl Talib”. 

This tradition is apparently taken from a context dealing 
with some questions of divorce. In his lengthy oomments 
Qadi Nu‘man explains that this refers to the faot that al-Mahdi 
■compelled men to follow the practice of the talaqu'Viddat loa’s- 
sunnat , instead of the pMqidl-bid* at ,— obviously the Shi‘ite ob¬ 
servances connected with divorce instead of some later simpli¬ 
fied proceedings. He takes it as simply ai\ example of the restorer 
tion of correct religious practice in general. And in doing 
this, al-Mahdi and his successors, and continuators of his work, 
followed the polioy of ‘ All himself, 

(No. 16). “From ‘AbduT-lah b. Mas‘ud, who heard the 
Prophet saying: you, people of this community, shall belong to 
four different parties: the first, standing for the truth,— evil 
shall never affect it. 

Some one interfered, asking: and shall they never be 
attacked 1 

The Prophet replied: yes, and they shall never be shattered 
by any great shook.— And he continued: and the second party, 
siding with wrong, shall always err in everything. 


1 Of. note 1 on p. 101. 
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Some one interfered, asking: but shall they offer prayers ? 
The Prophet replied: yes. And their prayer shall bo a 
testimony against them.— And he continued: the third party 
shall pursue the truth, but fall into error, violating prescriptions 
of the religion, as a strayed arrow shot from a bow; and they 
shall never return to the truth as the arrow never returns by 
itself baokwards. And the fourth party shall always reason 
whether this or that is correct, but shall abide by what God 
wished them to abide by. Then Islam shall be near to the re¬ 
turning to the door from which it has entered the world. 

Some one asked: to which, o, Slave of the Merciful 1— The 
Prophet replied: to the descendants of c Abdu’l-Muttalib 55 , 

In his commentary, after philological explanations, Qadi 
man identifies the erring paTty with the Kharijites, the 
truthful one with the Shi'ites, those against whom their prayer 
shall be a testimony with the Omayyads and Abbasids, and so 
on. The advent of al-Mahdi brought Islam to the door from 
which it came into existence. 

(No. 17). "And ‘Inan b. Ibrahim relates from Imam Ja'far, 
who said: if I would possess even a little of (secular) authority, I 
would pull down all the buildings between the hills of as-Safa 
and al-Marwa (in Mekka). Such a thing can only be done by a 
Hashimite”. 1 

Qadi Nu'man explains that this refers to the sacred open 
space, intended for the hajj ceremonies, associated with the 
memory of Adam. Private houses encroached on it at later 
periods. As the Qadi says, such clearing of the sacred space 
had not been done by bis time, but shall be done soon by one of 
the true Imams. 


1 A somewhat similar hctdlth is included in the Sihdv , p. 188: 4l said 
Imn/m Ja £ far: when our Qa’im shall rise, he shaU pull down to the founda¬ 
tion the Mekka mosque, and return it to the place on which it originally 
stood. He shall out the hands of Banu Sh&yba, attaching those to the 
door of Ka*ba, under a poster: these are the thieves of Ka*ba”. 
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(No. 20). “‘Abdu’l-lah b. Mas'ud relates from the Prophet 
who said: the world shall not end until it shall be ruled by a 
descendant of mine, by the law revealed by God”. 

(No. 21). “And Ahdu’r-Razzaq, from Abu Sa e id al-Hadharl 
relates that the Prophet mentioned a great calamity which shall 
affect this community (Islam), so much that no one shall be able 
to find a refuge to hide himself from oppression. Then God 
shall send a man from amongst his (the Prophet’s) descendants; 
who shall fill the earth with equity and justice even as it has been 
filled with injustice and oppression. Inhabitants of the heaven 
and of the earth shall be pleased with him: the heaven shall not 
retain even a single drop of rain unshed, and the earth shall not 
retain any plant ungrown, so that both the living and the dead 
shall be happy”.! 

QadI Nu'man explains the expression ‘ itrat, progeny of the 
Prophet, and says that by it al-Mahdi is meant. 

(No. 25). "Ibn Salam relates, through a correct isnad 
from ‘All ibn Abi Talib, who said: there are three kinds of 
calamities: the calamity of excessive opulence; of excessive 
scarcity, and that by which men are purified as gold is extracted 
from the ore. This shall not cease until there comes a man from 
our family, progeny of the Prophet, and God shall make their 
task a success”. 

QadI Nu'man explains that “opulence” here means too 
much authority given to those who used it for the oppression of 
the progeny of the Prophet. Calamity of scarcity means in¬ 
ability to resist this on the part of the faithful; and the “testing 
of gold” refers to the ciroumstances of the advent of al-Mahdl 
when the pious received their reward after enduring hardships. 

(No. 26). “Ahmad b. ‘Umar, through his isndd* relates 
from { All b. Abi Talib, who said to some of his followers when 
they complained on the oppression of the impious: o ye people 
of our following I Pray with them, participating in Friday 


i Of. Biliar, p. 188. 
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prayers, and do your duty as prescribed by them. Because once 
discrimination arises, then comes war. We. members of the 
family of the Prophet, are in charge of one of the gates of Para¬ 
dise. Who follows it (the Prophet's family) shall succeed, and 
who opposes it shall be destroyed; whosoever adheres to it, 
adheres to the truth. Is it not true that Islam was introduced 
by us, and shall be completed by us ? Even if the world shall 
be at its last day, God, nevertheless, shall appoint to it a man 
from amongst ourselves who shall fill it with justice even as much 
as it has been filled with oppression”. 

Qadi Nu c man adds that the expression f ‘a gate of Paradise 
is with us” means that the true Imam belongs to the family 
of the Prophet. 

(No. 27). “And ‘Ahdul-lah b. Habla, through his isnad, 
relates from ‘All that he said: verily, Islam shall disappear from 
amongst people just as a frightened camel bolts from the herd; 
and God shall not return it back except through a descendant of 
ours 

(No. 31). "And it is related from *Ali: I see your religion 
as if it were an obstinate (mutawalU) camel which wags its tail, 
and does not permit itself to be oaught. This shall be so until God 
shall return it to you by the hand of a descendant of ours”. 

The "Bedouinization” of these two traditions obviously 
points to a late origin, when such camel terms, and other details 
of the Bedouin life, came into fashion,— probably well into the 
third/ninth o. 

(No. 32). "And *Ali also said: with regard to the dawn of 
universal love, it shall breathe in any case; even if the world 
shall have to come to an end the next day, God shall prolong the 
single remaining day of its existence in order that a man shall 
rule it, from our descendants. When you see this day, you shall 
see that no one shall shoot an arrow or stone at anybody, nor 
shall any one strike others with his spear. Then offer thanks 
to God 1 Be patient till its arrival if you are suffering,— reward 
belongs to those who fear God.” 
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(No. 36). “Zadan relates from Salman al-Farsi, who said: 
a Qa’im shall inevitably rise from amongst the descendants of 
Fatima. He shall rise from the Maghrib, smashing the power of 
the heretics and slaying the tyrants ”. 

(No. 37). “ Habib b. Abi Thabit relates from Ibn Idris, who 

said: I was sitting once in a gallery of a mosque, while al-Musayyib 
was present. He said: I heard ‘All saying: did not I tell you 
about the members of my family? Is c Abdu'l-lah b. Ja‘far 
their (i.e. enemies') associate? And al-Hasan b. ‘All, who is 
fond of feasting and eating, shall he, even being surrounded by 
a crowd of gluttons, neglect you in the battle if trapped as birds ? 
Or shall not Ibn ‘Abbas recite (the Goran) for you? And I 
myself and al-ECusayn belong to you, and you belong to us. 

Verily everybody takes as the proof of your wickedness 
your disobedience to your Imam who is the true one, and com¬ 
pares it with their (the supporters of the Omayyads and Abba- 
sids) obedience to their caliphs, who are the false ones; the dis¬ 
order in your country, as compared with the order in theirs- 
Their authority over you shall last so long that there shall remain 
only their helpers and those who shall not oppose them. You 
shall be able to endure this only by adopting the tactics of the 
slave who obeys his master in his presence, and abuses him in his 
absence. Every one shall cry out, one over his religion, the 
other over his lost property. All that God has prohibited they 
shall make permitted, and their oppression shall enter every 
house or tent. You should offer sincere thanks if God shall 
forgive you then; but if you suffer, you should be patient, because 
the reward belongs to those who fear God I ” (and so on, as in 
No. 32 and 1). 

(No. 44). “From what Ya^ya b. Salam used to relate from 
^Abdu'l-lah b. ‘Umar, who said: be gladdened, the days of tyrants 
shall end soon. And after them shall come a “bonesetter ”, 
whom God Himself has appointed to set right the community 
of Muhammad,— he is the MahdI. After him shall come the 
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Mansur (Divinely helped), and after him a number of the righteous 
Imams”* 

Comments: this ‘Abdu’l-lah b. 'Umar could only have said 
this if he heard the Prophet himself, or heard from others who 
heard him,— such foreknowledge could only be revealed by 
Qod. Already al-Mahdi and al-Mansur came, and other righteous 
Imams shall come in due course. 

In reading through all these traditions and prophecies, 
quoted above, it is easily seen that they express strong disap¬ 
pointment at and resentment over the general conditions in the 
world, and expect these to grow gradually still worse. This 
state of things can only be repaired by the theocratic form of 
government, and only a direct descendant of the Prophet can 
be eligible as a candidate to the high office of the head of Islam. 
Only ho, continuing the line of the 'one who introduced Islam, 
can benefit the world by enforcing the Divine law, and himself 
observing it. 

QadI NVman obviously selected only those traditions which 
were completely acceptable to the strict Ismaili. Yet we can 
easily see that, except for a few, obviously very late traditions, 
specially concerning the Patimids, all these traditions can be 
easily classed as generally-Shfite. Moreover, similar longing and 
impatient expectations regarding the Deliverer, were widespread 
all over the Sunnite world: the beliefs concerning the Mahdi 
soon became universal, and were variously developed by the 
addition of different Sufyanis, Shfimls, Khurasanls, Yamanis, 
etc,, depending on provincial ambitions. Taken in a strict 
sense, all such dreams were anti-dynastic, because they implied 
disoontent with the Abbasid rule, and a wish for revolution (to 
use a modem term). It is also obvious that Ismailism, sharing 
such popular beliefs and dreams, presented no exception, and 
was not even more deeply tinged in this respeot than other 
branches of Shi'ism. Therefore there is not the slightest founda¬ 
tion for regarding Ismailism in this respeot as a specially “re¬ 
volutionary” movement. 
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As can be seen above, there is not the slightest trace of any 
“class war ”, or even class-consciousness, not the slightest allusion 
to any of those “ communistic ” ideals, which are from time 
to time "discovered” by students who supplement the soarcity 
of materials at their disposal with the richness of their imagina¬ 
tion. If we have to translate the alleged "dangerous revolu¬ 
tionary doctrine of Ismailism” into modem terms, it would be 
only a peculiar religious form of constitutionalism: equity of all 
before the law in a theocratic state in which the necessary con¬ 
stitutional guarantees are found in the family tradition of the 
hereditary king, who, being the lineal descendant of the Apostle 
of God, sent by Him to reveal His religion, is Divinely protected 
against corruption, and abuse of his powers. If such very modest 
demands appeared as a "dangerous revolutionary movement” 
to the Abbasids, we can only imagine what were the real condi¬ 
tions under their rule. 

No doubt, there is much exaggeration on both sides: neither 
was the Ismaili movement so outrageously “revolutionary 
nor were the general conditions of life under the Abbasids so 
terribly bad as reflected in these prophecies. Most probably 
they were suoh as they were believed to be only in certain 
individual localities, at certain particular periods. But, as is 
well-known, popular psychology is never “oritical” or "scien¬ 
tific” : it goes from a few isolated striking oases, which captivate 
its imagination, to sweeping generalisations; and its marked 
feature is its pronounced pessimism: Hell, Eternal Punishment, 
tortures after death, the impatient expectations of the Last 
Day, with all the horrors which are expected to aooompany 
it, etc., oocupy the popular mind beyond all comparison more 
than the matters referring to Paradise and its promised bliss. 
It is one of the main functions of the official clergy in every 
religion to restore the balance by emphasising its official optimism 
founded on the promises of the Divine meroy, forgiveness, inter¬ 
cession of Jesus, Muhammad, saints, etc. 
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It is also remarkable that all such dreams and expectations 
are concerned only with earthly matters, or r rather, one such 
matter only,— the enforcement of law and order. They never 
refer to suoh eschatologioal matters as salvation of the soul, 
atonement, delivery from sin. Popular psychology appears 
in them in quite a sober and secular strain. In Shfitic inter¬ 
pretation, in which the promised Mahdi has gradually become, 
as we can see from these propheoies, nothing but the founder 
of the Alid dynasty which is to supersede all non-Alid dynasties 
in the Muslim world, his advent is by no means treated as the 
End of the World, Day of Judgment, and Resurrection. It is 
nothing but the longed for revolution,— purely dynastic, but 
neither social, nor religious. Its aim is to enforce Islam in its 
pure form, and in no way to upset or to abolish it. 

3. Special Political Aims and Mystic Mission of the Alids . 
The prophecies mentioned above are all concerned with the 
general aims of the expected Alid, and particularly the Patimid, 
rulers. But there are many prophecies which touch on popular 
dreams of wider interest relating to political affairs, or to military 
plans based on religious sentiment, or to various acts connected 
with ancient superstitious beliefs. This group of prophecies 
presents very great interest on aocount of oerfcain historical 
references imbedded in them, which offer material for determining 
their date and the milieu in which they arose. - 

(No. 29). “Ibn Ghassan (through his isndd) relates from 
*Ali, who said: guard your faith from these three: the man to 
whom God has revealed His Coran, but who, nevertheless, tries 
to make his own Islam, different from that revealed by God; 
him who neglects it, throws it away; and the man who shall draw 
his sword against his neighbour, accusing him (falsely) of im¬ 
piety. Some people asked him: o, Commander of the faithful I 
And who is the worst amongst these ? He replied: the one who 
accuses others (falsely) of impiety. Or the one who treats 
with contempt the fpadiths^ regarding these as tissues of lies, the 
8 
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one who always tries to supersede a lengthy Jtad/ith with a still 
longer one, thus advertising his own erudition. 

Or the ordinary man, whom, by a chance, God hag given 
authority, and he claims that every one who obeys him, obeys ■ 
God, and who disobeys him, disobeys the Deity. This is a lie: 
no mortal can claim obedience to himself when it constitutes 
disobedience to God. Otherwise the millstone of authority 
would keep on grinding even when it has gone wrong. Con¬ 
trary to this, mercy should constitute the basic force of author¬ 
ity. Only God can relieve it from this condition. 

Is it not that the best of my descendants, and the prominent 
members of my family are the wisest men since their youth, and 
the most learned men in their ripe age 1 By us God breaks the 
difficult times, by us destroys falsehood; we are the family (of 
the Prophet), our wisdom com.es from the wisdom of God; we 
listen to the Speech of Absolute Truth {qawlu*$~sidq). If you 
follow in our footsteps, you shall be guided by our foresight, and 
if you stray from us, you shall perish at our hands, or as God 
may command. 

And woe to the children of the house of the Prophet from 
the one who shall pose as his lieutenant, though he was not 
properly appointed as such: he shall slay my sons, and the sons 
of their sons. But, by God, even if the world would have to 
last but a single day, God shall prolong it until comes a man 
called the Mahdi, who shall fill the earth with equity and justice 
even as it has been Med with injustice and oppression”. 

(No. 40). “As it is related, in some one’s book, from the 
Prophet, he said: I see the Omayyads on the miribare of the 
earth, ruling over you. And you shall find them vile men. 
Then wait for the errors committed by the fools amongst them. 
And when these (errors) shall multiply, they shall receive their 
punishment. They shall be unable to repair even a single 
breach ere God shall cause them another, greater one. Then 

shall come our Mahdi”. 

8b 
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(No. 33). “Mihnaf b. ‘Abdi’l-lah relates (through his 
isnad) from the Prophet, who said: the Mahdl shall be from the 
descendants of Fatima, the queen of all the women in the world 
Whether it shall be long, or soon, yet he shall come, to fill the 
earth with equity and justice even as it has been filled with 
injustice and oppression. Life shall become better under Ms 
rule. Curses shall be invoked upon the Omayyads and their 
supporters, and the prayers of God upon Muhammad, and 
blessings upon ‘All and his followers. On that day all mankind 
shall become true believers”. 

QadI Nu'man explains that this should be understood in 
the sense that such events are to take place under one of the 
successors of al-Mahdl, repeating his theory that in such pro¬ 
phecies the expression “al-Mahdi” refers to the whole dynasty. 

(No. 41). “Yahya b. Muhammad b. Salam relates from 

* Abdu’l-lah b. Mas 4 ud, who said: once the Apostle of God said 

to me: come along with me. We went with him, and came to a 

house which was full of Hashimites. The Apostle of God said 

to them*, whoever is here present who is not a Hashimite, he 

should go out.— And the outsiders went away, leaving there 

only the Hashimites, especially those who belonged to the fami- 

i lies of ‘ Abdu’LMuttalib and al-‘ Abbas. Then the Prophet said: 
* 

j 0, ‘Ali 1 Jibri’fl informed me that thou shalt be slain after my 
death. I tried to implore God to withdraw this decision, but He 
; refused to do tMs. It is as if I appoint you (Hashimites) to be 
' dependents of the Omayyads, who should keep you in poverty, 
i and force upon you difficulties. Thereafter shall oome the power 
of the Abbasids, who will act as tyrants. Woe to my descen¬ 
dants, to the members of my family! And woe to the Omayyads 
, also,— they shall suffer at the hands of the Abbasids. Some 
of them shall flee, and stay in the remote West, acting impiously 
1 there, for a time. And then shall oome out a man from amongst 
my descendants who shall avenge all that my descendants had 
suffered, and who shall fill the earth with justice (etc.). God 
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shall quenoh his thirst with a downpour from the clouds (of 
Divine Meroy). 

Some of the descendants of aL* Abbas asked the Prophet: 
shall this happen while we are still living?—The Prophet 
looked upon them with hatred, and said: by the One in Whose 
hands is my life, the descendants of Persians or Romans are not 
so alien from me and my family as the Abbasids”. 

(No. 47), “Ad-Da‘shl relates from ‘ AbduT-lah b, Mas'fid, 
who said: once the Prophet was sitting with his companions, 
when a Qurayshite youth passed by. The face of the Prophet 
expressed a strong emotion. Some of those present asked him 
what had displeased him? And he said: verily, God has given 
to the members of my family bliss after death in preference to 
the comfort in this world. After my death they shall suffer in 
exile, from calamities and fear, until some shall come out from 
here (—he pointed here towards the East—), carrying with 
them black banners, demanding their right which shall be 
refused to them. Thereafter it shall be returned to a descendant 
of mine, who shall fill it (the earth) with justice 

(No. 46). "Ad-Da*shl relates that the Prophet said: after 

my death a Hashimite shall come out, to whom the faithful shall 
swear allegiance (in the sanctuary of Mekka) 1 between the 
"comer” (i.e. the corner of the Ka‘ba containing the sacred 
Black Stone) and the Maqam (i.e. Maqdm Ibrdhvm) 2 . Pour 
thousand (of his followers?) shall defeat the ruler of Syria, 
while he (the Hashimite ?) shall disappear from them in the desert. 
Then he shall rejoin them, and the one who had deprived them 
of their booty shall (himself) be deprived. After this he shall 
reign for seven years”. 

This apparently refers to historical events, but is too obscure 
to permit of their identification. QadI Nu'mfin himself did 

1 As is known, special significance and importance was always 
attached by the Shiites to the claims for Imamat presented in Mekka, as 
the religious centre of the world of Islam. 

a This swearing the oath of allegiance M between the comer and the 
Maqam” is found in other traditions, of. Bihdr, pp. 170, 202. 
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not know what was implied. He only adds that this has not 
happened so far, but is certainly going to happen. 

The general tendency of these prophecies is quite clear: 
the Fatimids were to be the successors of the Omayyads and 
Abbasids. Apparently these aspirations were raised by the 
successful turn which the affairs of the Fatimids took towards 
the middle of the fourth/tenth c. 

(No. 4). "What had already been fulfilled, is related by 
Salman al-Farsi 1 1 who recollected it in connection with the 
Prophet, who said, referring to the Mahdl: he shall slay tyrants, 
exterminate heretics (zanadiqa), never accepting their repen¬ 
tance, or levying on them the jizya tax 2 . He shall not leave 
on the earth even a single man who would profess any other 
religion than Islam: all such he shall slay. He shall destroy 
the Turks and Khazars, the Daylamites and Abyssinians. Then 
the kings of Byzantium, wearing steel armour, shall be subdued 


1 As is known, Salmon F&rsI, together with Jabir b. ‘Abdi’l-Iah al- 
*AnsSri, Jabir al-Ju*fI, and some other early Shi'ite saints, were specially 
chosen by different mystic circles os reliable authorities for their akhbdr 
and liadlths. In such traditions Salman usually appears only in connection 
with the most important questions, and relates directly from the Prophet. 
‘AH b. Abl T&hh usually speaks on his own behalf, and after him, as the 
source of mystio prophecies and revelations comes Muhammad al-Baqir, 
with his entourage of Jabir b. ‘Abdi’l-lah al-Angarl, Jabir al-Ju'fl, etc. It 
seems that all these are productions of the end of the third/ninth, or, 
better, fourth/tenth c., as may be seen from the names of peoples and 
countries referred to in such propheoies. Apparently no collection of 
such traditions, specially devoted to this kind of aklib&r, is known, and 
different anecdotes axe scattered in esoteric works". Nasiru 3 d-din 

his RawfatuH-taslfyni (cf. Quids, 642), apparently from the same sources 
(this time attributed to ‘Abdu’l-lah b. ‘Abbas), quotes a similar prophecy, 
only adjusted to the political situation of his time (seventh/thirteenth o.): 
‘All shall raise bis mvnbar in Cairo, capture Damascus, then go to Daylam, 
conquer Mazandardn, GSlan and Muqan, and then make war on India, 
China, Asia Minor, etc. (of. W. Ivanow, “An Ismailitio Work by Nasiru*d- 
-din Tusi", JRAS, 1931, pp. 560-661). It may be added that the 
Qhdyatu'l-mawdUd, referred to above, contains the same account of the 
mystic vision of Jabir, concerning the unity of the substance of the Imamat 
in different persons of successive generations, so vividly narrated in the 
beginning of the UrnmuH-kitab, The extract from the 117-th Majlis of 
Sayyid-na. Hatim, given further on, also belongs to the same class. As to 
the mystio statuB of Salman, see L. Massignon’s “Salman Pak et lea pr^mices 
flpirituelles do Tlslam Iranien”, Tours, 1934. 

2 Jizya, is the poll-tax, paid by the dhimmis, i.e. non-Muslim subjeota 

of a Muslim state, belonging to the communities classed as the ahlu^l-kitab. 
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to him; and he shall not leave a single Jew or Christian who shall 
not be made a dhinuml 1 . He shall cause all the people to join 
the religion of Abraham and Muhammad”. 

(No. 7). “Z&dan related from Salmon al-Farei, from what 
he knew from the Prophet, who said: there shall in any case rise 
a descendant of Fatima, from the Maghrib. He Bhall slay 
heretics (zanddiqa), and conquer the Turks and Khazars, the 
Daylamites and Abyssinians. And then he shall have success 
against the kings of Byzantium, armoured in steel plates. And 
there shall be no other banner (in the world) except for the 
banner of the (true) faith”. 

This prophecy, attributed to the Prophet who confided it 
to Salman al-FarsI, permits of correot dating,— the middle of 
the fourth/tenth c. It names all the powerful rivals of the 
Fatimids: the Turks who began their move from Central Asia; 
the Khazars, a Turkish people who for a short time only in the 
tenth o. a.d. formed a strong kingdom on the Northern shores 
of the Black Sea; the Daylamites, i.e. Buyides, who first made 
their appearance in 320/932, and then rapidly enoroached upon 
the Eastern provinces of the Abbasid caliphate; Abyssinia, of 
no importance to any part of the world, except Egypt and the 
Yaman, with which the Fatimids had dose ties; and lastly the 
“steel armoured** kings of Byzantium, as a general term for 
Europe. Thus this tradition, in both its versions, is aaa excellent 
specimen of the expectations which the rising Fatimid dynasty 
evoked in their subjects. 

(No. 0). “And like this is related by al-Hasan b. Mahbub, 
from Imam Ja'far, who said: when a descendant of ours shall 
rise (as the Imam or caliph), he shall offer every anti-Shi* ite to 
adopt the Shi*ite persuasion. If they sinoerely adopt it, they 
shall live; otherwise they either shall be executed, or reduced to 
the state of the jis^/a-paying subjects, like the dkm/rms of to-day. 


1 Dhimma is the ahhi'l-hitab community, paying the jipya poll-tax, 
mentioned above, note 2 on the preceding page. 
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Despite of their tears, he shall expel them from the cities to the 
rural localities 3> . 

This, as Qadi Nu* man adds, has not yet happened under the 
Imams, i.e. successors of al-Mahdx, but shall be enforced in the 
future, when they grow stronger. Then religion shall be one all 
over the world, as God has promised it. 

(No. 8). “As related by ash-Sha e bi, from Hudhayfa b. 
al-Yaman, who remembered that the Prophet said: none can 
conquer Bulanjar, the mountains of Daylam, and Constantinople, 
except a Hashimite”. 1 

Qadi Nu'man adds: the “Hashimite” here means the Imam 
of our time, a successor of al-Mahdi. 

(No. 9). “And, in the same strain, according to ash- 
Sha‘ bi, who said that he was informed by Malik b. Sahhar al- 
-Hamdani, who said: we fought under Bulanjar in the caliphate 
of 'Uthman in a hand to hand fight. My brother was wounded, 
and I took him out, carrying him on my shoulders. We got 
out, and I was moving when a man overtook me, and struck me 
on the back with a whip which was in his hand. I turned 
towards him,— and lo, it was Hudhayfa al-Yamanl I greeted 
him, and he asked me as to who it was in my hands, I replied 
that he was my brother: have you not seen what we suffered in 
■our fight? I nevertheless hope that we shall be victorious in 
the future, if God pleases.— And Hudhayfa replied: only a 
Hashimite shall conquer Daylam, Bulanjar and Constantinople. 
By the Hashimites has God started the religion, and by them 
He shall bring it to completion. And with regard to what has 
been conquered, and what is being conquered now, all these 
different places,— they must be conquered finally by the one 
after whom there shall be no other religion than Islam”. 


1 Constantinople invariably figures in suoh prophecies, both accepted 
by the Sunnis and the Shi*ites. Cf. Bihar, p. 188:—the Q&’im shall 
destroy four mosques in shall conquer Constantinople, the hills of 

Daylam, etc, Cf. also Margoliouth, op. cit, t p, 10. 
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(No. 16). “It is related from Abu @adiq that be once beard 
a man saying: al-Muhallib has conquered Tabaristan. And be 
said: Hudhayfa related from the Prophet that be said: only a 
Hashimite shall conquer Tabaristan, Daylam, the town Bulanjar, 
and Constantinople 

Qadl Nu‘man explains that the meaning of victory is 
complete and final subjugation and conversion of the inhabitants. 
Not only are the enemies to be ruined, but no mention of them 
even is to remain. 

(No. 10). "From the story of Wakl‘ b. al-Jarrah, that the 
Prophet said: verily, Constantinople shall be occupied, and (the 
seizure of) their prince shall make happy the (Muslim) prince, 
as the (seizure of their) troops shall make glad these troops. 
After this Constantinople shall never be seized again* \ 

Qadi Nu'man adds: this refers to the present Imam, des¬ 
cending from the Prophet. 

If such prophecies really reflect the rumours spread in the 
bazars of the Middle East, the Crusaders, even without the 
fanaticism and religious exaltation, attributed to them, had good 
reasons to take the initiative and to attack before being attacked 
by the gradually growing Fatimid empire. 

So far all the traditions have reflected ideas regarding the 
purely secular functions of the Fatimids. Let us now see what 
popular superstition expected from them in purely religious 
sphere. ' 

(No. 22). “It is related by ash-Sha e bi from Tamim ad-Dari, 
who said: never did I enter a town more pleasant to me than 
Antioch. The Prophet of God said of it: fragments of the Tables 
of Moses, the table and the chair {miribar) of Solomon, and the 
staff of Moses are concealed in one of the caves in the vicinity 
of it. Not a single cloud, from the East or West, North or South, 
shall pass over that cave without raining its blessing on it, out 
of respect for what it contains. But not many days and nights 
shall pass before it shall come into possession of a descendant 
of mine, whose name shall be like my name, and the name of his 
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father like that of mine. He shall resemble me more than any¬ 
one, both physically and morally”. 

(No.. 23). “Muhammad b. Salam related through others 
from Imam Ja e far, who said: when one of our descendants shall 
become the Imam (or oaliph), he shall go to Antioch, and bring 
out from the caye there the Torah, together with the staff of 
Moses, and the Stone (?) 

(No. 39). “Shurik b. ‘Abdi'l-lah relates from Jabir al-Ju‘fI, 
who related from Imam Ja*far, who said: when our descendant, 
of the family of the Prophet, shall become the Imam (or caliph), 
he shall punish or reward the wicked and the good amongst the 
creations of God. Who shall obey him, shall obey God, and who 
shall rebel against him, shall rebel against God, He shall bring 
out the Torah, the Gospels, and other Divine books in Antiooh. 
And he shall rule over the followers of the Torah according to 
their Torah, the people of the Gospels according to their sacred 
book, and the people of the Coran according to their Coran. 
Then the earth shall disgorge its treasures of gold and silver 1 . 
And he shall say to the people: hey, you, come on, and take all 
this, for the possession of which you have shed so much blood, 
ruining so many families.— And he shall give the people what 
none had ever given before him, and shall never give after him. 
TTia name shall be like the name of the Prophet. He shall fill 
the earth with justice even as it has been filled with injustice 
and oppression”, 

(No. 49). “It is related from Abu Ja'far Muhammad b, 
‘All (i.e. Imam Muhammad al-Baqir) who said: when a des¬ 
cendant of the Prophet shall become a caliph, the staff of Moses 
shall be brought, and he shall take out the Torah from Antioch. 
God shall then take fear from the hearts of the Shfites, and put 
it into the hearts of their enemies, strengthening the hearts of 


1 This is in obvious contradiction with tho dreams of "one flock and 
one shepherd”; therefore it is quite probable that this hadlth is of a much 
earlier origin, long before the rise of the Fatimids. It is also found, in a 
different version, in the Bihar , p. 188. 
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his followers as with iron bars. It shall be so that if he shall 
summon some one, and behead him, and the people shall inquire 
as to the reason of his execution, (they shall find that) this was 
Teally deserved according to his actions”. 

The last four traditions clearly show the influence of Jewish 
beliefs connected with the promised Messiah, and the fact that 
such dreams were shared by early Ismailism is remarkable. 

In the traditions collected here one particular feature is 
noteworthy: absence of references to the miracles which the 
expected Mahdl should work, according to all-Islamic beliefs, as 
the proofs of bis Divine mission. Qadi NVman has not over¬ 
looked these. But it is significant that he refers to not a single 
ancient liadith on this subject, adding at the end of the fifteenth 
part of his Sharfyw'l-akT&bar a paraphrase of the corresponding 
pages in his earlier work, the Iftitafyu'd-dafwa (of. above, pp. 6-7), 
about the miraculous proofs of Divine help in his extraordinary 
career. In addition to this, he skilfully exploits his theory of 
"the Mahdi” implying not a single individual, but a dynasty. 
Thus in every case where popular belief expeots something 
superhuman to be done by the Mahdl, he oan distribute the 
burden between several Imams, or postpone the act for perform¬ 
ance by his coming successors. 

Undoubtedly this collection, selected by Qadi Nu'man, 
bears the stamp of his own individual peculiarities: sobriety, and 
moderation in religious sentiment, which in different degrees are 
also noticeable iii the works of many other early Ismaili authors. 
But, nevertheless, the spirit of the prophecies quoted by him, 
independently of his style, reveals interesting traces of the 
mentality of the masses of that period. It shows 'definite signs 
of religious exaltation similar to what in the modem world would 
be a high tide of patriotic sentiment in a nation at the initial 
stages of a popular war: dreams are connected with definite 
aims, with removal of definite grievances, and with quite positive 
and practical ideals to be achieved. The Ismailis considered 
themselves as the spear-head of active Islamic thought, aiming 
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at the achievement of the unification of all Islamio and non- 
Islamic peoples in one world empire, under one divinely guided 
head, who would be able, at last, to introduce and maintain a 
blissful state of sooial equality and eternal peace in the world. 
Beligion here is the tool, and not the aim: the aim is purely 
secular. Piety appears to be here nothing but the supreme 
sooial virtue, as the source o£ discipline, and not a means only 
of gaining supernatural rewards after death. All early Ismaili 
works are to some extent full of the same spirit, which later on 
gradually disappears. 

But this spirit has nothing to do either with "revolutionary” 
aspirations, or more particularly with any sort of fictitious design 
"to uproot Islam, and to introduce the religion of the Magians”. 
In many respects the earlier Fatimid period, with its remarkable 
cultural efflorescence, has features in common with the incipient 
stages of the Renaissance age which appeared much later on in 
Europe. The calamities which befell Islam so soon after this 
time stopped the process, and annihilated all its achievements. 

It oan easily be seen that precisely this spirit of Ismailism 
was to a great extent the cause of its ruin. This came from quite 
an unexpected source — the Crusaders. The ohronic struggle 
against them drained the strength of the Fatimid empire. The 
acts of al-Hakim in his attempts at suppressing Christianity 
were probably not insane, but a direct outcome of this mentality 
of the masses,— a move towards the realisation of their ideals. 
This is why such eminent intellectuals as Hamldu’d-dln Kirmani, 
and others, could sincerely defend him, and their less balanced 
colleagues even find in these actions of his a reason for deifying 
him, as the Druzes did. Many of his exploits were nothing but 
the materialisation of the similar dreamB of the masses, carried 
out with maniacal ruthlessness. It is quite possible that his 
intentions were excellent, from purely religious point of view. 
But the mistake was committed in an underestimation of the 
powers outside. The Fatimid empire was still too weak to think 
seriously of the "crushing of the Turks and Khazars, the Dayla- 
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mites and the Abyssinians”, and, in addition, of provoking the 
“clad in steel armour” kings of Byzantium, or, generally, 
Christian Europe,— and to do this even before having crushed 
their deadliest enemies, the Abbasids. The latter could only 
generate hatred, and pour lies upon their opponents, but were 
powerless to stir up publics sentiment for a decisive act, while 
in the oaae of the Franks the aggressive ideology of such “pan- 
Islamic ” dreams evoked a similar ideological reaction of an 
opposite character. 

In the light of the general ideas of Ismailism, as a heterodoxy, 
the claim of the Fatimids to be the champions of the cause of 
Islam on a world scale sounds strange. But this is entirely an 
illusion, created by centuries of propaganda. As a drop of water 
possesses the properties of all the waters of the ocean, so this 
small collection of prophecies dearly manifests the same fact 
as can be observed by the study of the original Ismaili sources: 
in its early stages, when it really was the religion of masses,— 
long before it became the secret esoteric faith of a small sect in 
the Yaman, and other remote comers of the world,— there was 
little difference between what is treated as "orthodoxy” in 
Islam, and Ismailism. 

A critical examination of the facts shows that except for 
the central theory of Imamat, the difference between both 
theologies was chiefly terminological. There was little differ¬ 
ence between Ismailism and other schools in the forms of worship 
and law (shan ( at), in any case no greater difference than is found 
between principal orthodox schools. What in Sunnism, with 
its historically cultivated secularistio tendencies, was the 
sphere of the ijma s , qiyas, and i.e. consensus of public or 
expert opinion, or deduction by analogy, was in Ismailism, with 
its theocratic tendencies, called in continuation of the 

tradition of the Coran itself. As we have seen elsewhere, the 
evolution of religious philosophy in Sunnism and Ismailism was 
so identical that even the difference in terminology cannot 
disguise the fact. And just as in Ismailism there were circles 
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which emphasised mystical and esoteric life at the expense of 
formal worship, so also it was in many branches of the very 
powerful Sufic movement, whose orthodoxy in the majority of 
cases was beyond dispute. Thus the idea of the heterodoxy of 
Ismailism is a matter of the point of view. The well-known 
stories of the lamaili propaganda spread by the vile insinuations 
of the da% to the "victim ”, who is intrigued by the promises of 
the revelation of all sorts of philosophic theories and impieties, 
obviously is one of the numerous mediaeval fictions. Just as 
nobody can believe that orthodox Islam was spread by any 
craving on the part of the neophytes to understand the contents 
of the most abstruse treatises of Ghazali and other philosophers 
of Islam, so obviously the esoteric treatises of the Ismailis played 
no part in propaganda. Ismailism was undoubtedly spread in 
a non-Islamic milieu exactly in the same way as other schools 
of Islam, and amongst the Muslim masses by simply accepting 
from the new converts the recognition of the "rights of the 
House of the Prophet”. The circles supporting the Abbasids 
deliberately ignored this, and had to resort to the invention of 
fictions in order to explain what, if we take such fictions seriously, 
we should have to regard as the superhuman successes of Ismail! 
propagandists. 



V. THE MYTH OF ‘ABDU’L-LAH B, MAYMtJN 

AL-QADDAH. 

1. The Genesis and Evolution of the Myth . 

Every student of IsmaiHsm is familiar with the monograph 
of de Goeje, “ M^moire sur les Carmathes du Bahrain et les 
Fatimides” (Leiden, 1886). I am sure that many of those who 
have seriously studied it have found it extremely difficult to 
follow the author through the first sixty pages, in which he 
discusses thp origin of Ismailism and of the Fatimid dynasty. 
With his remarkable erudition and industry he collected much 
of very valuable and important information. But, in spite of 
this, the student does not feel firm ground under his feet: every¬ 
thing trembles in an atmosphere of the unreal, of theories, 
inferences, guesses and presumptions, none of which in the least 
convincing. Later researches have revealed the cause of this: 
de Goeje in his theories is chasing a phantom, the shade of 
‘Abdul-lah b. al-Qaddah who died a hundred years before the 
events with which he is concerned. 1 This error persistently 
leads him astray, and causes endless mistakes in his interpreta¬ 
tion of his materials. 

As has already been suggested on p. 76, the theoiy that 
‘AbcLuT-lah b. M&ymun al-Qaddah was "the first man who” 
taught Ismaili doctrine, and, it may be for this very reason, was 
the progenitor of the Fatimids, is apparently of a late origin; 
and it seems quite probable that this "discovery” was made 
not earlier than the first half of the fourth/tenth c., by Ibn. 
Razz&m, from whose work it spread everywhere. It is also 
quite probable that although there were many eminent early 

i The first scholar who traced the historical identity of Ibn al*Qsdd§3i 
in the Ithna-‘ ashari sources was the late P. Casanova (“Une Date Astro- 
nomique dons les EpStres des Ikhwan as-safa”, JA, 1915)* L, Massignon, 
in his subsequent works, entirely sided with him. 
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Shiites who were connected with those groups from which 
Ismailism sprang, al-Qaddah -received preferential treatment 
for the sake of his name: most probably he was discovered to be 
the real successor of Muhammad b. Isma‘Il, instead of the son 
of the latter, * Abdul-lah, who was born in the period when the 
Imam, living in hiding, could not be known anywhere except in. 
the narrow circle of the devout sectaries. 

‘ Abdu’l-lah b. Maymun al-Qaddah al-Makkl, an associate 
of Ja‘far as-§adiq, is a shadowy figure, regarded by the later 
Ithna-'asharls of the fourth and fifth o. a.h, as a somewhat 
unreliable ravfl, inclined to extremism, hut on the whole accept¬ 
able, Nothing is known about his biography, and only a few 
lines are devoted to him in Tusi’a List (197), anS in Kashi's 
Mjal (160 and 247, the same passage), 1 Apparently simply 
a pious man of no importance outside the narrow circle of his. 
colleagues, mystics and fanatics like himself, he obviously played 
no part in historical events. The date of his death is not known, 
Jawbarl, in his Ka&hfu’l-a&rfir, says that he died in prison in 
Kufa about 210/825, as mentioned by L. Massignon, “Esquisso 
d’une Bibliographic Qawnate”, p. 331. But this is obviously 
too late: lie was certainly not less than thirty at the time of the 
death of Imam Ja'far, in 148/766, Most probably something 
like 160-180 a.h. is muoh nearer to the truth. He was appa¬ 
rently in touch with the Khattabiyya circles, and some other ex¬ 
tremists, but we have not the slighest indication as to whether 
he shared their ideas, or held other beliefs, of his own. Putting 
it in mathematical terms, historically he is a quantity next to 
zero. 


1 Tusi’s List, and the commentary, contain nothing but the name; 
* Abdu'l-iah b. Maymun b. al-Aswad, mamlA (“client”) of the family of 
Banii Makhaum; the author of a book (title is not mentioned). Kashi 
(pp, 160 and 247): “On ‘Abdu’Uah b. Maymun al-Qaddah al-Makld: 
Hamduya, related to me from Ayyub b. and he from §afwan b. 

YahyS^ and the latter from Abu Khalid, who related from ‘Abdu’I-lah b. 
Maymun, who mentioned that once Abu Ja*far (peace be upon himl),— 
i.e. Imam Muhammad al-BSqir,— asked him: o, son of Maymun I How 
many of you there axe in Makka ?— And X replied: we are four.— And 
he said; you are the light in the darkness, prevailing on the earth”.' 
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■ As collected by B. Lewis (“The Origins of Isma t Ilism ,, J 
63-64), Ithna-‘ ashari information about ‘Abdu’l-lah b. Maymun 
is very meagre. As we have seen, the earliest source, Kashi, 
regards him as already a man of a certain repute under Muham¬ 
mad al-Baqir, who died ca. 114/732, while Muhammad b. 
Isma/il, os has been shown, was bom not earlier than 120/738. 
Thus ‘ Abdu’l-lah b. Maymiin was at least by 30-36 years his 
senior, It follows that any theories based on various late non- 
Ismaili sources as to his having been adopted as a son by Muham¬ 
mad b. Isma/Il, spiritually or in any way whatever, and as to 
his having succeeded his “spiritual father”, are un-deserving of 
any serious attention, and must be regarded as mere fairy tales 
(contrary to B. Lewis, op. tit, p. 49). 

This very same * Abdu’l-lah b. al-Qaddab, who most probably 
died some time between 160/776 and 180/796, unexpectedly 
develops his superhuman activities exactly a century after his 
death. As carefully deduced by de Qoeje from reliable general 
histories, he died just about 286/899,— apparently for the second 
time (p. 21). Just as there are hundreds of versions of the 
genealogy of the Fatimids, found in different historical works, so, 
exaotly in the same way, there are as many versions of how the 
malicious son of Qaddah committed his swindle. The “classical ” 
version is that he was a Persian 1 who wanted to blow up Islam 
from the inside; he decided to harness the Shfite sentiment of 
the masses, invented in the second half of the third/ninth o. 
his impious doctrine, leading to atheism and moral turpitude, 
and, under the flag of the sect of Isma/il b, Ja'far, which had 


1 Apparently there are no authentic reports as to his real nationality, 
and it is more than doubtful whether he was a Persian. As is known, 
anti-Ismaili authors make him a grandson of Bardesanes, a gnostic of the 
fifth c. A,t>, Sayyid-nS, Idris, in his Zahru'l-ma'anT, (in a passage given m 
a translation, Texts, p. 47), enters so deeply into the spirit of these stories 
that he even concocts for him a genealogy from Salman al-FarsI. That 
this is nothing but a crude falsification, is obvious from the wild names 
which he mentions. But though there 1 b no “documentary justification’* 
for the view that he was a Persian, a large volume would be required to 
reprint all the learned theories about a Persian nationalistic movement, 
Persian intrigue, and what not, in Ismailism, which have all been built 
on this unverified statement, 
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become extinct long ago, succeeded in starting a powerful mass 
movement, which ultimately brought to the throne of the caliphs 
his son or grandson, ‘Ubaydu J l-lah, posing as the expected Mahdl, 

This story was so often repeated that it has become a part 
of “general knowledge”. But as it oannot stand the slightest 
touch of criticism or historical analysis, various scholars, from 
the middle ages to the present time, have tried their hands at 
mending it. In the complete absence of facts there was a vast 
field for theories, based on various religious doctrines which came 
into existence only at a much later period, or simply on imagina¬ 
tion. There is just as muoh ground for the belief that this 
‘Abdu’l-lSh was adopted as a son by Muhammad b. Isma/il (who 
undoubtedly was younger than himself), or that he succeeded 
him in accordance with the mystical dootrine of tafwid, as an 
Imam, as for the plain and simple belief that he fraudulently 
usurped the Imamat, as also did his descendant al-Mahdi. 
All such theories are utterly misleading and harmful, as digres¬ 
sions from the path of sound researoh. 

There is one remarkable fact worth noting. We have 
numerous proofs that many mediaeval historians had access to 
genuine Ismaili dogmatic and historical works; but they never 
explored them properly, or took advantage of the opportunity 
afforded by their perusal for a better understanding of Ismaili 
dootrine or historical evolution. What is still more remarkable, 
the same thing is repeated in modern times, among learned 
orientalists: they do not spare themselves enormous labours 
in order to colleot the crumbs of misleading and erroneous in¬ 
formation from hundreds of obviously biased and incompetent 
works, but completely disregard even those genuine Ismaili 
works which are in their hands, not to speak of making any 
serious effort to obtain more of them. This is the amusing^ 
situation of Mahomet crawling away from the mountain, while 
the mountain pursues Mahomet. 1 De Goeje (pp. 169-70) devotes 


1 Of. above, p. 2. 
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only a few lines to one of the most important esoteric works 
in Ismaili literature, (apparently) the Ta’unlu'z-zafcat, by Ja‘far 
b. Maneuril-Yaman (of. Guide, 40 and 46; MS in Leyden, 1971), 
which he had in his hands. Although any amount of rubbish 
has been written since his time, apparently not a single student 
has taken any interest in this work. The same thing fully 
applies to the important collection of genuine Ismaili MSB 
described by E. Grifftni in the ZDMG, 1915, pp. 86-88, and to 
a still more interesting collection purchased about ten years 
ago by the School of Oriental Studies, London, and noted by 
A. S. Tritton (BSOS, 1933, pp. 33-39). It is one thing to in¬ 
dulge in fantastio speculations, and quite a different thing to 
approach life, or religious doctrine, as it really is, with all its 
complexity, technicalities, long tradition, and great difficulties, 
which can only be overcome by serious study, sustained effort, 
and sober reasoning, and which so effectively damp the enthu¬ 
siasm of the seekers after the theatrical “impieties” or “revolu¬ 
tionary” attitudes, invented by the lying fantasies of anti- 
Ismaili and generally anti-Shi* ite propaganda. 

Looking at the matter critically and soberly, we can come 
to only one inevitable conclusion, regardless of whether the 
Fatimid version and tradition is true or false: there is no doubt 
whatever that in the stories of ‘ Abdul-lah b. Maymun al-Qaddah 
we have a myth, probably, as all myths, aooidentally born, and 
as accidentally developed into a complex theory. It has all the 
features of a real myth: L a gigantic span of life attributed to 
the hero; 2, a gigantic underground plot and conspiracy; 3. a 
gigantio fraud; and 4. a gigantic impiety of doctrine. 

1. It is obvious that the real *Abdu*l-lah b. Maymun 
al-Qaddah had little or nothing to do with the matter; and 
even if he preached any particular doctrines, these have under¬ 
gone a long and thorough evolution through more than a hundred 
years of the rapid growth of the sect. Nothing belongs to him 
in the myth beyond his name, accidentally misappropriated by 
anti-Shi*ite propaganda. The impious son of al-Qaddah of the 
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myth is nothing but the collective idea of the supposed activities of 
the Ismaili headquarters just before the triumph of al-Mdhdi . 
His name obviously covers the ancestors of ol-Mahdl just as 
much as other eminent Ismaili leaders. It is perfectly possible 
that different historical reports of this * Abdul-lah, or his “sons ”, 
living in Ahwaz, ‘Askar Mukram, Kufa, Basra, Taliqan, Sala- 
miyya, etc., and coming in contact with Qarmat, various Dindans, 
secretaries of different princes, etc., are quite true. But in every 
particular case the name of ‘Abdu’I-lah covers a different Ismaili 
leader. Ibn al-Qaddab becomes re-born at the time of the great 
intensification of the activities of the Ismaili headquarters, and 
when matters come too near to the light of history, he "dies” 
{for the second time), leaving the scene to his “sons**. 1 

2. The gigantic plot and terrible conspiracy , which outdo 
Arabian Nights in their fantastio details, are nothing but a 
symbol of the enormously widespread 8hi*ite movement, which 
was merely a name for the discontent rampant in the Abbasid 
state, and the popular hatred of the dynasty. The Shi'ite 
“conspiracy” really took two hundred years to mature, and to 
produce in the end an effect on a large scale. What is oredited 
to the malice of the impious Ibn al-Qaddah is in fact no more than 
the final stage in the process. What really remained to be 
achieved by the Eatimids was nothing but what we may call 
“mobilisation” of the available forces. If it is true that the 
mission of Ibn Hawshab in the Yaman started from absolutely 
nothing in 266/879, the faot that the whole of the Yaman was 
conquered by him by 293/906, shows that this stage took an 
unbelievably short time to aohieve. The “mobilisation” of 
the Bedouin tribes in the desert between Syria and Mesopotamia 
in 289/902 probably took only a few months. The enormous 


* Taking both the plain historical reports, and also the T«mn/ili 
tradition, we cannot see any dominating central figure at this period who 
could be identified with this super-man of the myth. Surely, if such a 
maxi had existed, and had played even in a small degree a port similar 

to that of the Ibn al-Qaddah of the myth, he would have left clear traoes 
m history. 
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successes of Abu ‘ AbdiT-lali ash-Shi‘1 in North Africa probably 
took not more than ten years. In the slow tempo of life and 
communications at that time we cannot believe that the propa¬ 
ganda of the da‘%8 was anything beyond the revelation of the 
fact of the existence of the real Imam, the direct descendant of 
‘All, who was qualified to take up arms against the Abbasid 
government, and introduce a new order, securing safety, justice, 
and relief from the unbearable burden of taxation. 

The accounts of Nuwayrx and others, giving the notorious 
scale of “initiations”, with gradual revelations of impious 
mysteries, are obviously nothing but a perversion of the idea of 
the doctrine concerning the fyududu’d-ditit which had in reality 
nothing to do with these stories, and especially with their inter¬ 
pretation in the spirit of the masonic lodges of the beginning of 
the XIXth o. When de Saoy and others first discovered informa¬ 
tion about these “degrees”, they rather credulously suggested 
a parallel with masonic lodges; but the onLy parallel that is 
suitable is the mediaeval Papacy, and the organisation of the 
Roman Catholic church 

3. The gigantic fraud perpetrated by the vile Ibn al-Qaddah 
was indeed remarkable: his father Maymun, and himself, were 
closely associated with the family of the Imams, al-Baqir and 
his son Ja‘far as-§adiq. In that semi-patriarchal atmosphere, 
in a small group of devout people, all were well-known to each 
other. How, then, this well-known ‘Abdu’l-lah could “pose” 
as the son of Muhammad b. Isma'Il,— defies comprehension. 
Yet he is not only supposed to have succeeded in this, but he 
and hiB “descendants” for over three hundred years are supposed 
to have continued to dupe millions of their followers, by posing 
as the Imams. All this went without a hitch, and only the 
friends of the Abbasids found out the truth. But when, how, 
and under what circumstances this was done,— this they did 
not think deserving of publicity. 

1 All matters concerning the organisation of the -Fatimid propaganda 
are discussed in my paper on this subject in the JBBRAS, 1039, pp. 1-35. 
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4. The gigantic impiety of the doctrine . On examining 
different accounts of the nefarious doctrine, maliciously invented 
by Ibn al-Qaddfth to seduce the Muslims, and on analysing its 
elements, we can see without any difficulty that it is in reality,a 
picture of a very late and advanced phase of the Patimid doctrine, 
but completely misunderstood, reflected in the distorting mirror 
of their opponents* propaganda, and flooded with ideas derived 
from popular, “bazar** rumours. Such acoounts yield only dis¬ 
torted and twisted fragments of the whole, and contain nothing 
novel, no elements which the Fatimids “concealed”, or “ex¬ 
punged”, Wild theories about fantastic “revolutionary” doc¬ 
trines of the “original Qarmatian phase**, eto., found in many 
learned works, are all a product of imagination. 

Ismaili tradition, as seen in the available literature, is 
extremely tenacious and unyielding in its conservatism, preserv¬ 
ing in a mummified form traces of remote antiquity, as, e.g., in the 
case of the doctrine about “seven Imams**, eto. It is therefore 
reasonable to expect that if there really had been any "revo¬ 
lutionary** theories in an early phase of the doctrine, traces of 
these would be visible. But in fact there are apparently no 
such traces. There is muoh looseness in the application of such 
terms as “revolutionary **, so that very often it is impossible to 
see what is really aimed at: revolution in religious doctrine, or 
in social matters, or also anti-dynastic movement. With regard 
to any religious “revolution** a student dealing with the history 
of Ismailism must never for a moment forget the religious men¬ 
tality of the authors of his sources, to whom every minute alter¬ 
ation in dogma, in technicality or worship, and so on, would 
appear as the sign of “perversion of the true faith**, 

and revolution against Islam’*. The element of anti-dynastic 
revolution is inseparable from early Shi* ism in so far as it claimed 
the right of Imam at (or caliphate, which is the same idea in 
Shi* ism) for the descendants of ‘ All only. With regard of social 
revolution, there is no trace of such a thing; the fight was not 
against existing social institutions but for their support and proper 
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enforcement. In exoteric or esoteric works of Ismaili literature, 
as it exists, there are no apparent traces, it seems, of ideas which 
would support the accusations of communistic tendencies, or 
suoh modern ideas as “class war”, etc. It is quite possible 
that in some small communities, drawn together by common 
danger and isolation, the style of life may have been reversed 
in such a way as to resemble patriarchal conditions. But all 
the ingenious identifications of Mazdakite, Khurram-diniyya, 
or other ideas in the doctrine are pure imagination: the authors 
obviously had no knowledge of these early sects, except for the 
same “bazar” talk, as in the case of the Ismailis whose beliefs 
they wanted to explain. It is quite obvious that Ismaili head¬ 
quarters were making full use of the strong and widespread 
discontent of the masses, promising them relief. But what they 
aimed at was a theocratical state, ruled by religion, on the lines of 
the mediaeval Papacy at the time when it possessed or claimed 
seoular authority,— and not a communistic republic. 

Speaking of “Mazdakite” and “Khurram-diniyya” beliefs, 
it is easy to find in every account of Ismailism by its opponents 
allusions to the sect holding the beliefs of the Zoroastrians or 
Manichaeans, of the Christians, and even of the Dahriyya. 
Hence come all sorts of theories as to Ismailism being a kind 
of syncretism, a “hotch-potch of religions ”, etc. When properly 
analysed, quite a different picture is revealed. It would be 
really surprising if in the system of what may be called “super¬ 
monotheism” which is Fatimid Ismailism, with its ruthless 
elimination of every idea interfering with the notion of the 
Absolute Oneness of God, there should be at the same time 
genuine Dualistic beliefs. The souroe of the misunderstanding 
is, however, clear. In the philosophic foundation whioh they 
so laboriously laid to reinforce the Coranie inspiration, they used 
the only available and up-to-date philosophy of the time,— 
Aristotle with Plato as seen through the eyes of late commentators 
of the Plotinian school. Here they found what suited them very 
well: the idea of the Absolute Supreme Deity, transcending 
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human knowledge, and revealing Itself through a chain of gradual 
emanations. The highest emanations, immediately below the 
Deity itself, were quite popular in Islamic philosophical specu¬ 
lations as ( Aqli KuLl and Nafoi Kull , the “Universal Reason” 
and “Universal Soul”, as these are usually (quite inaccurately) 
rendered in English. In their attempts at evolving a terminology 
better fitted to abstract speculations, they introduced such terms 
as al-MuMi'u’l-awwal and al-Mudbi' uHh-thdm, instead of these, 
i.e. the “First Creative Principle” and the “Second Creative 
Principle”, This was obviously quite sufficient ground for 
accusations of their believing in two Creators, i.e. two Gods, 
and therefore following the doctrine of Mani, Zoroaster, Indians, 
from which come theories of “Persian influences ”, and expecta¬ 
tions of finding in their secret works almost a complete library 
of Mani’s compositions. The same thing holds good equally 
for the accusations not only of zandaqa, but also tanasQur, i.e. 
Christianising, because the same set of terms, with the addition 
of the third Mubdi '‘, is taken as an incorporation of the doctrine 
of the Trinity, as Muslims understood, or rather misunderstood 
it. And the same thing leads still further: some Ismaili authors 
prefer to use instead of the still somewhat “personal” term 
Mubdi 1 an impersonal Ibdd c , “Creative act”, which becomes 
in the hands of their enemies a “positive proof” of their not 
believing in a God at all, and of their recognising that this world 
exists through a spontaneous “coming into being”. This is 
probably the truth regarding the impious mysteries which the 
nefarious Ibn Qaddab invented, and used to reveal only to those 
who could attain the top of the long ladder of the “degrees of 
initiation”. 

A reliable picture of the evolution of philosophic ideas in 
Ismailism, and their relation to those of non-Ismaili philosophers 
of Islam, especially such as al-Ghazali and Ibn al- < Arabi, who 
differ from the Ismailis only in terminology, would be extremely 
instructive. Such a study may have many surprises in store: 
it seems that even the earliest known Ismaili philosophical 
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works, suck as those of the very erudit Abu Hatim ar-ftazi, 
show already a great advance as compared with the philosophy 
of the Encyclopaedia of Ikhwanu s-safa^ which is generally 
believed to be the production of the end of the fourth/tenth, or 
beginning of the fifbh/eleventh c., while Abu Hatim flourished 
just at the beginning of the fourth/tenth c. Thus it is quite 
possible that the original version, or the nucleus of the Ency¬ 
clopaedia (if it was re-edited and expanded later on, which is 
quite likely) 1 may really be one of the earliest versions of Ismaili 
philosophy, instead of the supposed colourful <e revolutionary” 
productions of the “original Qarmatian phase”, stuffed with 
mystic impieties and fantastic sohemes. 

It is quite possible that there were, within Ismailism and 
outside of it, in Shi e ite circles, some extremist mystic groups 
which were not satisfied with the “standard” moderate dogma, 
just as there were similar groups, left and right, in Sunni Islam* 
They may, very probably, from time to time, have produced abs¬ 
truse gnostio and fantastic theories, or semi-poetical inspired 
books, which revealed surprising ideas about the creation of the 
world, or the times before its creation, just as the Urnmu'l-lcitab. 
But it must be remembered that the latter undoubtedly is the 
product of the fourth/tenth c., or even later, and if it reflects 
to a certain extent some Qarmatian beliefs, we must clearly take 
into consideration the faot that in all such productions, as in 
every mystic work, usually the most rudimentary elements and 
superstitions are brought to the fore. Their authors never look 
before themselves, but invariably turn their baoks on reality and 
on actual affairs 2 . 


1 Of. above, p. 35, note 2. 

® Similar cases of small groups of devotees, carried away by their 
religious fancies, are common in every religion,— we have only to remem¬ 
ber the mystics of the middle ages, both catholic and protestant, the 
Talmud literature, etc. The works of all these groups closely resemble 
books like the both in spirit, and even in the letter. There 

is no reason whatever to see in them signs of “antiquity**, or even “Mani- 
chaean”, or “Mazdakite”, or other “influences 1 *: the mind of the mystic 
is usually poorly furnished, and all his dreams are made up out of a very 
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Such early Ismaili works as Kitdbu’l-dlim wa’l-ghulam, or 
Kitabu’z-zina of AM Hatim ar-R&zI, are, by their extremely 
moderate views, which most probably were those of the rank 
and file of the Ismailis of that period, particularly disappointing 
to seekers after “impieties It is certain that these missonaries 
who achieved such fabulous successes could not have won 
hundreds of thousands of illiterate and semi-savage followers 
by initiating them into abstruse philosophies, or have roused 
their immense religious enthusiasm by teaching to them atheism 
or the materialism of the “Dahrites”. This equally applies 
to the higher circles of the already initiated. This may be 
.seen from the considerable literature which arose in the priestly 
circles of early Ismailism concerning the controversy which 
“raged” some time before the rise of the Fatimids, or in the 
•earliest days of their career, probably still before they were in a 
position to exercise much moderating influence on religious policy. 
This is reflected in the voluminous work, Ktiabu'l-islali, by the 
learned Abu 1 atixn ar-RazI (cf. Guide, 20a). Later on the 
controversy was reviewed and summed up in Sayyid-na 
Hamldu'd-dln al-Kirmanfs Kitabu'r-riyad (of. Guide , 137), in 
which differences between earlier authors are smoothed over: Abu 
Ya'qub as-Sijzi, Abu Hatim ar-RazI, and an-Nasafl. It deals 
with minute shadings in the interpretation of certain verses of 
the Coran, terminology of philosophical speculations, and versions 
•of ta'wll, but no dispute over the important and really funda¬ 
mental matters. 

The acousation of the application of ta'wil, or allegorical 
interpretation of things religious, is met with very often, but 
may be justified only to the extent that the practice was open to 
abuse.. By itself the theory of ta i ml is perfectly legitimate in 
Islam; the Coran itself, as is very often pointed out by the 
Ismailis, makes much use of it, as also do most of the orthodox 
commentators on the Coran, as already discussed above. 

fixmted set of elementary ideas. No wonder that their combinations often 
repeat each other. 
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There are theories that the third Fatimid caliph, al-Mansur 
(334r-341/946-953), reversed the earlier religious policy, taking 
strict measures against extremists. Ismaili literature apparently 
shows no trace of such reversion. In fact there is nothing strange 
or novel in a “purge’ 3 of the ranks of Ismaili theologians, if it 
was really carried out: from the earliest times responsible Shi‘ite 
leaders were always compelled to take serious steps to combat 
undesirable and misleading mystic extremism. Any quantity 
of reports to this effect are preserved in the tradition regarding 
early Shi'ite Imams; Ja'far as-Sadiq is, in this respect, so to 
speak, a “classical” example. Not only general history, but to 
some extent even Ismaili literature itself, preserves the memory of 
the early Fatimid caliphs almost entirely as quite secular figures, 
great politicians, or generals, who moat probably were not much 
inclined towards mystic trickery, in the style of their descendant 
al-Hakim. But the reports concerning a “reform ” in the reign 
of al-Mansur may perhaps have some concrete basis: it was 
probably during his reign that the great compendium of Ismaili 
fiqhy the Da' a’imn’UIslcim by Qadi Nu'man was completed. Its 
appearance would certainly not have passed unnoticed, and its 
tone and contents, being just the reverse of the various fantastic 
ideas held in regard to Ismaili doctrine, probably gave food for 
the talk of a “reform”, or the “reversal” of the policy of the 
supposed ‘ * impieties ”. 1 

It would be difficult to believe that such extremely capable 
and gifted rulers as the first Fatimids would be simple enough 
to kill the goose which was laying the golden eggs for them, 
or to demobilise a victorious army in a country still incompletely 
conquered, only to please those whom they desired to conquer. 

1 B. Lewis, “The Origins of Isma'ilism”, Cainbridgo, 1940, p. 87 
(from ‘ Abdul-Jabbar): “after the defeat of Abu Yazld, he, al-Manjfur, 
pretended to return to Islam . . . He listened to jurists and traditionists, 
and deceived the common people., . He affected an interest in juris¬ 
prudence (fiqh) The Da 1 d'lmu'UIslam to this day remains probably 
the central book in iBraaili literature, and there is little doubt that it per¬ 
fectly reflects the iBmailism which was the religion of the masses under 
the early Fatimids. 
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They could not throw away the ideas whioh had proved to possess 
so great an appeal for the masses, in order to appease such dis¬ 
contented Sunnis as remained in their kingdom. There are, 
moreover, many proofs that their successes and the establishment 
of their own state with its ample resources had given a new 
impetus to their widespread propaganda which was active in 
Central Asia, all over Persia, in Western India, and probably 
in many other places. The ubiquitous da 1 wati Mi§Tiydn 9 carried 
on apparently by the same old and well-tested methods, was 
achieving remarkable successes. 

The myth of Ibn al-Qaddah, and its evolution, is not only 
interesting from the point of view of Ismaili, and of general 
Islamic studies; it may also be useful to students of folklore: 
here we have not merely the fragmentary and conjectural testi¬ 
mony of slight allusions, but can trace almost every stop with 
remarkable minuteness, through the help of Islamic historio¬ 
graphy. 

2. The Myth of Ibn al-QadddJi and the Ismailis. 

It is really remarkable that under what may be in a way 
called “the pressure of the public opinion”, a myth, invented 
and directed against the most vital and important doctrine of the 
sect, was forced into their own system, and there accommodated 
after some slight modification and toning down. The prooess 
took a fairly long time, at least some centuries; and here again, 
as it seemB, we have an interesting opportunity of following the 
evolution and the different stages of the process. 

As already fully discussed in my previous paper, in the 
JBBRAS, 1940 (pp. 74-76), apparently the earliest so far known 
refutation of the myth (if it be genuine), belongs to al-Mu'izz 
(341-365/963—976), In his epistle to the chief da 6 1 of flinch he 
gives a reply to an inquiry, which, briefly stated, comes to this: 
in the conditions of secrecy and obscurity in which the “con¬ 
cealed” Imams had to live, there was much of vague and confus¬ 
ing talk, as it were “gossip”, while^ few facts were known for 
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certain. The people knew that Muhammad b. Isma ( ITs successor 
was ‘Abdul-lah, who was his real son, and this c Abdul-lah has 
easily been turned into ‘Abdu } l-lah ibn Maymun al-Qoddah. 
The caliph further on develops this idea by suggesting that this 
perversion of the true facts was helped by the manner of referring 
to the concealed Imams under some appropriate surnames: 
al-Maymun (the Divinely Blessed One), or al-Qaddah (not the 
“oculist”, but “mystical Flint, spreading sparks of Divine 
wisdom”), and so forth. 

We cannot pronounce as to whether all this is true, or not. 
But it seems that the idea does not imply anything improbable. 

Ab mentioned above 1 i there was apparently some sort of 
religious prejudice against mentioning the “ concealed ” Imams by 
their names. This possibly was the reason why the Fatimids did 
not broadcast details, true or even fictitious, regarding their bio¬ 
graphies. The institution of the periodical satr, oooultation, was 
according to esoteric theories as much decreed by God as the 
periods of zuhiir, or secular authority of the Imams. This idea 
was explained and proved on very many occasions, supported 
by numerous parallels from the Biblical and Coranic legends 
concerning ancient prophets, and so forth. Thus, from the 
point of view of the religious consciousness of the community, 
there wa& nothing shooking, alarming, or suspicious in the fact 
that these three Imams not only formed a “blank” in the 
tradition, but even were not well known by their names. Ap¬ 
parently it was only later on, in the course of time, when the 
followers of the Fatimids had become accustomed to know their 
Imams by a long series of names, that the gap caused by the 
absence of these three mysterious names began to be felt, and 
references to these Imams began to appear more and more fre¬ 
quently. At any rate the early authors, like Qadi Nu e man, 
do not mention them, and give no details whatever* 


* Cf. above, p. 27 aq. 
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The first positive referenoe to* Abdu’l-lah b. Maymun a& the 
alleged progenitor of the Fatimids which I have been able to 
trace in the Ismaili works which were accessible to me, belongs 
to the very end of the fourth/tenth c, It is found in a risala 
by one of the most eminent Ismaili authors, the chief of 
Mesopotamia and Persia, Hamidu’d-din Kirmani,— al-Kaftya 
jVr-radd ‘ aU’l-Hciruni aUHasam (who was a Zaydite Imam, 
born in 333/944, d. 411/1020; his name was Abu’l-Husayn al- 
-Mu’ayyad bi’l-lah Atimad b. al-Husayn b. Harun al-Buthani, 
of. Guide, No. 135). The treatise is a kind of epistle in reply 
to questions put to the author by his deputy, ‘ Abdul-Malik 
b. Muhammad al-Mazinl, the resident d$% of Kirmftn (which 
at that time of difficult communications and political barriers 
was chiefly reached via the Yaman, with which it was in close 
touch by sea). It consists of a series of explanations of various 
points, and the author often refers to liis earlier works in which 
he had already dealt with many of the matters touohed on in 
the letter. 

In his book (which, unfortunately, is not mentioned by its - 
real title), the Zaydite author repeats the usual accusations 
against the Ismadlis, which Sayyid-na Hamldu’d-din quotes in 
full from the original,— they present nothing new. It is 
interesting' that the basis of these accusations is a book, called 
al-Baldghu’l-akbar (apparently the same as the epistle of al- 
Mahdi, addressed to Abu Tahir, the famous Qarmatian leader, 
quoted in the Farq bayna'l-firaq, pp. 278, 280-282; see L. Mas- 
sion’s Bibliography, p. 332, no. 15). The work is obviously an 
impudent fabrication. The author of the JL&fiya mentions a 
number of reliable and well-known Ismaili books, and invites 
the accuser to refer to these works, and not to one which does 
not belong to their , literature. His defence generally is an ex¬ 
planation of the fact that words of the sacred text of the Coran 
have not a mere literal meaning, and that Ismailism in no way 
contradicts the shan'at of Islam, either in spirit or in letter. 
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Further on he quotes the words of his opponent: “ Know that 
the notorious pretender in Egypt who calls himself al-IJakim 
bi-amri'l-lah (i.e. “ruling by the command of God**), is in reality 
the one who rules by what God has not ordered. He has nothing 
to do with the conditions with which an Imam has to comply, 
and he has nothing to do with the descent whioh he claims for 
himself. The elders of the family of the Prophet are in agreement 
on this point. The truth is that he is a descendant of ’AbduT- 
-lah b. Maymun al-Qaddah, who was a heretic. Moreover, if he 
were really a descendant of the house of the Prophet (‘itrat), 
would it be possible for him to manifest so much foolishness and 
depravity, and acts directed against the shaded ? All this makes 
it impossible for him to deserve the name of an Imam. No 
educated or intelligent man oan be deceived by him. Only the 
blind and ignorant are fooled, or those greedy ones amongst his 
associates who know well that all that we have said here is true, 
but (pretend to disregard it) for the consideration of material 
advantages”. 

Here the oase is stated with all necessary outspokenness. 
The reference to the “agreement of the elders of the house of the 
Prophet” most probably has in view the solemn refutation of 
the genuineness of the Fatimid claims, and the proclamation of 
their impiety, staged in Baghdad with all pomp in 402/1011 
Sayyid-na Hamidu’d-din proceeds to refute this passage word 
by word. To our great disappointment, his argument is based 
not on historical, but on religious considerations. He refers 
summarily to his previous works, al-Ma§ablfy f% ithbati’l-Irndmat 
(Guide, 110), and the Tanblhu'l-Mdi wa'l-mustaKdi (Guide, 118). 
In the first the names of the “concealed” Imams are not men¬ 
tioned, and in the second, in the 26th bob , they are named in a 
complete genealogy of al-H&kim 3 . There is, however, no 
reference to Ibn al-Qaddah in either these books. The most 
interesting point for us is the fact that he plainly rejects the 

1 Of. de Goeje, “MAmoire”, p. 0. 

2 Of. above, p. 46. 
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descent from Ibn al-Qaddah, and asserts al-Hakim’s descent 
from‘All. 

This is precisely a case of m-esoteric work which explicitly 
states the view that the Fatimid descent was genuine. It is an 
excellent reply to that current of opinion amongst orientalists 
which is summed up by B. Lewis in,his “Origins of Isma c Ilism * 
(p. 16):... “historical notes and references in dogmatic and theo¬ 
logical works ... where they occur, are probably more' reliable 
than the direotly historical writings, because whereas the his¬ 
torical works are considered to be zahir i or exoteric, the secret 
books on fiaqa'iq and ‘aqaHd are often esoterio, reserved for 
the chosen few, and thus may contain information withheld from 
the masses”. The Kdfiya exactly comes under this head: it is 
a confidential reply to an obviously strictly confidential inquiry 
from a local bishop to the headquarters. It was, most probably, 
a kind of secret instruction as to the course of policy. Therefore 
the flat rejection of any connection with Ibn al-Qadd&h, and the 
absence of any reference to the fact that he was merely a liujjat, 
or etc., is of considerable significance. 

But it is possible to add something even more decisive, if 
we accept the argument of B. Lewis. In his work, Kanzu’l- 
-walad (of. Guide, No. 190), whioh is one of the few most secret 
and important esoterio works in Ismaili literature, Sayyid-na 
Ibrahim b. al-Husayn al-Hamidi (d. 557/1162), the second 
Yamanite da% in the tenth chapter, plainly mentions ‘Abdu’l-lah 
b. Muhammad b. Isma'il as the successor of his father. Further 
on, he plainly calls al-Q&’im the son of ‘ AbduT-lah al-Mahdl, and 
a few lines later, referring to Muhammad b. Isma e IL, he adds:— 
u wa huwa man&ub ild ( Abd bin Maymun fi’t-tarbiyat” s —i.e. 
“and he is said to be brought up by ‘Abd (sic) b. Maymun”. If 
TeaHy the GMyaitfl-imwalU is the work of Sayyid-na al-Kha^tab, 
we must take it for certain that Ibrahim al-Hamidi knew it. 
And if so, it is plain that he simply ignored it, only adding, with 
much doubt in his tone, a few words concerning the supposed 
connection of the Imam with Ibn al-Qaddah. 
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It is disappointing to find that in defenoe of al-Hakim 
Sayyid-na Hamldu’d-dln prefers to offer nothing but some 
compliments to his piety and strict adherence to the injunctions 
Of the shan'at, and a reminder, that he is recognised as an Imam 
by millions, who obey him, etc. But we must be grateful to him 
for his courage in raising the problem so plainly, without the 
usual evasive circumlocutions of the majority of Ismaili authors, 
His high position and established reputation probably permitted 
to him to be so outspoken, without any fear that his expressions 
might be wrongly interpreted by his rivals. His contemporary, 
the da? I of Syria at the time of al-Hakim, Abu’l-Faw&ris Ahmad 
b. Ya'qub, was in a different position, and had to use more 
diplomatic language. 

In his epistle to one of his subordinate da?is (cf. Quids, 148), 
preserved in the seoond volume of the Majmrt u’t-tcvrbiyat, he 
also apparently refutes such allegations, but does this in a manner 
more usual among the Ismailis, by not referring to the substance 
of accusations explicitly. His interesting work is a useful 
summary of the doctrine of the Imamat, as it was at the end of 
the fourth/tenth c., concisely and clearly formulated. This is 
why it was selected by the compiler of the chrestomathy. It is 
divided into 16 babs, dealing with the different points of the doc¬ 
trine : the necessity for an Imam, the insufficiency of the Coran 
and the rules of external worship alone for guidanoe, on impossi¬ 
bility of an Imam being eleoted, the nas$ (b. IV), the refutation 
of the Zaydis, the preferential right of 6 Ali to the Imamat, the 
impossibility of having two or more Imams at one and the same 
time. The ninth bob specially explains why the Imamat can 
never pass to any one who is not an Alid by birth. The Xlth 
bdb explains the impossibility of the discontinuance of the line 
of the Imams. It quotes the genealogy of al-Hakim, not men¬ 
tioning the names of the three concealed Imams and also a 

i He mentions after al-Q&’im as usual al-Malidl bil-lah b. 
tiHh-thalmhxxti’l-maatiiAn mm a'da'i'l-ldh b. Ja‘far as-§&diq, etc. Both 
Iama*H and Muhammad b. Isma‘il are overlooked, at least in my copy. 
That this is simply the scribe's error, is dear from the 13th bdb. 

io 
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portion of the sermon, delivered by him (at that time an eleven 
years old boy) in 386/996, on his ascending the throne after the 
death of his father, al-'Aziz. The Xllth bdb explains the 
validity of the succession of a minor; the Xlllth bdb gives a 
reply to the question why the Imamat must remain in the line 
of Muhammad b. Isma‘il, although this would go contrary to 
the rules laid down in jiqh about inheritance in general. The 
XIVth bdb explains the doctrine of istitar, or occupation; the 
XVth bdb explains, why the genealogy of the Imam should be 
publicly repeated in the mosques; and the XVIth bdb deals 
with the question of the situation which arises when several 
sons of the Imam olaim to be man§u§, but the real heir apparent 
is prevented from proving his rights. 1 

From the list of the contents it is obvious that the author 
has intentionally touched on all the questions which were 
disputed in his time; but he has done it in an abstract and general 
form. All the traditional proofs of the Imamat are mentioned 
here, the difference is explained between the mustaqan' Imam and 
the mustotuda*, etc. It is disappointing that in the case of the 
latter only Biblical examples are cited, and not those from the 
Islamic period. 

Speaking of the Ismaili esoteric authors of the time of al- 
- Hakim bi-amri’l-lah, it is impossible to pass in silence over the 
question of the relevance to the matter of the genealogy of 
ahMahdi, and of the testimony contained in the sacred literature 
of the Druzes. Through the chance that copies of these books 
came at an early date into European libraries, and were specially 
studied by the famous Arabist of the beginning of the XIXth c., 
Sylvestre do Sacy (1768-1838), in his monograph, "Expos6 de 
la Religion des Druzes” (in 2 vols., Paris, 1838), the Druze ideas 
on the Imamat, etc., came into circulation lo ng before those of 
the Ismailis. This has led to many Tnimmrlp l fHf. Q,nrlip gp j — this 
time not imposed by the bias or religious fanaticism of the inter - 

i Though no names are mentioned, the matter obviously refers to 
the sons of Imam JVfar. 

I OB 
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mediary orthodox historians, but born of insufficient familiarity 
with Ski‘ite psychology and affairs on the part of the orientalists 
themselves. S. de Sacy has obviously misunderstood many of 
these matters, and his errors were aggravated by others. It is 
really high time that the whole Druze literature was re-examined 
in the light of the progress of Isl&tnio studies during the last 
hundred years, and especially of original Ismaili works. 

The Druzes, as a Shi'ito sect, apparently have much in 
common in their origin with the Ali-ilahis of Persia and Turkey, 
the Nusayris or Alawites of Syria, and probably the real Qarma- 
tians of Bahrayn, or the sect to whioh belonged the Ummu’l - 
- hiiab , which by chance is still regarded as a saored book by the 
Tsmailis of Central Asia. 

It is easy to sec why these extremist groups acquired 
ascendency at this time: the activities of ah Hakim were such as 
to appeal to these fanatical groups, and stimulate their tendency 
towards the “perfecting 39 of the moderate Ismaili doctrine. As 
is known, ah Hakim was born in 375/985, and ascended the throne 
as a boy of ten or eleven after the death of his father, al-'Aziz, 
who died on 386/990. It is difficult to say whether he waB really 
insane, as the anti-Fatimid sources maintain, or whether he was 
simply a “spoilt child”, acoustomed sinoe his early age to have 
all his oaprioes fulfilled, and gradually losing all sense of pro¬ 
portion and reality in his actions. However strange it may be, 
such freakish and insane-seeming behaviour on the part of reli¬ 
gious persons has everywhere and always a great appeal for the 
masses: all kinds of faqirs, mendicant darwishes, etc., specially 
oultivate it,— it is indeed their stock in trade. It is therefore 
by no means impossible that these “insane 93 actions of al-Hokim, 
invariably coloured by a kind of out and out “democratism 33 , 
contained a considerable element of the mere search for popu¬ 
larity, and of consciously “playing to the gallery”. 1 


1 Cf. also above, p. 123. 
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Comparing the Druze ideas with those of Ismailism, we find 
that in place of a highly systematised and elaborate scheme of 
Islamic theology, such as is the Fatimid doctrine, we have a 
chaotic bundle of superstitious mystic speculations in which 
commonsense is the least prominent element. The Druze ideas 
on the Imamat, succession, and genealogy of the Imams, etc., are 
quite different from those of the parent religion. The basis of 
their system is the doctrine of the incarnation of the Deity in 
human form, which is not found in the Fatimid system. The 
Imams, Prophets, etc., are of little importance, and historical 
facts are handled with the greatest lack of ceremony. 

The Deity, Mawla-na, Our Lord, has incarnated Himself in 
human form ten times, as: * All, al-Bar, ‘Alya, Mu* ill, al-Qu’im, 
al-Mu'izz, al- f Aziz, Abu Zakariya, al-Mansur, and al-Hakim, 
The ordeT of the incarnations varies in different works 1 . It is 
revealed that ‘All appeared in India, in the town called Ohin- 
-u-Machln (not in Mekka or Medina, as we are accustomed to 
think, cf. Sacy, I, 18). But no wonder,— this ‘All was quite 
different from the ‘All ibn Abi Talib known to history. The 
latter, it is revealed, was in reality e Al! ibn c Abd Manaf (why, 
and how, I have failed to. discover) a . He was nothing in 
himself, simply a slave and a servant of Our Lord, * Abdu’l-lah 
al-Mahdi was his nihdyat , i.e' in him the excellent qualities of 
‘All have found their perfect development, because al-Mahdi 
was superior to him. The reason is that f All swore allegiance to 
Abu Bakr, ‘Umar and ‘Uthmfin, and with all the support he 
commanded, and the resources at his disposal, he was defeated 
by Mu‘awiya, and his sons become the latter’s subjects, while 


1 See de Sacy, "Expose \ vol. I, p. 18-19. Strangely enough, the 
number of incarnations,— ten,— reappears much later on in the Indian 
Ismaili communities, which to a great extent oombined the doctrine of 
Ismailiam with Hinduistio beliefs, suoh as the theory of Das Avatar. 
There can hardly be any possibility of direct borrowing, or of common 
•origin, unless we postulate a Qarmatian source (remember the ten ‘Iqda- 
niyya) in the case of both. 

a Of. B. Badmi’t-taiuMd U-da'waU’l-haqq (No. 7 in de Saoy’s list): 
*.. kuUu.him yuahirun il& l All b, AbuTdlib wa hwwa 'AM b. l Abd Manaf . . . 
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al-Mahdi, without money and with a handful of men, achieved 
what ‘Ah was never able to achieve i. 

The basic condition for the incarnation of Our Lord is to be 
“bom in the purple”, to be a sovereign king from the start* 
Therefore Our Lord, after these mysterious ‘Alyas, al-BSrs, 
Mu 1 ills, was incarnated first in al-Qa’im alone. Nor does this 
mean that in this capacity of his, he (al-Hakim) was the son of 
al-‘Aziz, and the father of so-and-so; no, Our Lord incarnates 
Himself wherever and whenever He desires, without any rules 
being laid down for Him 2 . 

‘All, son of Abu Talib (or, as we have seen, in reality of 
Abd Manaf), really was the asas (i.e. the founder of the line of 
the Imams) at the time of “Muhammad b, ‘Abdi’l-lah” (as 
Muhammad the Prophet is always called in the Druze books), 
who was the sixth Natiq, or law-giver. The earlier Imams are 
hardly ever referred to, except for Ja'far a^-Sadiq, who is occa¬ 
sionally cited simply as a theologian, in connection with some 
familiar sayings. 

Islam, the religion revealed to Muhammad b. ‘ Abdi’l-lah, 
was not final or perfect. The proof of this is that by now, i.e. 
four hundred years after him, the Christians still outnumber 
the Muslims in Egypt, Northern Africa, Syria, etc. The last 
and final, the Seventh Natiq was Muhammad b. Isma‘11, who has 
revealed a new law, cancelling that of Muhammad (although in 
faot, they often are referred to as (t sharp atayn”, the “two 
religions”, explained in marginal glosses as tannl wa ta’wil). 
But it also transpires that the Last, Final, and Seventh Natiq 


1 Ibid,, aB the continuation of the above. 

3 Cf. R. al-Bal&gh wa'n-nihayat fi't-tawMd (No. 9 in the list). Per¬ 
haps it would not be too hazardous to conjecture that this belief may be to 
aome extent an explanation of the strange act of al-Hakim in appointing 
os his heir apparent his remote relative, a direct descendant of al-Mahdi 
by a different line, Abu’l-Qasim ‘ AbduV-RaJjman (or ‘ Abdu’r-Rahlm) 
b. al-Y&s b. Abi ‘ All Ahmad (d. 382/992) b. al-Mahdl, who was proclaimed 
as heir to the throne in 404/1013. After al-Hakim’a death he proclaimed 
himself the independent ruler of Syria (where he was the governor). But 
hie rule soon beoame unpopular, he was arrested, brought to Egypt, cast 
into prison, and died there about 416/1024, probably poisoned. 
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was al-Mahd! as well 1 . Further, in addition to these duplicated 
seventh Natiqs, Our Lord al-Hakim has also revealed, a new 
religion,— obviously the one compiled by Hamza, the founder 
of the Druze sect. 

It is interesting to note that just as ‘All was the asds of the 
time of Muhammad the Prophet, so ‘Abdu’l-lah b. Maymun 
al-Qaddah was the ctsds of Muhammad b. Isma'Il. 2 But, to 
our surprise, the very same f Abdu s l-lah appears also to be the 
asda of al-Mahdl 8 ; and just as between ‘All and Muhammad b. 
Isma f Il there were six links, so there should have been six (or 
even seven) links between Muhammad b. Isma/il, liis mas 
f Abdu’l-lah, and al-Mahdl Seven names are really quoted: 
Isma'il (II), Muhammad, Ahmad, ‘Abdu’l-l&h, Muhammad, 
Husayn, and Ahmad. It appears that al-Mahdl was either this 
latter Ahmad, or the son of this Ahmad 4 . On top of all it appears 
that ‘Abdu’l-lah, mentioned as the fourth name in this line, wiih 
‘A bdu’l-lah b. Maymun al-Qaddali himself. The next name, 
that of Muhammad, is aocompanied with a note to the effect 
that he was ** of the stock of al-Qaddah and of Husayn * 9 —.which 
Husayn, is not explained. And his successor, the sixth in the 
line, Husayn, is noted as merely “of the stock of al-Qaddah ” 5 . 

Thus we have three ‘ Abdu’l-lah b. Maymun al-Qaddahs to 
deal with: the first was the asds of Muhammad b. Isma c il, the 
second was the asds of al-Mahdl, and the third was an Imam, 

1 As is stated in an-Naqdu'l-Wiafi, by Hamza (No. 6 in the list), 
cf. Expoak, I, 74 ad 79, al-Mahdl, or Sa‘Id b, Ahm ad, was the seventh 
Udpu jf. In ar-Radd ‘ ala > n-2tfu$a>yri (No. 16 in the list), he is called the 
hvgjat of al-Qa’im, apparently using the term in. the higher sense which it 
has in later Persian Xsmailism. But it is definitely stated that ho was the 
father of al-Qa’un! azhciTCL'l-J^ictwld narfsa-h/u wiwi-h/Uf i.e. "manifested 
himself from him”. He, al-Qa’inx, was acting and speaking through al- 
-Mahdi. 

2 Cf. E&posb, I, 84-86. Sometimes he is simply called “Qaddfib”, 
and sometimes Maymun al-Qaddabi so that there is complete chaos. 

3 The same “QaddaV’ is called the iva$i (i.e. adds) of al-Mahdi in 
the same (in-No^dit^Z-hhcifi (No, 6 in the list). 

4 He is usually called in Druze texts Sa‘id b. Ahmad, obviously for 
Muhammad b, Ahmad of the Iamaili texts, the uncle and guardian of al- 
•Mahdl. 

6 Cf. Ewpoai; X, 86. 
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the descendant oi Muhammad b. Isma‘11, midway between 
the latter and al-Mahdl. 

At the same time one of the sacred works rospeotfully quotes 
the saying attributed to al-Mu‘izz: “I am the seventh in the 
second heptade; after me there will be no more complete hep- 
tado” l 2 3 * . As is known, al-Mu‘izz really was the fourteenth 
Imam, according to Ismaili ideas, and al-Hakim the sixteenth. 
Therefore, although the saying was invented (or amplified) in 
al-Hakim 5 * * s time, it is obvious that the Ismaili genealogy was 
recognised as true. Moreover, speaking of the Imams after 
Muhammad b. Jsma‘11, it is said that "they were three, and al- 
-Mahdi was the fourth of them”, and it is added that they had 
also three “khalifas” 8 What were these khalifas: mustawda, 
Imams, or their bdbs y or fyujjats ? 8 

All this may be an excellent specimen of highly mystic 
speculations, but from the point of view of history it is pure 
nonsense. 

We have already disoussed (of. above, pp. 45-46) the theory 
of B. Lewis, "The Origins of Tsma/ilism”, pp. 71-73, concerning 
the "hidden Imams”, based partly on these speculations of the 
Druzes, and partly on a faulty copy of the Qhayabu? Lmawalid, 
in which the name of the Imam "Abdu'l-lah b. Muhammad b. 
Isma/il is omitted from its proper placo. The genealogy of the 
Fathnids, suggested by him, Muhammad b. Isma‘ II — Ahmad 
— Husayn — ‘All (from the Qhayatii%mawalid )— al-Qa/im, is 
impossible. Muhammad h. Isma‘11 was most probably born 

1 Of. an-Naqdidl-khafl (No, 6). 

2 Of. as-S^atu* l-mu8taqlma> (No. 12). Also the some in an-Naqdu'l - 
-Jcfoafi, where it is said that al-Mahdl was the fourth of the khutafa *: wo 
Jmvsa rdbi'u^-kfoulafa? wa Jmnva Sa'ld b. Ahmad. 

3 Aooording to the Fatimid terminology, the members of the first 
heptade of the Tmama were called atiwlma\ while those of the second — 

khulctfa'. Thus this title was applied both to al-Mahdl and al-Qa’im. 
It is difficult to see what is meant by the Druzes; of. as-SfyatuH-mustaql/nia ‘ 

wa kanunh-thalathat alladhln rdbVu-hum Sa'id b. Ahmad al-Mahdl f l dawr 
Muhammad ibti lomdfll wa thdldth Johulafd* min qabli-him. Thus it appears 

that in the dawr of Muhammad h. Isma'Il there were seven Imams, and 

the khutafa^ were the first three,— al-Mahd! was not one of these, con¬ 

trary to what is stated above. 
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about 120/738, and al-Qa/im died in 334/946. Aa already men¬ 
tioned above, this gives five generations for 214 lunar years, or 
43 years per generation. Even if we restore the omitted name 
of *Abdul-lah, it shall be 36 years per generation, while for the 
historical Fatimids it is only 23. Of. above, p. 54. 

Thus a reference to the original text completely changes 
the situation. This is particularly necessary with regard to 
the I)ruze texts: de Sacy’s analysis or summary is quite obsolete 
now. His "orientation” is quite different from the modern be¬ 
cause he, with all his great erudition, had no knowledge of many 
matters which have become known in the course of the century 
which has elapsed since his time. 

We can now easily see that the talk of Ibn al-Qaddah being 
the ancestor of al-Mahdi transformed every ‘Abdu’l-l&h into 
‘Abdul-lah b. Maymun al-Qaddah. This was in no way repug¬ 
nant to the mystical mentality- These transformations prove 
only one thing definitely, i.e. that knowledge concerning the 
true bearer of the name was as vague in sectarian circles as it 
was in those of their opponents. For non-Ismailis he was a 
kind of Shaytan, who was always at hand to be blamed for 
everything. For the sectarians it was the name of a supposed 
saint, about whom their memory was blank. But, as many 
other genuine saints were just in the same position, they could 
give him the benefit of the doubt. 

The perusal of the Druze literature whioh is chiefly based 
on these mystic, or merely superstitious beliefs, is very instruc¬ 
tive, as it allows us an insight into the hidden causes of various 
prejudices in the handling of historical tradition: we can see that 
al-Mahdi, although he was supposed to be the (second) Seventh 
Na$iq, the revealer of the Final and the Most Perfect Religion, 
and although he was admittedly the father of the first and 
greatest incarnation' of Our Lord, al-Qa’im, and was superior 
in rank to ‘All and all his predecessors, he, al-Mahdi, was never¬ 
theless regarded as the “slave and subordinate” of Our Lord, 
his. son, al-QaW. Why is this so? We may with*full right 
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suspeot that it is not only because he was not “bom in the 
purple”, but also for a reason that may appear very trivial to 
us: his name was 'Abdu’l-lali or, still worse, ‘Ubaydu’l-lah. A 
person with such a plebeian name oannot be the Lord. It iB 
moreover quite possible that this is one of the reasons why all 
the numerous ‘Abdu’l-l&hs were so easily associated with ‘ Abdu'l- 
-lah b. Maymun: because l abd, slave, oannot be the name of the 
Lord . 

We may suspeot that the omission of al-Mahdl in the 
Ghdyatu’l-mmvalid, and his replacement by a spurious ‘All, was 
not only due to the confusion of himself with Muhammad b. 
Ahmad, surnamed Sa‘id, his uncle, but was also influenced by 
the same prejudice. 

Turning again to the Ghdyatu^mawaUd, we may see that, 
so far as the Qaddah myth is concerned, this work apparently 
forms the first and as yet a very feeble attempt at compromise. 
Here “al-Qaddah,”—it is not clear whether Maymun or his 
son,— appears as one of those to whom certain Imams entrusted 
(luopsfx) their heirs during their minority. Leaving aside the 
Biblical prototypes, it appears that the predecessor and suc¬ 
cessor of “al-Qaddah” during the Islamic period were the follow¬ 
ing:— Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya as the wasl in charge of 
Imam Husayn (sic, an obvious error for ‘All b. al-Husayn, 
surnamed Zaynu^l-'abidm,— an entirely spurious tradition, 
which rests apparently on some special, non-historical grounds. 
Husayn, of course, was an elder brother of Muhammad b. al- 
-Hanafiyya) and, later, al-Mahdi Sa'Idu’l-Khayr in charge of 
al-Qa’im. 1 There is, however, not a word to the effect that 

* It is interesting that while accommodating ‘Abdu’l-lah b. Maymun, 
Sayyid-na Idris not only separated him from his father, but also took into 
consideration the usual story concerning his being succeeded by his son 
Ahmad (in his part of the progenitor of the Fatiroids). As may be seen 
from, the translation of the ZalvnCl-ma' dm, further on, he mentions that 
4 Abdu’l-lah b. Maymun handed his high rank after himself to an Ahmad. 
But this Ahmad was a descendant of 'All, and not his son. It would be 
exceedingly interesting to find out whether there was anything like a 
historic foundation for this detail, and whether Sayyid-niL Idris does not 
here entirely depend on his own pious imagination. 
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this “al-Qacidah.** was a mustawda' Imam, like al-Mahdi. As we 
can see, Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya, mentioned here, is also 
not always regarded as such. There is not the slightest ground 
for any belief that on certain occasions Ismailism recognised the 
temporary transfer of the Imamat to a non-Alid. Contrary to 
this, Ismaili dogmatic and esoteric works are not only unanimous, 
but also emphatic on the point that never, and under no 
circumstances, can the Imamat pass to any on© who is not of 
the 'Urat, or progeny of Fatima. As mentioned above, the term 
'mustawda? by no means always implies a mustmvdaf Imam, It 
is an ordinary adjective, or participle, and may be applied to 
any one. 1 

Whatever may be the real relation between the GMyatu’l- 
-mawdlid and the ZaknCl-mti am of Sayyid-na Idris, a work of 
the middle of the ninth/fifteenth o., it appears that in the latter 


1 In addition to what has been said concerning the term mustawda' 
on pp. 54 sq. above, it may be mentioned that Sayyid-na Idris, speaking 
of Ibn al-Qadd&b (Zahru'l-mci'ani. Text, p. 47), and Muhammad b. 
Isma'll having been entrusted to his oara, employs the phrase; hafihtJm 
wa muatawda* amri-hi. The meaning of the last wordB is not clear. Some 
help may be derived from another passage in the some work (Text, p. 7G), 
the story of the death of al-Qa*im, and the declaration of his will; wa'ataiu- 
da'ci-hu rutbata waladi-hiH-Mantffir, wa na$$a ‘ aZuy-hi wa ‘ ahada-hu la~hu. 
Fa-hdna Jawdhar mustawda? an Wl-Mcm&ur btfl-lah* Taken out of its 
context, this quotation would prove beyond doubt, on the lines of the 
usual interpretation of the implications of the term muatmvda *, that 
Jawdhar was in fact a wiustawda* Irtidm for al-Mansur. The context, 
however, obviously a paraphrase of an early document (beg. of the Svra of 
Jawdhar), clearly shows that this was not the case. And really, there 
obviously was no need in such a dignitary while al-Qa’im was himself 
living, It seems clear that in reality Jawdhar was nothing more than a 
trusted witness, and the physical guardian of the important state document 
containing the will of the caliph. By his position he was nothing more 
than a trusted treasurer and the manager of the palace. In the account 
there are plainly mentioned the shuyfikh and the pohi&uV-rwi&o, probably 
the highest religious authority, and Jawdhar him naif has to ask those 
present whether they realise his own position of trust with the Imam. 
It follows that there is no connection between hia being the guardian of the 
document and his rank in the religious hierarchy. In the ambiguity of 
the Arabic relative pronouns it is not easy to be certain whether the words 
wa TKt&sa ‘ ulay-hi wa 'cihadaJvit lu-hu refer to Jawdhar, ot to al-Mangur. 
The latter is more probable, Thus the expression Trmatawda 1 mnri-M in 
all probability means “entrusted with the order, or will (of IsmtL*Sl) con¬ 
cerning him (i.e. Muhammad b. Isma'll)”, either the written or the oral 
declaration,— and nothing more. 
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the compromise is complete, and the Qaddah myth has been 
finally accommodated in Ismaili literature. 

Obviously under the influence of general historical literature, 
S&yyid-nft Idris admits “al-Qadd&h” as an Ismaili saint. He 
duly differentiates between the father, Maymiin, and the son, 

‘ Abdu’l-lah. Both are canonised in the rank of fyijabs, i.e. 
trusted high priests, whose functions were to “screen” the real 
Imam from his enemies. The father is associated with Isma'Il 
b.Ja'far, and ‘ Abdu J l-lab with his son Muhammad, to give the 
Btory a greater degree of verisimilitude. The story most probably 
has as much historical substratum as many other esoteric revela¬ 
tions of this kind. The institution of hijabs, most probably, 
belongs to a period at least a century later. There is not the 
slightest trace of it either in the Ithna- 4 ashari or in non-sectarian 
literature. Thus all this can be nothing more than a pious 
fiction. 

To sum up, the question of ‘Abdu’l-lah b. Maymiin so far 
as concerns Ismaili literature, stands as follows. The earliest 
sources never mention him, and apparently preserve no memory 
of him. Later, apparently after the theory, possibly advanced 
by Ibn Razzam, began to spread, we find documents unequi¬ 
vocally refuting these theories: the epistle of al-Mu‘izz, and 
aUKdfiya by Hamidu’d-dm al-Kirmam. Apparently these 
authors in fact knew nothing about him, and therefore were 
unable to pin down the falsificators by quoting any definite 
historical details. 

Still later, however, the legend becomes too widely known 
in non-Ismadli circles, and, in the absence of detailed historical 
information concerning that early period, too difficult to refute 
convincingly. Therefore a certain “tactical” compromise was 
introduced in Ismaili literature, and ‘Abdu’l-lah b. Maymiin, 
together with his father, were posthumously canonised in the 
rank of fyijdbd, although this rank, most probably, had not come 
into existence until much later after his death. The process of 
the canonisation of these early worthies was completed not 
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earlier than the nmth/fiffceenth c. 3 i.e. seven centwries after the 
death of ‘Abdul-lah b. Maymun. 

It is therefore clear that there is very little probability that 
Ibn al-Qaddah played any prominent part in the launching of the 
Ismaili doctrine, and there obviously is no foundation whatever 
to regard him as the progenitor of the Fatimids. 


VI. TRANSLATIONS. 


Note. —In the translations offered here figures in heavy type, within 
square parentheses, show the beginning of the corresponding pages in 
the original text of extracts in Arabic, edited further on. In the first 
two works, translated here, i.e. the Istitaru'l-Imdm and the Sirat of Ja‘fur 
al-JJajib, such figures refer to the text edited in the Bulletin of the Faculty 
of Arte, Egyptian University, Cairo, vol. IV, 1936 (published in 1939). 

It must be carefully noted that references in the indexes, given 
further on, if given in heavy type, refer to the original text, and to the 
corresponding pages of the translations, as marked in the way men¬ 
tioned above. As the text of the first two works is not published here, 
references to these, in heavy type, are enclosed in patemthesee in the index. 


1. Istitaru’UIryiam. 

(For the work and the author see above, pp. 7-10.) 

The Book on the Concealment of the Imam and the Depar¬ 
ture of the Dd ( ls to Different Provinoes in Search of Him, 

In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate 1 
Praise be to God,— great praise,— which is appropriate 
to Him, and which truly belongs to Him! And blessings of God 
be upon Muhammad, the head of God’s Apostles, and upon the 
members of his family, the pure,— great blessings] 

Know, reader (of this book),— may God make thee a 
knower of the truth I—that as soon as the da'is lost touch with 
the Imam, and remained in great confusion, the principal 
amongst them held a meeting in the town of c Askar Mukram l 2 . 
They were seven®: Abu Ghafir, Abu Salama, Abu'l-Hasan b. 


1 How non-existent, but in the IV/X-th c. a large odd flourishing 

town on* both banks of the Mashruqan (Abi Gargar) branch ; df the Qarun 
river in Khuzistan, about 28 miles South of Shustar. How ruins near 
Bandi Qlr. ' 1 

2 As con be seen, there are only six names mentioned; 'so it is in all 
copies that I have been able to examine. 
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at-Tirmidhi, Jiyad 1 b. al-Kiiaali c amI, Ahmad b. al-Mawsill, and 
Abu Muhammad al-Kufi, the latter being the father of Abu 
Mahzul, the one who (later on) slaughtered (at Salamiyya) the 
dependents of our lords, the descendants of the Prophet, 
blessings of G-od be upon them! 2 

When the people, mentioned above, met, they said: “We 
have lost touch with our Imam. Without him our prayer, fast 
(otc.) is of no use. We do not know, to whom we should hand 
the religious tax (zakat)." (Later on) they held a meeting also 
with their subordinates [awliya') and sympathisers. These 
oolleoted donations, and said to the da'is mentioned in the 
beginning of this narrative: “Go, disperse in the provinces of 
Persia, ‘Iraq, Harran 3 , and the Yaman, and search for him”. 
Accordingly, the da*is started on their journey, dispersing 
everywhere, each of them carrying with him a description of the 
appearance and characteristic features of the Imam. They 
travelled in the guise of wandering hawkers, carrying with them 
on their donkeys different wares, such as pepper, aromatic 
plants, spindles, mirrors, frankincense, and different kinds of 
millinery that find demand amongst women. 

Amongst themselves they agreed to meet on a fixed date 
at a certain place, selected in every province, different districts 
of which were-allotted to every one of them to be toured. So 
that, completing their tour in a certain province, they would 
meet at an agreed place, informing each other as to whether 
they had oolleoted any news (about the Imam). And if they 
could not find him in one province, they would tour another, in 
which another meeting place would be fixed. 

1 His name appears both in the form of Jiyad and Jiyada. 

2 This is quite impossible, and is probably due to the coincidence in 
names. Abu Muhammad al-Kufi, who is known to general history under 
the name of Zakruya b. Mahdiiya, the father of Abu Mnhgn il j i.e* Husayn 
surnamed § Shibu’ sh- shama, “the one possessing a (prophetic) mole ”, 
could not have been one of the senior da'is in the early years of the third/ 
ninth o.* beoause he had sons just over twenty years of age in 290/903. 

2 Harran, a town in Upper Mesopotamia, is here called“ island ”, 
or “section” obviously in the sense of "province”, as the term is used in 
Xsmaili texts. Cf. above, p. 20, note 1. 
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Whenever children and women came around them* they 
would ask these whether there was in their locality a person, 
answering such-and-such description. This was done everywhere. 
Thus they toured the provinces of Aleppo (Halab), Upper 
Mesopotamia, [94] and other places, but found nothing. Later 
on they came to the district of Him?, and happened to be 
near Ma ( airatn*n-Nu*ma.n L Their (next) meeting place they 
appointed the mosque of that town. So it happened that 
the Imam also was in the same district, namely in the hills 
of Sumaq (JabaluVSumaq), in the monastery known as “the 
Monastery of sparrows” (day?' ‘asfunn), near Itafrabhum 8 . 

When Abu Ghaflr, with Jiyada, were passing Ma^arratu’n- 
-Nu'man, situated in the Sumaq hills, they were (as usual) 
shouting (offering) their goods: spindles, frankinoense, mirrors, 
etc. Some women and children came out to them, and they, as 
usual, asked these whether there was amongst them a man, 
having such-and-such appearance. To their surprise, a boy and 
a woman demanded from them as a present something from their 
goods, promising to show them where the person answering 
their description could be found. They offered to them mastio, 
frankincense, and other things, liked by women and children. 
The woman and the child told them 1 2 3 that when just a short 
while ago they were passing near the “Monastery of sparrows”, 
(they saw) the person (standing) with his servant. Abu Ghaflr 
exclaimed: " Allah, Allah I Show me the way to the monastery 1 3 * 
He rode on his donkey to, and reached the monastery. He took 


1 Salamiyya lies E.N.E. from Him$, and E.S.E. from Hama, nearer 
to the latter, just over twenty miles. Ma‘arratu’n-JSTu'man is now a 
small town further N.W. It is probably referred to here because ^ at 
that early period it was more important than Hama (ancient Epiphonia). 
Him? (ancient Emessa) is also pronounced Horn?. 

2 F. 'asurin* This obviously refers to what is shown on the map as 
“Tell Afer”, approximately half way between Hama and Masyaf, re¬ 
garded as belonging to the district of the village Kafrabhum, about ten 
miles South of Hama. The name of the hills, J. Sumaq, does not appear 
on the maps,— probably it is an earlier version of the present J. An- 
?ariyya. For k-f-r q-w-m read Kafrabhum. Sumaqa is now the name of 
a village East of Tartus. 

3 For la-hu read (as in F.) la-hivma,. 
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out the paper with, the description which he had with him (in 
order to refresh his memory), because he had never seen the 
Imam personally before that. But when he glanced at the 
Imam, he (at once) recognised him from the description. He 
rushed from his donkey and fell prostrated before God, thanking 
Him that he had found him, for whom he was in search. (Then) 
he bowed to the Imam, and the latter asked him: “Who art 
thou?” The da% mentioned his name, and explained that 
seven of them, the da'is, since that day exactly a year before, 
were in search of him, after they had lost touch with him. Ho, 
just as the other id'ts, had searched for him (all the time), so 
far being unsuccessful. The Imam replied that he came to the 
place to hide himself, and these people came to expose him. 
“But as thou hast come here,— added the Imam,— and as thou 
hast met me,— go back, and send a word to all thy colleagues 
to come here and see me, so that I may meet them, and give 
orders with whioh you may return, by the will of God’*. 

With great relief and jubilation Abu Ghaflr went to his 
colleagues, who also were immensely gladdened. All came to 
the “Monastery of sparrows”, to meet the Imam.- He ordered 
them to return to their homes, and to inform the other dd'is 
about his being found. So, the seven da'is returned, and in¬ 
formed all the da'is everywhere. Later on a number of them 
visited the Imam, greeting him, and praising God at being 
able again to be in touch with him. The Imam reoeived them 
with great kindness, and said to them: “I lived here for some time, 
but it is impossible to find here either medicine when required, 
or a surgeon for bleeding when one is in need of him, nor is there 
any bath available”. Therefore the da'is went (in search for a 
better place) to the towns Shabun (?), Hama, and Kafr Tab (?) K 
Incidentally they visited Salamiyya. This was a newly built 


1 Shabun (or Shayun), and Kafr Tab most probably are the names 
of local villages, which no longer exist. They are not referred to bv 

E«haps Kafr Tab is the same as ‘ Ayntab, the well known town 
■North of Aleppo, now in Turkey. 
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town, founded by Muhammad b. ‘Abdi’l-lah b. Salih, [95] 
whom the caliph sent away from Baghdad, ordering him to leave 
the city, and to find for himself a town in which he could build 
a house, and to live there 1 . There was near the site (of Sala- 
miyya) a collection of twenty-four Christian monasteries. 
Muhammad b. 6 Abdi’l-lah b. Salih built a wall around it (read 
sunm), and settled there with his slaves, expelling the original 
inhabitants. He sent a word to the caliph in Baghdad, who was 
his cousin, informing him that he had settled in a town., situated 
in a remote corner (of the kingdom); but he wished to make it 
prosperous, and for this reason he wished the oaliph to send a 
proclamation to merchants in every town, inviting them to come 
and trade at its market, so that it might become wealthy. He 
built in three months’ time a bazar, being never tired of super¬ 
vising the workers. Merchants began to come and open their 
shops, and (Salamiyya) gradually became a prosperous town. 
The tradesmen who used to visit it did not like to leave it; so 
(some) asked permission of the owner to settle there. The 
owner used to permit this to them, and the merchants began to 
bring their wares; their slaves began to deliver these, also 
requiring place to stay in the town. So in Salamiyya there were 
formed speoial quarters for merchants. The owner invited them 
to settle in groups (according-to their origin). Therefore natives 
of different places settled separately: those who came from Balkh, 
from Medina, from Halab, Raqqa, etc. 

The dd c %8 came to Muhammad b. ‘Abdi’l-lali b. Salih, and 
said to him that there was a merchant from Basra who desired 


1 Salamiyya was not founded by Muhammad b. ‘Abdi’l-lah, but 
certainly considerably expanded by the attraction of new settlors. The 
town is very old, and, apparently, there must have been many Byzantine 
churches,— carved stones are still numerous there* The relatives of the 
Abbasids settled there soon after the change of the dynasty, i.e. about 
the middle of the second/eighth c. Muhammad b. * Abdi'l-lah b. §alih 
is not mentioned by Tabari. But his father already had a sumptuous 
house there, which the caliph al-Mahdi (168-169/775-785) visited; he was 
the governor of Iraq for a time, and it is quite possible that his son, 
Muhammad, was really exiled to his father's estate. 

IX 
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to obtain the usual permission to settle in the town. (The 
owner) ordered them to select a suitable plot in which the appli¬ 
cant would feel comfortable; he earmarked a plot along the main 
street, near the bazar. The dd'is bought for (their Imam) the 
house of a certain Abu Farha. The Imam settled in Salamiyya 
just in the same way as ordinary merohants. When he came to 
live there, he built high walls (around), pulled down old buildings, 
and erected new ones. He married; his followers and da'ls began 
to come to him. Later on he built a now lofty building (qasr). 

The name of the Imam was ‘Abdu’l-lah the elder (or the 
Great, Akbar) i. He used to send his da'ls everywhere secretly, 
commissioning them, or dismissing from service (as required). 
In appearance he was an ordinary merchant. Two sons were 
horn to him in Salamiyya, Alimad and Ibrahim. He died 
there, and his son Ahmad, not Ibrahim, succeeded him as an 
Imam. Imam Ahmad (b. ‘Abdl’l-lah) had a son, al-Husayn, 
who (after his death) became the Imam; he was the father of 
al-Mahdl. Imam Ahmad also had another son, Sa'idu’l-Khayr. 
Imam al-Husayn lived until al-Mahdi was bom to him s . Before 
his death he put his son in charge of his own brother, Sa‘idu’1- 
-khayr, because al-Mahdi was still a minor. But Sa'id usurped 
the Imamatj and designated one of his own sons as his successor. 
This his son died (soon). Then he appointed another son, who 
also died. He had ten sons whom he appointed as his successors 
one after another, but all of them died. Thus he found that the 
Imamat can only belong to him, who had the right to it. [96] 
Then he repented, and prayed God for forgiveness. Sum¬ 
moning all the dctftSi he explained to them that he himself 
was only a guardian of (his nephew) al-Mahdi. Realising this, 
Sa'id returned the Imamat to al-Mahdi (when the latter reached 
majority), giving an account of what he had done. In this way 


1 No other ‘Abdu’l-lah ia mentioned further on. Most probably this 
is merely an. honorific epithet. J 

* Of. abovo, p. 41 sq. 

IIB 
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al-Mahdl became the Imam 1 . A poet commemorated this in 
the couplet as follows: 

God has given thee something, than which there is nothing 
higher; 

How many people there are who wish prevent it from 
reaching thee, keeping it for themselves 

Instead of thee ! But God denied it to all, handing it over 

To thee,— and thus the precious necklace is put around thy 
own neck 2 . 

The first thing that al-Mahdl did 8 was to invite Abu 3 l- 
-Husayn b. al-Aswad to stay in the town of Hama. He was a 
very clever man. Mahdl said to him: "I appoint thee to be the 
head of all da'is; whomsoever thou makest a headman, he shall 
be the headman, and whomsoever thou makest a subordinate, 
he 1 shall be a subordinate. Thou shalt reside on the road to 

4 

Egypt”. After this the da e t& began to report to Abu’l-Husayn, 
submitting to him the taxes which they collected (zahdt), and 
presents, and he forwarded all this to al-MahdL . 

The first thing that Abu’l-Husayn (appointed as the chief 
dcti) had done in the way of altering the arrangements (which 
existed before him) was this: when Abu Muhammad, the dafi of 
Kufa, died, he left three sons,— Abu’l-Qasim, Abu Mahzul, and 
Abu’l- 4 Abbas 4 . They had a brother-in-law, the husband of 
their own sister; they murdered him on the accusation of his 
being an enemy (of the religion), disobedient to the Imam. Their 
sister complained, but they insisted, saying that their brother- 
in-law was a traitor 5 6 . Abu’l-Husayn dismissed Abu’l-Qasim 
b. Abl Muhammad from the post of the da'i of Kufa; and the 
latter, together with his brothers, was furious. They wrote to 
al-Mahdl, complaining that Abu’l-Husayn deprived them of the 

1 Of. above, p. 42 sq, la IT.— a‘ lama-hvm instead 4 (Mama-hum. 

2 In IP. the quatrain is omitted. The necklace is here a metaphor. 

8 In IP.—■ a,'mala instead of * amala. 

4 F. adds Muhammad (as a real name of this Abu’l-'Abb&s). Further 

on F. reads: wa Jcdna fihrun la-h/um wa zawj , .. 

6 In F,—■ nqfaqa. 
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dt Z ( t-ship of TCiiffl. "without any serious reason, or fault on their 
part. AL-Mahdi sent no reply to them. 

The three brothers then conspired, making a sworn agree¬ 
ment between themselves, to make a sudden attack on Salamiyya, 
and to kill this Ibn al-Basrl who empowered Abu i * 3 l-Husayn to 
commit such an offence on them. They promised never to leave 
him alone until even the mention of e All ibn Abi Talib disappears 
from the world. After this they wanted, if possible, to kill 
Abu’l-Husayn; if impossible, they intended to report on them 
to the government of Syria. 

News about this transpired to the da! Is resident in Baghdad, 
i.e. Hamid b. al- e Abbas, and Ibn ‘Abd. Some Shfites 1 wrote 
to al-Mahdl, informing him that the sons of Abu Muhammad 
conspired to murder him, with his family. “If thou art sitting,— 
as they wrote,— then get up. The brothers have already 
started, intending to murder thee. If thoy do not succeed in 
this, [97] they 2 * * will expose thee to Ahmad b. Tulun 8 . They 
say that thou art the enemy of the religion, and they want to 
expose thy affairs. Do everything to save thyself, without 
wasting a moment 5 *. 

As soon as this news reached him, al-Mahdl gave orders to 
prepare for a journey. He took with him only his son Abu’l- 
-Qasim, and also Ja'far the Chamberlain, Ibn Barka, and the 
tutor of Abu*l-Qasim 4 . He abandoned his residenoe with all 
that it contained: carpets, clothing, property, servants, and 
also the family of his uncle and brother, male and female, and 


i In E .— wet kdna jama'atun . .. katabu ... Strike out the comma 
after asK-aJiV abi. 

8 After saJnlan 5\ adds wa illd, 

3 Ahmad b. Tulun was the governor of Egypt in 254^270/808-884, 
and was dead long before the events. It is obvious that the author 
means Ibn Tulun, in the sense of a descendant of his, the Tulunid. In 
fact, the governor at that time was Ahmad’s grandson, H&runb. Khamruya 
b. Ahmad b. Tulun (283-292/890-904). 

4 The reference to the tutor obviously implies that al-Qa’im was a 

smell boy at that time. Cf. Sirat Ja'far, p. 110. Apparently this is the 

same person as Tayyib, often referred to in the Svra: “his name was then 

Burkun; al-MahdT bought him for the education of al-Qa’im.”. 
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the children of Ibrahim. He entrusted all his wealth, with 
his house, wares and granaries, to Hasan b. al-Mu'adh. He 
left at the time of the evening prayer, unnoticed by any one, 
entrusting everything (to God). 

When he came out from the limits of the town, he sat for 
a while, pondering over what was to be done, and praying God 
to give him the right decision. He then sent someone to Ghaylan 
ar-Rabahi a well-known man, an Arab, residing in the village 
called Salhab 1 2 * * * , who was a dependent of the family of al-Mahdl’s 
uncle. He came with thirty horsemen, and al-Mahdl travelled 
the whole of the night, arriving in the morning in Hims 8 , whence 
Ghaylan returned to his village. Al-Mahdi continued his j ourney, 
the same day reaching Tripoli in Syria where he rested for a 
day. Then he went to Palestine, and stopped in Ramla 6 * . Here 
he received the news that the sons of Abu Muhammad had 
reached Salamiyya, and were searching for him, fruitlessly. 

The brothers continued searching for al-Mahdl for a whole 
year. They came to his brother, Abu Muhammad, claiming 
him as their religious leader. But the inhabitants of Salamiyya 
pointed out that he was not their leader, who had fled, and was 
hiding in Ramla. (Hearing this), they continued their question¬ 
ing, and ultimately made themselves perfectly certain that 
al-Mahdl was hiding in Ramla. 

By this time one of the brothers, Muhammad, had returned 
to ‘Iraq, but AbuT-Qasim and Abu Mahzul remained in Sala¬ 
miyya. They often visited Abu’l-Husayn, secretly, in Hama, 
trying to find out from him information about al-Mahdl, and 


1 In F.— ar-Rayahl. 

® Not found on tho maps. 

2 Tho distance is about thirty miles by road. 

4 Prom Hims there is a direct road to Tripoli (there is nowadays a 

railway), and it is quite possible that al-Mahdl took this direction. But 
the Sira of Ja*far (111-112) mentions the route — Damascus, Tiberias, 

Ramla and Egypt. Thus it is obvious that both sources are independent 
of each other. It is difficult to decide which version is more reliable. 

6 Ramla is now a small village between Haifa and Jerusalem, near 

the railway junction called Lydda. In the Middle Ages it was an important 

place,— the first large town on the road from Egypt to Syria. 
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returning again to Salamiyya. When they realised that it 
■was hopeless to find out anything from Abu’l-Husayn, and that 
they could not trace al-Mahdl, who was lost for them, Abu’l- 
-Qasim, a real cheat, left, carrying with him the books [daf&tir ) 1 , 
while Abu Mahyiul continued to stay in Salamiyya. Abu'l- 
-Qasim went to the tribe of Qasiyyun 2 * , giving them preference 
over other tribes. There were already some da? is preaching 
amongst them, some of the subordinates of Abu’l-Husayu. 
They converted the leaders of these tribes, such as Sa*dun b, 
Da‘laj amongst the Banii Malik, and also the headmen of Banfi 
Mu‘rid, Banu Hujayna, BanuT-Balwa, Banu Pakhdash, Banu 
Hudhayl, and Banii Ziyad. These tribes swore allegiance to 
Abul-Qasim, followed him, rose in a rebellion [98] led by him, 
and collected together to march against Tughj 8 and Damascus. 
This Tughj was ruling Damascus with great injustice and tyranny. 
God avenged this on him, and these tribes fought him near the 
village called Mazzatu*l-Aba‘I 4 . Tughj ignominously fled. 

The insurgents inflicted heavy losses on his force, and be¬ 
sieged Damascus. Then they attacked him again near the place 
called Mazza (?), near the Madina gate 5 * * , again defeating him, and 
driving him into the city, placing him in a dangerous situation. 
Then Tughj sent a message to BadruT-HamamI, imploring him 

to send help, because his enemy was pressing him seriously. 

v 


1 These dafatir, “note-books”, re-appear again in the story of the 
siege of Damascus (09),— obviously some sort of sacred -writings, 

2 This is obviously Fathniyyun, as the early Ismailia called them¬ 
selves* Of. above, p. 80. Tabari, III, 2218, calls them the members of 
the Banu Kolb tribe, of the clan Banu'l-'TJlays b. Dammam. 

9 Probably Tughuch b. Juff, the founder of the dynasty of the 
Ikhshidids; he was the governor of Syria in 288-293/896-906. 

* Apparently non-existent now. 

9 The name in different MSS appears both as Mazza or Marra. When 
on a visit to Damascus in 1937, I specially consulted the best authority 
on Syrian history, Prof. M. Kurd ‘All, who, however, told me that at 
present the only village of that name known near Damascus, lies in about 
three miles distance from it in a SW direction. This, however, seems 

hardly probable: the “Qaxxnatians” were moving from NE. Probably 
here one should Tead not the “Medina gate”, but "a gate of the oity”. 
If so, perhaps this was the Bab Tama: there is near it a ruin of a mosque 

called MasjiduT-Mazaz, which may have some connection with an early 

village of that name somewhere further l^orfch near the oity. 
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Badr came with a relief force from Egypt, and succeeded in 
entering Damascus without being observed by the “ Qarmatians ”. 

The cursed Abu Mahzul, meanwhile, left Salamiyya, and 
betook himself to Kamla, while his brother Abu’l-Qasim re¬ 
mained before Damascus, repelling the attacks every day. 
When Abu Mahzul came to Biamla, he incidentally met Ja‘far 
al-Ha jib in the bazar, while he was purchasing provisions. A 
man who accompanied him, and who personally knew Ja'far^ 
said to him: “Tills is a servant of thy Master, about yhom thou 
askest”. He followed Ja'far, and entered the house with him, 
and sat in the entrance porch, bidding Ja‘far to convey his 
greetings to the Imam, and to tell him that he, Abu Mahzul, 
son of Abu Muhammad, must have an interview with him. 
If not, he would at onoe cry out and reveal the identity of the 
Imam (to the public). So Ja'far entered before al-Mahdi, and 
told him what had happened. To this al-Mahdi replied: “How 
that he has seen thee, and discovered us, better bring him in, 
as otherwise he may expose us”. 1 

In Ramla al-Mahdi occupied a large plot, hiding in different 
buildings (on it), (Into one of these) Abu Mahzul was brought 
before al-Mahdi. When he entered, he bowed before the Imam, 
and the latter received him kindly and with respect. Then 
Abu Mahzul said: “0 my Lord, verily we, i.e. myself and my 
brothers, left our houses 2 , searching after thee. How praise be 
to God who helped us to find thee. My brother came with a 
force whioh besieges 3 Damascus; I left him when he was on the 
point of taking it. Come back, because thy position is so 
strong now. All purpose of our campaign was to satisfy thee, 
and to appease thy anger, whioh was provoked by the macliina- 


1 It is interesting that this incident is not mentioned in the Sira of 
Ja'far. It is quite possible, of course, that even if it is substantially true, 
the name of Ja'far appears here only because he was the best known of 
the private servants of al-Mahdl t and in reality it may have been some 
one else. 

2 Instead of baladi-nd better read b&adi-nd, as in F. 

2 Instead- of ha#ara read hayara. 
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tions of Abu’l-Husayn, who stirred up us against each other. 
And if thou dost not wish to come personally, write ft letter to 
my brother, to appease him, as he is angry with me”. 

Then al-Mahdi wrote a letter to his brother,/asking him to 
forgive Abu Mahzul, and not to punish him in any way. He 
promised to come personally soon after the arrival of the letter. 
He also gave a letter to Abu Mahzul, addressed to Abul- 
-Husayn, bidding him to pay the bearer 500 dinars from the 
Imam's fupds, kept by the dd‘i. 

Abu Mahzul then leffc, and went to Abu’l-Husayn, and 
presented to him the letter of the Imam for payment. The 
do!% asked him, where [99] he had seen the Imam; and he replied: 
“at Ramla”. Abu’l-Husayn refused to pay anything, and Abu 
Mahzul returned to his brother, who was still before the walls 
of Damascus. He met him in a somewhat unfriendly manner; 
“Thou hast come back, cursed one! Verily I shall murder 
theel” At this Abu Mahzul produced his letter. When his 
brother saw it, he kissed it, and read it. Then he asked: “Where 
hast thou seen him?”—“At Ramla”, replied Abu Mahzfil,— 
"I had an interview with him”. His brother asked: “Didst 
thou really see him ? ” And he told him that the Imam gave 
him, in addition to this letter, also another, to Abu'l-Husayn, 
bidding him to pay 500 dinars, but when the letter was presented 
to him, he refused to pay anything. So he oame to his brother 
to inform him about this. * ' 

After this he, Abu'l-Qasim, summoned the headmen of 
Qasiyyun a , from the tribe of Nudar, presenting to them his 
brother who had just arrived. He told them that next morning 
they would launch an attaok at the Mazza gate. He ordered 
them to swear allegiance to his brother, for forty days, because 
the next morning he was going to heaven, and would return 
after forty days. The shaykhs accordingly swore allegiance 
for the period of forty days only. He ordered them to place 


1 This is to be read Fafimiyyun. Of. above, p. 106, note 2. 
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at the disposal of his brother five hundred cavalry, which should 
be hidden in a oertain garden, and would be able to come out 
in the aotion at a proper moment. 

This was done, and they spent the night. Next morning 
they started the combat early, and Abu Mahzul went into 
ambush, in a garden. The forces of Tughj and Badru’l-Hamaml 
emerged. Abu’l-Qasim ordered his men not to move until 
they saw himself mounting his she-camel. He made his she- 
camel lie, in the centre, while his troops were arranged on the 
right and the left. He was gazing into his booh (dafiar). 

Abu Muhammad, a dd% disagreeing with him, said: “The 
enemy saw us, and is approaching”. Abu’l-Qasim rebuked 
him: “Wait till I rise”. When the da 1 1 insisted on his uttering 
the (word of) command, and the enemy was quite close, he 
threw a handful of dust (towards the enemy), exclaiming: “0 
Lord, bum their eyes with fire!” Then his she-camel stood up 
with him, and he shouted: “O Ahmad, 0 Muhammad, 0 
Nasru’l-lah (= help of God), descend! ” The troops attacked 
each other, but very soon Abul-Qasim was wounded by a man 
belonging to the force of Badru J l-Hamami, and fell off (the camel). 
Badru’l-E amaml shouted his men to dismount and to sever 
Abu’l-Qasim’s head. And while his head was being severed, 
an explosive missile of naphtha was thrown by some one, and 
it burnt all — the murderer, the murdered, arid the she-camel. 
At this moment his brother rushed from his ambush, putting 
Tughj and Badru'l-HamamI to flight, and chasing them (to the 
city), after a sanguinary battle. 

When they had fled, and when the troops had collected in 
their camp, they began to talk (saying) that their master had 
gone to heaven, and that they should disperse. But Abu 
Muhammad, the dd% and their leader, told them that they had 
sworn allegiance to the brother of the deceased for forty days, 
nntil he should return. And if he did not return, they would 
have the right to disperse. Thus he made them wait for forty 
days. (Soon after this) the inhabitants of Him? sent a petition 
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to Abu Mahzul to come to their town, abandoning Damascus, 
and promising obedience. So he did, raising the siege of Damas¬ 
cus, and departing for Him?. [100] 

During the time at which all these events happened, Mawla- 
-na al-Mahdl resided in Ramla, receiving reports. 

Abu Mahzul then marched to Him?, and its inhabitants 
offered submission and obedience to him. Abul-Husayn, 
amongst different local headmen, came from Hama to con¬ 
gratulate him. When Abu Mahzul saw him, he glanced at him 
with such hatred that the dd ( l became frightened, and fled, 
hiding himself with some one of his associates. When next 
morning the headmen re-assembled to greet him, Abu Mahzul 
inquired about Abu’l-Husayn, whom he could not see amongst 
them. He wag told that Abu’l- H usayn had fled. So he ordered 
(them) to make a public announcement to the effect that any 
one found harbouring Abu’l-Husayn would be executed, and his 
property confiscated. This proclamation 1 was made on seven 
days, and then the da ( l was found, and brought before him. 
Abu Mahzul told him that his evil actions could not bo worse, 
than these. To this Abu’l-Husayn’s reply was only that what¬ 
ever God does, He does the best. Abu Mahzul treated him 
severely, and ordered him to be paraded on a camel, tied together 
with his son. They were dishonoured publicly, and oursed. 
After this they were brought to the camp in chains. The 
shaykhs of the Qasiyyun (Fatimiyyun) intervened on his behalf, 
asking (him) not to molest him, as he was their headman, and 
spiritual leader. 2 To this Abu Mahzul replied that he had no 
evil intentions against him, and that nothing bad would happen 
to him. After this he marched from Hims to Salamiyya, 
carrying with him Abu'l-Husayn and his son. 

1 Correct al-mundadl into al-niundd%* 

2 Here, and in several places further on, the shaykhs of the 
F&iimiyyun ore made to aot differently from the other " Qarroatians 
It is quite possible that the invading force really included non-ismaili 
elements, who joined it merely fox the sake of loot, perhaps even real 
Qarmatiana. Thus it is quite possible that in the matters connected 
with religious motives conflicts could arise very often. Of. also p. 175, 
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He camped near the village called Fayaha 1 , with his troops ' 
and the two prisoners, and ordered his servants to dig a pit in 
the middle of the camp in order to bury Abu’l-Huaayn alive. 

This, however, was not done, and in the morning the troops 
continued their march to Salamiyya. They ultimately camped, 
and Abu’l-Husayn was (still) amongst them,— nothing unto¬ 
ward so far had happened to him. The place at which the 
invader camped was near the gate of al-Hafnada 2 . He remained 
there for three days, before he executed Abu*l-Husayn. 

(On his arrival) the elders of the family of the Hashimites 
came out to greet him; these included Hasan b. Mu‘adh, (re¬ 
presentatives of the) followers of al-Mahdl, and also his relatives 
and associates. Abu Muhammad, the brother of al-Mahdi, 
was ill at that time, and expired on the day on which the cursed 
Abu Mahzul arrived. The latter remained (near Salamiyya) for 
a fairly long time before he arrested all the elders of the family of 
the Hashimites, ordering them to be brought in chains to the 

f 

camp. (This time) he left in peace the followers of al-Mahdi, 
causing them no harm. When the leaders of the Qasiyyun 
(Fatimiyyun) tribes saw what he had done with the Hashimites, 
they came to Abu Mahzul in a body, imploring him to release 
these, as they were relatives of the caliph of Baghdad. Abu 
Mahzul yielded to their demands. Next morning he rode to 
Hama, coming straight to the house of AbuT-Husayn, and the 
quarters of Band ‘ Uthman b. Hijaz, looting all the property of 
al-Mahdi and the personal possessions of Abu’l-Husayn. (As 
mentioned above) the house of the latter was the treasury of 
al-Mahdi. [101] 

While still in Hama, Abu Mahzul received information that 
Abu*l-Agharr as-Salami left Baghdad with a force to pursue 
the rebels. He re-arranged his troops, appointing ‘Atr b. 
al-Qandasl al-Ahmi as the commander of a special force, which 
he sent against the troops of Abul-Agharr. The two forces 

1 Apparently it does not exist now. 

® The reading is uncertain: al-Hafanda, al-Haqida, etc. ' 
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' met on the hanks of the Euphrates, and attacked each other; 
the troops of Abu’l-Agharr were defeated, and he himself fled. 
His whole luggage, everything, was captured, and his own son was 
killed a . In the loot was found the letter of the Hashimites of 
Salamiyya in which they implored al-Mu c tadid 2 for help, and 
asked him "to extinguish the fire before it spreads”. 

When the troops returned to Abu Mahzul, informing him of 
the flight of the enemy, the capture of the whole of his luggage? 
and their discovery in the loot,— the letters, he took the letters 
of the Hashimites, and, calling the shaykhs of the Qasiyyun, 
made them acquainted with it they contained. He then said 
that these were the letters of those people whom the shaykhs 
defended: these people asked al-Mu‘tadid to send troops against 
them, and to kill him, Abu Mahzul, and the shaykhs themselves, 
together with him. 

About all these events al-Mahdi, who was staying in Ramla* 
was well informed. Tayyib, the tutor, was travelling between 
Salamiyya and Ramla, carrying the news. Also Umin ‘All (the 
nurse), whom (the little) Abu’l-Qasim (= al-Qa’im) was calling 
for, weeping very much, went to Ramla, safely reaching the 
place together with another woman. So al-Mahdi could see 
from Ramla what was going on with Abu Mahzul, and what- 
he did after his retreat from Damascus to Salamiyya. The 
news was also received of what he had done with Abu/l- Husayn 
and his son, and of his looting and burning the house of the da ( n 

When the petitions of the Hashimites of Salamiyya, ad¬ 
dressed to al-Mu* tadid, and found in the archives of the son of 
AbuT-Agharr, were shown to the shaykhs of the Eatimiyyun, all 
the dd'is agreed that as these people had. acted in this way, Abu 
Mahzul might do to them what he found necessary, He (at 
once) sent his men after them, and they were arrested: Ahmad 
b. Muhammad, Ibrahim b. Muhammad, Salih b. Muhammad, 


* This happened on the 16th Ramadan 290/12 Aug, 903. Of, 
Caliph WaS al ‘ Muktaft (289-296/902-908), a 


62. 

not 
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Fadl b.‘ Abdi’l-lah, ‘Abbas b. ‘Abdi’l-lah, Balhaja b. ‘Abdi’l-lah, 
and many other Hashimites,— there were altogether ninety five 
shaykha. When they were brought before him, they asked, 
what for he sent for them. He showed them the correspondence, 
and asked them whether these were not their own letters, 
written in their own hand-writing, the petitions in which they 
implored the oaliph al-Mu*tadid for help, asking Him to send 
troops against the invaders. Ahmad b. Muhammad, who was 
the speaker of the party, admitted this, and implored forgiveness. 
To this the accursed Abu Mahzul replied that God would never 
forgive him, if [102] he forgave them.. 

He then ordered them to he dragged in chains to the Jewish 
gate, where all of them should be decapitated by a Jewish 
convert, a man originally from Palmyra (Tadmur) Nest 
morning he sent his men to the Hashimite quarters to burn their 
women and ohildren, male and female. The number of victims 
was 141,— all of them were killed. A public proclamation was 
made forbidding anyone to bury or hide their bodies, on penalty 
of death. The bodies remained in the open until they were 
ultimately devoured by dogs and birds. 

The people of Salamiyya, going one to the other, began to 
talk, discussing what had been done to the Hashimites by the 
invader. They emphasised the fact that nothing had been done 
to the palace of al-Mahdl, or to his men 1 2 . This, in their opinion, 
was because the invader was siding with al-Mahdl. Therefore 
they brought much of their valuables and property to be hidden 
and preserved in his palace. 

Before the execution of the Hashimites, the “Qarmatian” 
argued with them, saying that they were the cause of Ibn 
al-Basn’s having left the town. He accused them of causing 
bis house to remain empty, and his and his brother's families to 

1 Obviously the same person as Ibn Naddaf (or Ghudaf) at-Tadmurl, 
mentioned on p. 179 (p. 106 of the text) further on. 

2 By implication, this sentence obviously refers to the fact that 
al-Mahdl posed as a Hashimite (i.e. Abbasid), thus being one of the 
people who were so severely punished. 
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become helpless orphans l . On hearing all this the inhabitants 
of Salamiyya became perfectly certain that he would never 
cause any harm to the family of al-Mahdi, and that he wished 
them nothing but good. Therefore they brought into the palace 
their goods and property for safe custody. 

At the same time Abu Mahzul secretly sent a letter to al- 
-Mahdi, informing him that he had killed all his enemies who 
were the cause of al-Mahdi’s flight from Salamiyya, and also 
the cause of his cousin having been, with his son, earlier deported 
to ‘Iraq 2 . He invited al-Mahdi to come, without further 
postponement. 

All this was only a ruse on his part, in order to lull suspi¬ 
cions in al-Mahdi, and lure him to Salamiyya. When al-Mahdi 
read his letter, he wrote to Abii Mahzul, approving of what he 
had done, adding that he, Abu Mahzul, would not be worthy of 
being called a Shi'ite, and his follower, if he had acted differently. 
In conclusion, he promised to come soon after the letter was 
received,— if God so pleased. 

On reading this letter, the miscreant showed much joy, 
believing in what it contained. But God did not permit that the 
intentions of the evil-doer should be attained, and that what 
belonged to al-Mahdi should miss him. 

He read the letter of the Imam to all the da'is, informing 
them that their lord was coming soon to the town, to occupy 
his palace and to enjoy his wealth, of which he had been deprived 
by the (local) intriguers. The da?is were extremely happy. 

Abu Mahzul stayed there in expectation of the arrival of 
al-Mahdi for four months, till 3 the beginning of 291/(end 903). 


i Unfortunately there is no key to the real implications of these 
recriminations, which if known would most probably throw much light 
on the development of the events. 

8 Of. above, p. 44, TMb is also a very interesting, but at the same 
time entirely obscure allusion to certain facts. 

* As we have seen above, the defeat of Abu’l-Agharr took plaoe on 
the 15th of Rama<J5n 290/12-8-903, and the “Qarmatians” were defeated 
themselves on the 7th Mubarram 291/30-11-903, by Muhammad b. 
Sulaymfin’e farces, that is to say almost exactly four mrmtha later. There- 
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He was still waiting for the Imam when the news was received 
that a force had been sent against him [103] from Baghdad, 
under Muhammad b, Sulayman 

He at onee despatched a force of eight thousand cavalry and 
sixteen thousand infantry, under the command of ‘Atr b. 
al-Karsh, and Qarmxz(l) b. as-Sahm, of Banu’l-Ahm tribe 2 . 
They engaged the troops of Muhammad b. Sulayman at the 
place called Qaryatu*s-Sayl *, while Abu Mahzul himself remained 
in Salamiyya. The men who were sent oil the expedition were 
devoted to al-Mahdl; they had been converted by Abu’l-Husayn. 
The command to start on an expedition was an unpleasant 
surprise for his men, and a certain number of them remained in 
the camp (disobeying orders and) remaining at home. 

(On one occasion) Abu Mahzul said to the da?is, who re* 
mained with him, that he wanted to go to the bath house in 
Salamiyya. So far he had remained outside the town, since his 
arrival till that (memorable) day, never entering it. This was 
merely a ruse on the part of the aooursed one, (postponing his 
entry until) the devotees of al-Mahdl had gone. He began to 
despair of the arrival of the Imam, fearing that his evil designs 
.would fail. At the same time he was afraid of Muhammad b. 


fare min is bore an obvious mistake, or some one’s later “ emendation 11 
instead .of Hd* 

* Of. above, p. 83 sq. 

3 In his report (Tabari, HI, 2239), Muhammad b. Sulayman, who 
can be scarcely expected to minimize the strength of his enemy while 
writing to his government, mentions only 3,000 cavalry, and does not 
specify the strength of infantry. His figures, therefore, should be nearer 
the truth, though probably still too high. The names of the leaders, given 
further on, in his report, obviously on the basis of the information collected 
later on from the prisoners, differ from these. But it is quite possible that 
either the prisoners were giving false information, or one and the same 
person was known in Ismaili circles under a diff erent, non-official name, 
as often happens. The difference in the tribal names may mean that clan 
n«mn stands instead of tribe name. 

2 Tabari, m, 2239, from the report of M. b. Sulayman, mentions 
al-’UlySaa, as the place near which the battle took place. Qaryatu’s-sayl 
mmp ly means “a hamlet on a stream’ 1 ; it is quite possible that both refer 
to one and the same locality. No such names are found on the modem 
maps. 
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Sulayman, who would expel him from the town, but would 
retain the dependents of al-Mahdi who inhabited the palace. 

He ordered the bath to be prepared for him, and entered the 
town through the Eastern Gate, riding a mule 1 at the head of a 
party of about a thousand horsemen. The road to the bath 
house passed by the door of al-Mahdfs palace. He entered 
the bath, and (later) came out, pretending that he was going 
to the camp. But when he passed by the door of the palaoe, he 
halted. 

There was a slave woman belonging to al-Mahdi, with her 
son Muhammad. Finding that the malefactor had entered the 
palace from the main gate, she fled by a back door, with her 
child and his nurse. The name of the woman was La‘b. She 
had lived in the palace for a long time, becauso she originally 
belonged to shaykh Muhammad b. Ahmad, and after him came 
in possession of al-Mahdi 2 . When she bed, she was noticed by 
Muhammad b. ‘Aziza 3 , who knew her personally. (On seeing 
her) he said to the men who accompanied him: “Here is a slave 
woman of the shaykh, fleeing in fear I” He followed her, taking 
with him five men. He asked her whither she was running, and 
she implored him to hide her, telling him that he himself and his' 
ancestors were under the protection of the family of al-Mahdi, 
and now he was breaking into their house; now that this dreadful 


1 It is difficult to see what idea is conveyed by the descriptive epithet 
standing after the word,-— muzawwara ? Ordinarily this would mean 
"falsified", F. reads dharzawiyya, which obviously indicates the designa¬ 
tion of the origin. 

2 Who was this Shaykh Muhammad b. Ahmad ? It seems that the 
author implies the guardian of al-Mahdi, his uncle Muhammad as-Sa*Id. 
It is quite possible that al-Mahdi had inherited her after his death, or 
received as a part of the dowry with his wife, the daughter of his uncle. 

s This man re-appears in the Sira of Ja 4 far (110, 112, 114), It is 
stated that he was (112) a servant of the Imams, the son of the maternal 
aunt of Ja*far, His appearance in the rflle of a Qarmatiom officer, and his 
attitude towards al-Mahdl’s concubine, as narrated, here, are strange. 
But there is little room for doubt that his acting in accord with the in¬ 
vaders may he taken as a clear proof of their identifying their cause with 
that of al-Mahdi, as also appears from the mention of the correspondence 

between the latter and his followers. 
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man had for unknown reason entered the palace, she was afraid. 
Nobody except him, Muhammad b. ‘Aziza, knew her. 

The man demanded from her all her ornaments, promising 
to let her go. She handed over to him all the ornaments that 
were with her, and went to the house of a merchant, Ibn Abi 
Mugahhif by name, asking him to conceal her. The merchant 
permitted her to come in, in case no one had seen her entering his 
house. She told him that the evil-doer had entered the palace. 

But she was followed by one of the five men who were with 
Muhammad b. ‘Aziza; he returned to his people, and reported 
her hiding plaoe. 

The accursed one entered the palace, and, in his imperti¬ 
nence, ascended and sat in the Imam’s place. 1 [104] (Seeing 
this) the dd e ts who were in the suite of Abu Mahzul said to the 
d& ( % Abu Muhammad: “Thou art on easy terms with this man, 
so find out what he intends to do with the palace. Tell him 
that its master is the person to whom we have sworn allegiance, 
and Abu’l-Husayn converted us (to his religion)”. Then Abu 
Muhammad came to Abu Mahzul, telling him that he came to 
speak on behalf of the faithful followers of al-Mahdi, who want 
him to realise that they were sworn adherents of their master, 
and demand that he should not do any harm to the palace, or 
molest its inhabitants. He promised this, and requested Abu 
Muhammad to go to the camp, intending to come after him very 
soon. 

When Abu Muhammad left, the cursed one sent his atten¬ 
dants after La‘ b, because she was the chief amongst the servants 
in the palace, and knew better than anyone about the property 
and hidden treasures, The servants were seeking in vain for 
her, shouting loudly: “La‘b, La e br* Then Muhammad b.‘Aziza 
mentioned that he knew her hiding place, and could bring her. 
He was therefore brought before the “Qarmatian”, who ordered 


1 It is not clear whether this aet of disrespect to the absent Imam 
had any serious significance, and was connected with the reports about 
the “ Qarmatian ** brothers posing as Imams, cf. above, pp. 47 and 92-03. 

12 
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to hiTf t to go and to produce her immediately. The mail went 
to the house of Ibn Abi Musahhif, and began to knock at the 
door, shouting to La‘b to come out, as otherwise she would be 
taken by force. The master of the house dragged her out, 
fearing for his own life, and Muhammad b. ‘Aziza took her, 
with her child and nurse, to the “Qarmatian”. 

He greeted her kindly and politely, and inquired about 
her master. He reproached her for fleeing from them while they 
needed her help. Then he asked what she had heard about her 
master, who had fled from them. She replied that the master 
was coming soon, if God willed,— he would not delay his return 
any longer. After this (preliminary) conversation he began to 
ask her, where was the property (oash) of Ahmad, Muhammad, 
Husayn 1 , and of her master who had fled from them. He 
tried to provoke her gradually, and she replied that she did not 
know anything, as she was a newcomer in the palaco. Then 
(losing her temper), she said: “Why all this long talk and false 
accusations? Thou hast come to murder us, just like the 
Hashimites, and to murder children,— God will revenge thee 
for usl 0 enemy of God, O cursed one, thou hast forgotten 
the benefactions which my lord bestowed on thee, and thy father 
before thee! Thou hast sprung upon us, frightening our children, 
ungrateful for all that God has given thee, and deceiving his 
saints! ”— And she made him hear things that were not to his 
liking, knowing well that he was in any event about to murder 
all of them,— the curse of God be upon him! 

Then she added: “0 enemy of God, and of His saints! If 
thou desirest to kill us,— may God kill theel —and so it is 
going to be! — do not cast our bodies out in the open, as thou 
didst with the Hashimites. We are different from them, so 
do not cast us out in the open, but bury us”. 


\ It would be interesting to know whether the order of the names 
mentioned here is chronological. They obviously belong to the ancestors 
of abMahdl, 
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Abu Mahzul asked her, where [105] she wished to be put in 
case he killed her ? And 'she replied, pointing to a cellar near by, 
that she wished to be put there. 

Then Abu Mahzul sent his attendants to call Ibn an-Naddaf 
the Palmyrean’ exeoutioner 1 * 3 , who came, with his sword in « 
his hand. Then the malefactor ordered him to strike off her 
head, and throw her body into the cellar. This was done, and 
also her son and all who were with her were slaughtered. The 
attendants of the heretic then dispersed in the palace, and brought 
all its inmates, and all were slaughtered, old and young, men and 
women; their bodies were thrown into the same cellar,—eighty- 
eight people altogether. When it was finished with them, his 
servants brought his mule, he mounted it, and rode away, leaving 
in the palace a guard to look after it, and keep what was there. 

He went to the village of Akhbiyya B , and remained there for 
seven days, when on the eighth came his troops, fleeing in dis¬ 
order. They had been defeated and put to flight by the force 
of Muhammad b. Sulayman, who annihilated all his infantry, 
and the majority of the cavalry. They told him that all his 
troops had been slaughtered, and there was no possibility of 
further resistance. They invited Mm to flee with them (to the 
desert), as otherwise Muhammad b. Sulayman would seize him. 
He replied to them: “Sit down”. But they argued: “Thou 
mayest abuse us, but we have warned thee. So, if thou wilt go 
with us, then go (at once); and if not,— then remain to sit 
alone”. And when he saw their determination, he started with 
them. No one prevented them from making use of the Palmyra 
watering plaoe. They rested there, and then departed from 
Palmyra (Tadmur) for al-Warq a . 

Six days after his flight Muhammad b. Sulayman with his 
force reached Salamiyya, inquiring about the “Qarmatian”. 

1 Of. above, p. 17 S, note 1. 

a Of. above, p. 171, where it is said that his oaxnp was pitched outside 
the town, near the Hafnada (?) gate. 

3 This probably is the name of a district, and has nothing to do with 
al-Warqa’, the ancient TJruk, in Southern Mesopotamia. 
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On hearing that he had fled, he said that al-Mu 4 tadid 1 (the 
caliph.) had ordered him, in case the “Qaxmatian” had escaped, 
to lay his sword upon the settled and the nomad population of 
the place. The inhabitants of Salamiyya prayed for mercy, 
asking him to have fear of God : they had been slaughtered by 
the “Qannatian”, and now he also came to kill them. On his 
demand for proof of the truth of their complaints, they asked 
him to send a reliable man, to whom they might show the bodies 
■of the slaughtered 2 . 

When Muhammad b. Sulayman heard this, he felt pity for 
them, and told them to go and to remain in their houses, shutting 
the gates to protect themselves, because his troops were ap¬ 
proaching the town, and he was afraid that they might plunder 
the inhabitants. He promised to send a man who would see their 
dead, if their story was correct. Then he deputed to them 
Muhammad b. ad-Dayraji, an old and trusted man, to whom the 

1 In reality al-Muktafl. Of. above, p. 172, n. 1. The same also 
further on. 

* If this is true,— and it sounds reliably,— the story of the whole 
population of Salamiyya, and even animals, having been slaughtered by 
the ** Qarmatiane*' (ef. p. S3), is an exaggeration. If such a thing had 
happened, the news would certainly spread everywhere, there would 
be no question of punishing the population, and no one to be punished. 
There is at present in Salamiyya an Ismaili shrine, consisting of a small 
-compound, apparently of modem origin, surrounded by one-storeyed 
buildings; in one of these is found what the local people call “the grave of 
Imam IsmA‘il”, where they declare Iama'il b. Ja l far lies. This tomb 
possesses one extraordinary feature: it is extremely long, something like 
25-30 feet. Having seen thousands of tombs in the greater part of the 
Islamic world, between the Nile and the Brahmaputra, 1 do not remember 
a single one like this, and have only heard that something on these lines 
is shown in Jedda, as the tomb of Mother Eve. The local inmaiUn say 
that Ism&'ll did not die in Madina, etc., as in the legends narrated further 
on in the extracts from the Asrdrti’n-nutaqd 3 and the Zahru'l-ma'dni, but 
ultimately settled in Salamiyya, and died there. There is not the slightest 
doubt that if this tomb has any connection at all with Isma‘11, who cer¬ 
tainly never visited this place, it should be in connection with one of his 
descendants, and the extraordinary shape of the tomb perhaps may 
suggest that not one, but several persons have been buried here, and that 
probably the name was originally something like wMd Jsmd'U. Perhaps, 
by chance, it may really mark the spot where the bodies of the family of 
aUM&hdl, slaughtered by the “Qarmatians”, were buried. It would be 
quite natural that the memory of such “martyrs’ 1 should be revered in 
the community. In such a case perhaps the spot may really indicate the 
position of the house of the Imams 1 families of a thousand years ago. 
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bodies were shown. He saw the slaughtered children and 
women, and invoked the curse of God upon the man who had 
committed such a crime. 

Muhammad b. Sulayman made inquiries as to where the 
“Qarmatian” had gone, and received the reply that he had gone 
towards Palmyra. He then sent a thousand cavalry to pursue 
him. They received information that he had entered al- 
-Khadra 5 (the oasis), but hie men had dispersed, after having 
looted all his possessions. The shaykhs of the Fatimiyyun 
reproached him for being ill-starred. He had fled on his camel, 
carrying some money with him, and had entered the Sawad of 
'Iraq, never remaining (long) in the places through which he was 
passing on his way. [106] 

Muhammad b. Sulayman sent a report to the caliph al- 
-Mu'tadid regarding the defeat of the forces of the "Qarmatian”, 
their grave losses, his own flight, and the dispersion of the men 
whom he was leading, which left him quite alone. He asked for 
further orders. The caliph ordered him to withdraw to Baghdad, 

and he returned. Four months later the accursed “Qarmatian” 

% 

was seized on the banks of the Euphrates, at the town called 
Qarqlsiya 51 i together with liis two servants. All were despatched 
to al-Mu c tadid in Baghdad. 

News was brought to al-Mahdi about what lie had done with 
the palace, slaughtering all whom he found in it, and later on that 
the “Qarmatian” was brought before the caliph. Then al- 
-Mahdi left Ramla, and entered Egypt, remaining there for a 
while. 

When the “ Qarm&tian ” was brought back to Baghdad, he 
was paraded before the crowd, and cursed. A special committee 
was appointed by al-Mu e tadid, and he was torturpd before he was 
honoured with the sentence of death. While he was flogged, 
he was questioned as to who he was, from 'where, what he was 
after, and in whose favour he was carrying on his propaganda. 


1 Cf. above, p. S3, and note 1. 
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He denied both that he was concerned with political aims, and 
that he was a Qarmatian. He said that he had been ordered to 
stir up a rebellion by so-and-so, i.e. al-Mahdi, from the town of 
Salamiyya. He described to them his appearance, and his 
ways of dressing. All this was recorded in writing, according 
to his revelations. Then he died a terrible death,— the curse 
of God be upon him,— and his body was burnt. 

The caliph sent messengers to all the provinces, ordering 
his governors to arrest the man answering this description; 
but he was not found, because he, al-Mahdl, had already left 
(Egypt) in the company of some Baghdadi merchants, and 
Abu’l-*Abbas (the brother of Abu c Abdi’l-lah), on his way to 
Tripoli in the Maghrib. He was attacked by robbers on tho way 
near Tahuna, when Abu’l-'Abbas, the brother of Abu ‘Abdi’l-lah, 
was wounded with a sword in his face. They arrived in Tripoli 
just after the messenger carrying the orders about his arrest had 
reached there. 

When the order regarding his arrest was received, tho officials 
began to search for the man answering the description, calling 
on the merchants who arrived from Egypt. Incidentally they 
came to the house where al-Mahdl was staying. When they 
saw him, they recognised him from the description, and said 
that they had no doubts that it was he who was to be arrested. 
But they were prepared to let him go if only he left the town at 
once. 

There was in the caravan with him a man, called Abu’l- 
-Qasim ibn Hasson (who intended to continue his journey ) l . 
So al-Mahdl left in his company, passing Qasfclliyya, and entering 
Sijilmaea, where he remained for three months, until his family 
joined him there, being conducted by Yusuf al-Qahraman and 
Tayyib the tutor. While there, he received letters from Abu 
‘ Abdfl-lah who was in touch with him wherever he stopped. He 
urged al-Mahdl to come, because a strong force of his supporters 

1 Apparently the same person as ** al-Muttalibl ” mentioned in the 
<STra of Ja l far (119, 181, 122). 
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•was now gathered. But he waited in Sijilmasa until Abu 
4 Abdi’l-lah arrived (with troops). 

Then ai-Mahdl came out [107] to him, with AbuT-Qasim 
Muhammad, the Imam (al-Qa’im), with Ja‘far the Chamberlain, 
and all other people belonging to his suite. And then happened 
what everybody all over the world knows. 

Praise be to God, the Lord of the Worlds, and prayers be 
on our master Muhammad, and his holy progeny 1 



2. Sirat Jaffar al-Hdjib. 

(For the work and the author see above, pp. 10-11.) 


# 

Memoirs of Ja/far b. ‘All, the Chamberlain, eonoerning the 
departure of al-Mahdl (blessings of God be upon him., and upon 
his holy progeny 1) from Salamiyya, his arrival in Sijilmasa, and 
departure for Baqqada. Collected by Muhammad b, Muham¬ 
mad al-Yamani,— mercy of God be upon him! 

In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate! 

And there is no assistance for me except from God, upon 
Whom I rely! He is the Lord of the Great Celestial Throne. 
I pray for His help to please Him, and to please His Prinoe, our 
lord and our master, Imam al-‘ Aziz bi’l-lflh, the Commander of 
the Faithful,— blessings of God be upon him, upon his fore¬ 
fathers, the pure, the Imams and the Wagls, and upon his des¬ 
cendants, the righteous and the pure 1 And I also pray God 
that all nations of Islam, the community of his Forefather,— may- 
God bless him and his progeny 1 — may be united into one, under 
his, the Imam's, sovereignty, and that the religion and the order 
of the world may become perfect under his continuous rule, 
remaining under it for ever And may dangers never threaten 
his followers, by His nieroy and generosity! Verily, He is the 
helper of these, and good is to be prayed from Him,— as God 
wishes! 

He, the Imam, desired (to know) about all that happened 
to his slave (i.e. Ja f far, the author of these memoirs), and about 
the events whioh took place in the days of his ancestors, the holy 
Imams,— may God sanctify their spirits, and bless them all t 
The author therefore prays the Imam to forgive his mistakes, 
and pardon his errors, with his usual generosity and benevolence I 

1 Of. above, pp. 104 sqq,, on the ideal of M one flook and one shepherd” 
under; the Fatunids. 
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May he overlook these, in his glory and greatness, as he himself 
knows better all about the matters which he has ordered his 
humble servant and slave to write, preserving their memory 
more correctly and more completely. 

Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Yamanl, the humblest slave 
of Our Lord, the Imam, says: I heard these storieB from Ja*far 
b. f All al-Hajib (the Chamberlain), the slave of Our Lords the 
Imams,— may God sanctify their spirits, and bless them all!— 
who told me: 

I was only a few months younger than al-Mahdi bi’l-lali, 
[108] and grew up in his palace. The Imam 1 marked me 
specially for his service. I was brought up with him, while 
serving him, and was educated in the best possible way. The 
Imam never spared anything necessary to make me strong and 
well trained, until he attained what he wished. It. was not 
neoessary for him to tell me what he wanted,— it was enough 
for him to look towards me, and I could at once understand what 
he required, and would bring it to him, serving him in the way 
he liked. 

9 _ ” 

He always preserved the best relations with his neighbours 
in Salamiyya, the Hashimites, who were descendants of ‘Abdul- 
-lah b. al- e Abbas b. ( Abdi’l-Muttalib b. Hashim*. He even 
pretended before them to be a Hashimite (i.e. Abbasid) himself . 

Great quantities of goods and large sums of money were 
brought to him to Salamiyya from his da? Is residing in different 
towns. For storing these he excavated a cellar under the 
ground outside the town, connected by an underground passage 
twelve miles long. The goods and other valuables were usually 
brought to him on camels. The entrance of the underground 

____i--- — 

1 Most probably not al-Mahdfs father, but his guardian, who is 
usually referred to here as '‘''the Imam”, 

3 He was the cousin of the Prophet, the ancestor of the Abbasids. 
Died in fa’if ca, 68/687-8. Here, as in the Istitar , the term iS Hashimite ” 
is used in the sense of the “ Abbasid ”, contrary to the Shai'ku 1 l-akKbd/r> 
where it is used in the sense of the “ Fatimid In fact, both the 
Fatimidfl and the Abbasids were Hashimites, because both descended from 
the same H&shim. 
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passage would be opened for them at night, and they could 
march, loaded, along this subway, to deliver everything right 
into his house. Then they would also leave by night, and the 
entrance to the passage would be covered with earth, so that no 
one could ever notice it. It was an extraordinary wealth, and 
it is said that al-Mahdi after his successes in the Maghrib could 
not collect even approximately as much as he left in Salamiyya. 

Every governor appointed to Salamiyya (by the Abbasid 
government) was treated with great politeness by al-Mahdi, 
who used to present them with valuables, showing considerable 
generosity to them. For this reason all the governors supported 
his interests before their superiors, behaving as if they were his 
servants. The Imam used to offer public entertainments, to 
which Hashimites, and other (distinguished) people were invited. 
After the completion of the feast all that remained was given 
to Umm ‘All al-Qahramana, the wife of Abu Ya'qub al-Qahra- 
man, a Christian, the grandfather of Abu Ayyiib, the chief cook 
(Both were slaves of al-Mahdi; the wife died in Mahdiyya, after 
she had embraced Islam. But this was long after the time when 
she was serving al-Mahdi in Salamiyya). She used to collect 
all the bread that remained on the table (after the meal), and give 
it to the servants who looked after the cattle, which were being 
fattened to be consumed at feasts. Other foods and bread were 
distributed amongst the servants, and every one used to receive 
from her his proper share. 

The Imam *, as Ja'far recalls, married al-Mahdi, just before 
he died, to the cousin of the latter, who later on became the 
mother of al-Qa*im. Ja‘far adds; I remember that al-Mahdi 
ordered to me not to leave the door of his bedroom on the night 


1 Obviously in charge of the palaoe kitchen under al-‘Aziz. Thus 
it ie an. interesting link with. al-Mahdl’s biography before hja emigration 
to the West. It is an interesting testimony to the somewhat patriarchal 
conditions in nl-MahdTs family, when the husband and the wife, both 
obviously slaves, both were serving. Note the surname ol-Qahramana, 
and not al-Qahram&niyya, as one would expeot. 
a Obviously the guardian, not the father. 
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of the wedding. I was sitting with some women, who sat 
unveiled, when al-Mahdi opened the door of his room, and 
threw a valuable garment 1 upon me. [109] I put it upon my 
head, and danced with the women, who were playing, and con¬ 
gratulating me. Many (similar) events (of intimate house life) 
which I remember, were also remembered by al-Mahdi, al- 
-Qa’im, al-Mansur, and al-Mu‘ izz. 

Everything was quiet; messengers from da c is in different 
places were continually coming from everywhere, bringing 
money, presents, taxes paid by the faithful, hhums moneys, and 
correspondence. The Imam 2 appointed al-Mahdi as his suc¬ 
cessor, making the recognition of this obligatory, already before 
he married him to his cousin. He sent special intimation 
everywhere, and made the dafls everywhere swear allegiance to 
him. Shortly after this he died. 

A certain Turkish slave 8 was appointed by the Baghdad 
government as the (new) governor of Salamiyya, (When he 
arrived) al-Mahdi, as he usually did with every governor, 
presented to him valuable gifts. Other presents followed later 
on, but the Turk conceived some suspicions as to whether there 
was an intrigue being carried on against him with his superiors 
(by al-Mahdi), whom he began to detest. Being a mean man, he 
began to make inquiries amongst the people of the town, trying 
to find the cause of the rather exuberant generosity on the part 
of al-Mahdi, who, however, did not demand or aim at any benefit 
for himself. Some people who envied al-Mahdi informed him 
that this was the latter’s usual policy with all governors,— to 
present them with horses or slaves. This was because he aimed 


] Sabaniyya ,—“veil of black silk”. Perhaps used for turbans? 

2 Apparently not the father, but the guardian. The passage is really 
noteworthy, and would be invaluable for the solution of the Patimid 
problem, if only the nctmo of the Imam had been given. It may also 
imply a certain forced decision: wa qattada-huH- *ahda . 

8 Cf. above, p, 80. Apparently it was the same man as Subk ad- 
-Daylaml (Tabari, III, 2221), who was the leader of an expeditionary 
fprce, and was defeated by the “ Qarmatians” near Raqqa in Muharram 
. 290/January 903. 
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high: it was said that he really owned the East and the West, 
and in every town his da?is were found; his wealth was greater 
than that of the caliph of Baghdad himself. 

On learning this the governor was seized with greed, and 
started begging from al-Mahdi continuously, for what was possible 
and impossible, faT beyond all limits of propriety. No sooner 
would one of his requests be granted than he would ask for some¬ 
thing else; on a certain day he made no less than ten different 
requests, acting more and more as a brigand. 

When al-Mahdl realised what the governor was aiming at, 
he wrote to his da? is in Baghdad, instructing them to bribe 
the authorities to secure the governor’s transfer from Salamiyya. 
The dd?is succeeded in this, and the cursed Turk was in fact 
transferred, and recalled to Baghdad. But he found the source 
from which such a change came to him, and presented to the 
Baghdad caliph of that time a report, in wliich he summed up 
all that he heard about al-Mahdl, asking permission to return 
to Salamiyya, and arrest him. 

At this particular time, as Ja'far remembers, a rebellion 
was started by a man, a Kharijite 1 , whom some people re¬ 
garded as a Qarmatian. The caliph had no doubts about his 
preaching in favour of al-Mahdi, and acting under the l&tber’s 
instructions, because his force marched in the direction of Sala- 
miyya. For this reason the caliph warned the Turk [110] to 
forestall the “ Qarmatian’ 1 in his movement towards that town, 
threatening to execute him in case he was too late. He had to 
make haste to reach Salamiyya before the rebels, and to seize 
al-Mahdl, sending him to Baghdad by river. Because if the 
rebels came fust, and joined him, his power would increase very 
much, and it would be difficult to deal with him. 

The da?is in Baghdad at once sent a message about this, by 
carrier-pigeon, and by messengers, urgently. Their message 
reached al-Mahdi before the arrival of the Turk. Ja'far asserts 

^ The term “Kharijite” is obviously used here simply as an abusive 
expression. 
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that there was no connection between al-Mahdl and between 
the "Qarmatian”, who did not belong to the followers of the 
Imam, even was unknown to him, and himself did not know 
al-Mahdl 1 . Thus both the Turk and the “Qarmatian” were 
approaching Salamiyya. 

Having received such news, al-Mahdl summoned ITlruz, the 
chief dafi, the person who occupied the highest rank before 
the Imam, and was the highest officer of his, being like a “father” 
of all the dafia, who all were his subordinates; he was the 
bdbu’l-abwab, the chief assistant to the Imam. Another man 
who was summoned was Tayyib, who at that time was still 
called by his original name Burkan. He was purchased by 
al-Mahdi for the tutorship to al-Qa’im. Other people summoned 
were: Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Zakariya (the brother of Abu 
‘ Abdi’l-lah ash-Slu% the dd l % in the Katama territory), Abu 
Ya'qub al-Qahraman, and Muhammad b. < Aziza 2 , The latter 
was a cousin (the son of a maternal aunt) of Ja'far the Chamber- 
lain; he also was a servant of the Imams. 

All of these were ordered to take provisions for a journey, 
and to start with him. He mentioned to them that he was 
going to the Yemen. All the ladies of the family of al-Mahdl 
were left by him with Abu Ahmad Su c luk,— they were: the 
mother of al-Mahdl, both his daughters, two daughters of his 
brother, Umm Habib (the future?) wife of al-Qa/im, and Umm 
* All al-Qahramana, the wife of Abu Ya'qub (al-Qahraman). 
This Abil Ahmad §u‘luk a was later on re-named by al-Mahdi as 
J&'for; he also was a son of Ja'far the Chamberlain^ aunt, but 
they used to oall each other "brother”. He occupied an im¬ 
portant post of trust under al-Mahdl and al-Qa'im, and died 

1 This, of course, is incorrect, but may be not merely a pia from : 
as suggested on p. 41, it is quite possible that Ja far, although a devout 
slave, n was not an Tpmaili, and in any case was not in touch with the 
secret religious matters. 

2 Of. about birr> above, in the Istitar (103, 104). ■ Perhaps, however, 
a different person is here meant, a name-sake. 

s fyyfluk means: beggar, brigand, thief. This is the reason of his 
being re-named. 
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iii the reign of al-Mahdl, who sent him on the expedition in the 
(former) Byzantine possessions in Africa, where' he conquered 
a large town called War!, making great wealth for himself from 
it. (Musa, the physician to al-Mans&r bi’l-lah, al-Mu‘ izz bi*l- 
-lah, and ah* Aziz bi’l-lah, was one of the notables of that town), 
This Abu Ahmad SuTflk exhibited conspicuous coinage while 
serving under al-Qa’im in the Eastern and Western parts of 
Northern Africa, and was an able and brave man. And Ja‘far 
the Chamberlain remembered that this Abu Ahmad, his “bnr 
ther”, formerly known by the surname of Su ( luk, killed three 
people in three years, while still in Salamiyya, and al-Mahdi 
paid an indemnity of three thousand dinars for him (to their 
relatives). 

Thus al-Mahdi put him and Abu Ja‘far al-Jazari in charge 
of his family. This al-Jazarl [111] also occupied a position of 
trust under al-Mahdl, because he was one of the dafls of the 
highest rank. He died in Raqqada, formerly the capital of the 
Aghlabides, after its conquest by al-Mahdi. 

We started with al-Mahdi,— continues Ja’far al-Hajib,— 
being sure that we are going to the Yemen. Abu Ja‘far (i.e. 
Ahmad) SuTiik and Abu Ja'far al-Jazari also left Salamiyya 
before the arrival of the “Qarmatian’h on the day which was 
fixed by al-Makdi. 

We left in great haste, and hurried to Damascus 1 where we 
arrived safely. The '‘Qarmatian” entered Salamiyya after our 
departure, coming ahead of the Turk, the governor. He looted 
the town, slaughtering the majority of its inhabitants, and 
plundering our quarters, putting to death everyone whom he saw 
of al-Mahdfs relatives and dependents. There was no atrocity 
which he did not commit on the inhabitants of the town. The 
master of Baghdad (i.e. the oaliph) began to take notice of him, 

\ It is difficult to see whether, owing to the lapse of time, JVfar 
mentions Damascus instead of Him$. The version of the IsUtdr seems to 
be preferable., because it would be strange if al-Mahdi had gonB to the 
capital of the province, where the authorities would bo the first to be 
informed about him, and to receive orders to arrest him. 
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although at the .same time he did not cease to search for our 
party 1 . 

We. left Damascus, and I remember that on that day I 
accompanied al-Mahdl, who rode ahead, leaving behind Tayyib 
and Abu Ya'qub al-Qahraman, who supervised the servants and 
the pack animals with the luggage. The little al-Qa’im, who 
at that time was a small child, was with them. He saw a man 
holding a small white Yamanite dog, and began to ask Tayyib 
to buy it for him. His tutor objected to this, fearing the dis¬ 
pleasure of al-Mahdl. Qa’im swore that he was not going to 
move from the place unless he had the dog. Meanwhile al-Mahdi 
waited for’ quite a long time, and then sent me to see what 
delayed them. I returned, found al-Qa’im crying, and asked 
him what had happened? He explained that he had asked 
Tayyib to buy for him the dog, but he objected to this. Tayyib 
explained that he did this out of fear of al-Mahdl’s displeasure, 
who forbade him to do anything without permission. Then I 
promised to buy the dog, asking al-Qa J im not to cry, because it 
was difficult for me to bear the sight of his tears. We then tried 
to ‘make the owner part with it for a reasonable price. The 
owner, however, seeing how much the prince wanted to get the 
dog, did not agree to come down from the five dinars which he 
asked for it. We argued and argued, when al-Mahdi sent 
Eiruz after us. We explained what had happened, he went to 
him and reported, and he told him to go, and give orders to pay 
the man what he asks, because that day a messenger in search 
of him was coming to Damascus. So we bought the dog, and 
went on, travelling the whole of that day, and of the next, and 
arriving in Tiberias on the third 2 . We found the local dd% wait¬ 
ing for us on the road. When he saw al-Mahdi, he approaohed 
and said that he had received by carrier-pigeon the news from 


1 This, of course, is a summary of events, which were spread over 
several months. 

2 The timing is fairly correct, for forced marches ; the distance, .by 
motor road at present, is about 80 miles. 
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the Damascus dd% [112] informing him that a messenger came 
from Baghdad the same day on which we left, bringing to the 
governor of the city orders to arrest us. The asked al-Mahdi 
not to enter the town in order not to be recognised. So we 
continued our journey without stopping in Tiberias, and arrived 
in f&arnla, putting up with the governor ( e dmil) 9 who was a 
devout follower (ma'khvdh ‘ alay-hi) of al-Mahdi. He did not 
know, out of joy at seeing al-Mahdi, how to serve him. He 
prostrated himself before him, and kissed his hands , and feet. 

I remember,— narrates Ja'far,— that I was waiting on 
al-Mahdi, together withTayyib and Abu Ya'qub at the table/ 
at which al-Mahdi, the governor, al-Qa’im, and Eiruz were 
taking their food, when there entered a messenger, the same who 
had been sent to Damascus, carrying orders from Baghdad 
about our arrest, accompanied by the name and description of 
the appearance of al-Mahdi. The governor read the.orders, 
and handed the paper to him. When the Imam road if also, 
the governor knelt before him, crying and kissing his feet, and 
al-Mahdi said to him: "Keep quiet, do not cry. He, in whose 
hands my life is, will never permit them to catch us. Verily 
we,— I and my son,— shall oatoh their heads by the hair, and 
my horses will trample on the stomaohs of the sons of‘Abbas. 
Do not be afraid that anything that thou fearest will happen 
with me”. 

So the governor of Rarola wrote to the governor of Damascus 
in reply to his letter that no man. answering the description 
had been seen, and it was not known whether he had already 
passed the town. In case he had not yet passed, watch would 
be kept for him on all roads. 

Then al-Mahdi renewed the oath of allegiance of the governor, 
and spent in his house the remainder of that day; and the night. 
On that night there was a shower of shooting stars, so al-Mahdi, 
the governor, al-Q&’im, and many other people ascended the roof 
of the house to look at the phenomenon. The town was filled 
with the* shouts of the people, and their invocations of God. 
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Ja‘far adds: according to my calculations, this happened in 289/ 

902, apparently in the month of Rajab (= June-July). And I 
saw that al-Mahdx pressed with.his hand the hand of the governor. 

'And, he said to him that this phenomenon was a testimony of his 
J high mission, and one of the signs of his success 1 2 . 

Then al-Mahdi summoned Muhammad b. * Aziza, mentioned 
a boy 6, and said to him: "We start to-morrow, with the blessing 
■and help of God. And thou must go back to Salamiyya, collect¬ 
ing as large a crowd of low olass people as possible, taking a spade 
in hand, and districting to them as many spades and pickaxes 
■as possible. Then start abusing me in the vilest possible way, 
ascribing to me all sorts of disgusting acts. Stir up the crowd 
to destroy my palace. If thou suceeedest in this, make them pull 
the building down upon the pond winch is at its foot, so that no 
trace of it may remain, and it would completely disappear. 
[113] And if this is successful, lead them to the date tree which 
grows at the gate of the town, and make them cut it down, say¬ 
ing that under it the oath of allegiance used to be taken (from 
followers). After having achieved all this, stay there until there 
comes my order to rejoin me, at the time when thy arrival is 
needed. 2 

Ja‘far explains that the reason for this was that the Imam 3 * * * 
had dug a tank, strongly built, which was filled with valuables, 
and then closed it in. Over it was built another tank, of the 
same, size, and filled with water; it was kept full the whole year. 
The Imam himself mostly sat near it. And with regard to the 
cutting of the date tree the reason was this: goods were usually 
brought to the Imam at night, in order to be delivered to him 

1 Apparently this phenomenon (probably the periodical re-appearance 
of the Leonidas) firmly associated itself in the memory of the old slave 
with the events of the flight. Therefore it would be extremely interesting 
if an astronomer could find leisure to calculate the dates in or about 002 
on which shooting stars would have been visible in Palestine,— this 
would be of great help in our search for reliable dates. 

2 This detail may indicate that al-MahdX really started for Egypt 

after the “Qarmatians ** had.slaughtered his relatives, in the beg. of 201/ 

903. 

- 8 Again apparently the guardian of al-Mahdi. 

13 
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(through the underground passage). But the men who accom¬ 
panied (the caravan) once missed the entrance, and approached 
the gate of the town. As they were afraid that the dawn was 
near, they buried the goods under the date tree wliick was 
growing near the city gate, or near the city wall,— I (the com- 
piler) cannot remember correctly. 

We started from Ramla — Ja'far continues his narrative, 
— for Egypt, where we were met by da ( i Abu * All, who was resid¬ 
ing and preaching there, having increased the number of as¬ 
sistant dd l is of the Imam under him, Firuz, who had converted 
him and trained him, married his daughter, Uinm Abi’l-Huaayn, 
to his son. Before entering Mi§r, al-Mahdl ordered him not to 
accommodate him in his own house, or in the house of any one 
who was known as being connected with the organisation, but 
to arrange for him a place with a. trusted (outsider). Accordingly, 
Abu ‘All settled al-Mahdl with a certain Ibn *Ayyash 2 , And 
we did not stay long before a messenger arrived with the orders 
about our arrest. The governor sent for Ibn * Ayyash, informed 
him about the arrival of the messenger, and read to him the 
letter. Ibn e Ayyash replied that the person who was staying 
with him, by God, was not suspicious in any way. He was a 
nobleman, a Hashimite, an important merohant, known by his 
learning, piety and wealth. And with regard to the man who 
was sought for, news had come that he had left for the Yemen 
long before the messenger arrived. The governor believed 
what Ibn 4 Ayyash said about his guest, but said to him that it 
was absolutely necessary to arrest one of the servants of al-Mahdl, 
and subject him to tortures, out of fear of secret reporters (to 
the central government). But otherwise he and his guest were 
free to do what they liked. Ja/ far adds that he was the servant 


_ , \ According to the Istitti)', 106 (of. above, p. 87), al-Mahdl stayed at 
Hamlafor nearly two years. It is quite possible that some sort of confusion 
over the names of the towns is responsible for this discrepancy of informa¬ 
tion. 1 * 

B In F. uniformly: Ibn * Ayyas. 

T-JB 
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of al-Mahdi who waa arrested, tortured, suspended, and lightly- 
flogged, by light strokes, which caused him no harm. [114] 

Before my arrest al-Mahdl summoned me, and said that I 
should not feel offended at being selected to be handed to the 
authorities for tortures. His intentions were to send me back 
to Salamiyya to unearth two 4 Svater-pots” (with treasure), 
which I had buried by his order*, and about the location of which 
the other servants did not know. And al-Mahdi instructed me 
that when interrogated, I should say that I was a free man, 
employed by his master for a certain salary, and that there was 
no cause for interrogation, and that I had served him for a 
short time only, and now wanted to abandon to him the balance 
of my pay, and to return to my own place. 

All was done according to his instructions, and when the 
governor released me, I visited al-Mahdl at night, and he ordered 
me to start next morning, not to deviate from the road until I 
arrive in Salamiyya, and to dig up the treasure. Then I was to 
buy some loads of cotton, hide the treasure in them, and hurry 
back. He told me to be careful not to show myself to any one 
in Salamiyya, except Muhammad b. ‘Aziza, his son, known 
as Abu’l-Layth, and Hasan, son of my sister. He promised to 
await me in Tripoli in the Maghrib, from where he would not 
move until he saw me. 

So far we had no doubt that we were going to the Yemen ; 
al-Mahdi never revealed his real intention of going to the Maghrib 
until that night. This appeared utterly disappointing to all 
who accompanied him, and every one hated even the mention 
of the Maghrib. But of all of us Firuz felt the disappointment 
the most. In the morning,— continues Ja‘far,— I left, as 
ordered, for Salamiyya. The trial I had in Egypt was the first 
painful experience of its kind for me; but for it I would not 
have passed through the other one, in Sijilmasa, safely. 

When Firuz became quite certain that al-Mahdi really 
intended to go to the Maghrib, his devotion disappeared, and he 
decided to deceive the Imam. As mentioned above, he had 
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married his daughter to Abu ‘All, the Mi of Egypt 1 . The 
latter had a son, Muhammad Abu’l-Husayn b. Abi ‘All, who, 
serving under al-Mahdl, al-Qa/im, al-Mansur and al-MuMzz, 
attained a high rank, and (ultimately) became the chief Mi. 
This Abu * All, the M% y insistently prayed al-Mahdi to take him 
with himself to the Maghrib, so that he should not part from the 
Imam; but al-Mahdi would not consent to this, and ordered him 
to remain in Egypt, until the time came when he would be able 
to come to him,— to his great sorrow and disappointment. 

When al-Mahdi left Egypt, Eiruz deserted him on the eve 
of his departure, fleeing to the Yemen. (Later on) al-Mahdi 
used to say that»he had seen [115] two extraordinary, devotees: 
one of them was very much aggrieved by separation from him, 
and the other by remaining in his presence. 2 

Eiruz reached the Yemen, .arriving in the place of the local. 
da% a man from Kufa, called Abu’l-Qasim b, Ear ah, surnamerl 
Man§uru’l-Yaman, of a noble Shi'ite family (bctyt tashayyu'). 
He had come in touch with the Imam 3 through Elruz. So, 
when the latter reached him, he met him with the great honour 
and veneration to which he was entitled on account of his 
position with the Imam 4 . He went out of the door of his house 
to meet him, caused him to be seated there, and waited on him 
until Elruz had given him the permission to sit (in his presenoe). 
Eiruz told him that the Imam had sent him as a messenger to 
inform him that he, al-Mahdi, was going to invade Egypt with 
the troops of the Maighrib, and was going to write to the Yamanite 
Mi to join him there with the troops of al-Yaman. The Ml 
Abul-QSsim, certainly, took all this for truth. 

Fxruz no doubt understood what he was doing, and that the 
Imam would certainly write to the Ml about his treason, and 

. . - ■ — — - — . ---— ■———~ ,r i—■ 

1 It is stated on the preceding page that he married his daughter 
to the son of Abu ‘All. ■ 

4 Cf. above, p. 52. 

3 A puzzling statement: was he converted by Elruz? Or did he 
enter the religious service through him ? Or was he promoted ? Moat 
probably even here "the Imam” referred to is the guardian of al-Mshdl* 

4 Here "the Imam” obviously refers to al-Mahdi. 
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give him orders to take the necessary steps. He bribed a young 
servant of Abu’l-Qasim, by offering him much more than he re¬ 
ceived from his master, so that the servant became his spy in the 
house of the da'%. He was instructed to report about everything 
that was going on there, sending him word at any time of the 
day or night. And the spy used to report everything. Then 
oame the letter of al-Mahdi, together with another from Abu 
‘All, the son-in-law of Firuz, informing him of the exploits of 
the latter, with al-Mahdfs orders for his execution. When the 
letter came, the spy immediately informed FIrfiz, and he fled 
at once. When the (ktl sent for him, nobody knew where 
he had gone. The dW% searched for him everywhere until he 
found that Firuz had joined‘All b. al-Fadl al-Jayshanl x , storing 
him up to rebellion and treason. The dd% Abu’l-Qasim, learning 
of all this, and of the efforts of Firuz to proclaim himself an 
Imam, helped by the shaykh and the people of that place, 
attacked them with a. force, and, after a long struggle, ulti¬ 
mately suppressed them, and exeouted both of them. 

.(Returning to the story of al-Mahdi) Ja‘far narrates that 
while he was travelling with a caravan between Egypt and 
Tahuna, the party was attacked by the Berbers, who looted 
the caravan, taking away some portion of the baggage of the 
Imam, who lost his books which contained “numerous revela¬ 
tions **. This last circumstance grieved him much more than the 
loss of all other things. But God returned these books to him, 
and they were recovered during the first campaign of al-Qa’im 
against Egypt. 1 2 [116] 

When al-Mahdi reached Tripoli, all the people who travelled 
by the caravan dispersed, except for Tayyib and al-Qahram&n. 
He sent Muhammad b. Ahmad, the brother of Abu * AbdiT-lah 


1 Of. p. 225, and Texts, p. 40, the events as narrated in the Iftiid- 
hu' , d-da t wa. 

2 This may imply certain, sacred books. They are also mentioned in 
the Iftitahu > d-da e wa (Texts, p. 41), from where apparently this information 
is taken (of. also Istitdr, 100). Cf. p. 226 sq. 
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(the da‘i in the Katama territory), to Qayrawan, together with 
the Katama tribesmen who were sent to the Imam to Salamiyya l . 
His mission was to get through with these men to his brother, 
and inform h|m of the arrival of al-Mahdi. AbiVl-* Abbfis 
Muhammad b, Ahmad safely reached Qayrawan. It was the 
intention of al-Mahdx to go to the Katama territory to join Abu 
‘Abdi’l-lfLh. But when AbuV Abbas reached Qayraw&n, he 
found that Ziyadatul-lah, the ruler of the Maghrib 2 , had already 
received orders to arrest al-Mahdi, accompanied by a description 
of his appearance, and the information that they had miBsed 
him in Egypt. He was instructed to make a search for him. 
Some people, who travelled by the same caravan, informed the 
authorities that the man who was searched for had remained in 
Tripoli, but Abu*l-*Abbas Muhammad b. Ahmad was one of his 
associates. The latter tried to take shelter somewhere, hut did 
not succeed in this, finding no one whom he know, and in whom 
he could trust and confide. So he was ultimately arrested, and 
tried. He denied all connection with al-Mahdi, insisting that he 
was an ordinary merchant. He was, nevertheless, imprisoned, 
land the news about this reached al-Mahdi. 

I met al-Mahdi,— Ja‘far continues his narrative,— after 
my return with the treasure for which he had sent me, and soon 
after this a caravan was formed, with the intention of travelling 
to .Sijilm&sa via Qastihyya. He thanked God for my safe 
return, and for being able to regain his treasure. Thus, al-Mahdi 
started with this caravan, taking us with him as servants, to 
Samata (?) 3 in the Qastihyya province. We stopped in the 
town of Tuzar, remaining in it for a few days in order to celebrate 
the holiday, and on the 'id day we started for Sijilmasa. 

1 This is an extremely interesting reference. Unfortunately for us, 
no further information is given about them. It seems that they played 
no part in ol-M&hdT’s experiences in Sijilrnasa, p.nd his release from 
captivity. Cf. p. 226, obviously the source of this information. 

* The last ruler of the Aghlabid dynasty (184^206/800-009), whose 
fuU name waa Ziy&datu’l-tfih m b. ‘AbctH-lfth b. TbrfthTm b. Ahmad 
(290-296/903-909). 

3 IilF.— IsmS^a. 
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I remember,— narrates Ja'far,— that while we were resting 
there, al-Mahdl told me once to go and find for him a small fat 
lamb, and, if found, to buy it, roast it, and serve it to him, I 
went to look for it, and a local inhabitant offered me one, in¬ 
viting me to come to his house. I went with him, and he took 
me into his house where I found a hairy dog on a strong chain, 
with reddened eyes (ready to attack). The owner said to me 
that it was then two months that he had been feeding it with 
dates. He kept it chained so that it could not move,— its skin 
had become tight on it because of the great amount of fat. It 
appears that the local people eat dogs, applying to them the 
name of lambs. So the dog jumped upon me on its chain,— a„ 
dog fearsome as a lion when it attacks. T was sure that it 
would break the chain, tearing my stomach. So I fled for all 
that I was worth, out of the house, despairing of my life, while 
the owner was shouting (to return), but I did not dare to do this . 
I felt terror stricken [117] until I entered the house of al-Mahdi 
half mad, with hands on my heart. When he saw me much 
frightened, with pale face, ho asked me, who was chasing me. 

I replied: “My lord, curse be upon the people of this town!” 
And I told him how I had gone in search of what he ordered me 
to get, and what happened as a result of this,— the whole story. 
And while I was telling my story, he, and my lord al-Qa’ira 
never ceased laughing, and consoling me until I became quiet. 

A day or two later al-Mahdf ordered me to bring him a 
barber, instructing me to get one who was a stranger in the 
town. So, I went, and by chance met a barber, in whose ap¬ 
pearance there were traces of a journey. I asked him whether 
he was a stranger, and he said yes. I asked him when he entered 
the town, and he said that he had arrived two days ago. I took 
him with me, brought him to the house, and told al-Mahdi that 
he was a stranger. When the Imam saw him, he asked his name, 
lads place of origin, and whether he was a freeman, or a slave. 
It was his habit that when seeing a man for the first time, he 
would first ask the name and the birthplaoe of the man before 
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starting a conversation and acquaintance with. him. So, when 
he asked the barber his usual questions, he said that he was a 
native of Ifrlqiyya, from Qayrawan, that he had left his native 
place a long time ago, spending his time in the Katama territory, 
from whence he had arrived in thiB town. The Imam asked 
him, how he could enter the Katama districts, and stay there, 
while, as people said, there was so much excitement, and the 
country was ruled by the heretics. To this the barber replied 
that, by God, there was no more righteous administration than 
in the Katama territory. Al-Mahdl remarked that this was 
contrary to what was everywhere narrated about the rule of a 
- stranger 1 who had installed himself there. The people said 
that he had seduced them into heresy, making lawful to them 
their daughters and sisters, or permitting them not bo fast or 
offer prayers. To this the barber replied: “By God, beside of 
whom there is no other deity,— there is nothing like this in 
reality, and there is no other true religion in the world except 
that which is preached by that man in the Katama country”. 
The Imam asked, what made him so pleased with the rule of the 
man, whom he praised so much while nobody would endorse 
this view. The barber narrated that he had a partner, whom 
he persuaded to come with him to the town, of Satlq, and work 
there for a month. ' ‘ We shared our earnings which God gave us. 

We went to Satlq, and when we wanted to enter it, through the 
gate, we were stopped and told that carrying arms was pro¬ 
hibited in the town. We pleaded the impossibility of leaving 
our arms outside as we did not know any one who would keep 
these. But the guards told us simply to leave our arms near the 
city walls. We asked as to how we should simply throw these 
away, and were assured that we need not be afraid about their 
safety. So we left them, and entered the town, and stayed long 
there, [118] because it was difficult for us to leave it after we 
had settled there. And we remained there a mouth. But when 


1 May also mean: a Kharijite. 
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we left, we found our arms quite safe, nothing missing in them. 
This is, 0 my lord, the way of life, established by that person 
whom rumours accuse of heresy and athesim.” Ja'far adds: 
e ‘And I saw that the face of al-Mohdi was shining (with delight) 
When the barber finished his work, al-Mahd! ordered him to be 
paid handsomely, and dismissed him. 

And on another occasion,—continues Ja ( far,— I went out 
hi order to buy aubergines (brinjal), and could not find good ones 
except in the shop of a man who proved to be the greatest villain 
that I have ever seen. He kept me bargaining for a conple of 
hours, and when I ultimately bought from him what I needed, 
I began to oount out the money to him. But whatever coin I 
gave him, he would return it, saying that this was base and that 
was worn. He was merely trying to annoy me, and I only 
realised this after a time. When he saw that I had understood 
Ills trick, he jumped at me, and began to shout, collecting a 
crowd, and calling me a rafidi (heretic). He scratched my cheeks, 
hit my sides, struck me in the face, and 1 had a considerable 
struggle to get rid of him. Much later on, adds Ja‘far, when I 
arrived to Ifriqiyya after it was oonquered by al-Mahdi, it was- 
once reported that a oertain man in Qastaliyya, seizing the 
opportunity of the flight of its ruler, Ziyadatu’l-lah, had 
collected around him a band, and occupied the town. And the 
Imam sent a governor to that town, who arrested the rebel, and 
sent him to al-Mahd!, to Raqqada. When the rebel was brought,, 
the Imam said to me: “Gome out, and ask him what made him 
to rise in rebellion V* I went out to see him, and, to my surprise, 
I saw before me the man who had sold me the aubergines 1 I 
returned to al-Mahdi, and reported this to him. He smiled,, 
and said: “Braise be to God who has delivered him to thy 
revenge 1 Go and behead him, the curse of God be upon him t ”— 
And I went to the Qayrawan gate, taking him with me, and then 
beheaded him, and crucified him. 

So,— continuing the original narrative,— we spent a few 
days in Tuzar before the 'id, and left after offering our prayers- 
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■on that day. We asked al-Mahdi to stay longer, so as to spend 
the holiday, and leave on the second day, but he did not agree. 
The leader and all other people in the caravan tried to do their 
best to help him, because the leader praised him and his gene¬ 
rosity very much. Then al-Mahd! went with the guide and the 
■caravan, in response to what was his duty in his high Mission. 
We went across the desert directly to Sijilmasa, becoming 
exceedingly tired on that day, because al-Mahdi did not give 
permission to the guide to call a halt. Every one was suffering 
immensely from fatigue, and reproaohed the guide. But the 
latter told all that if [119] Abu Muhammad (i.e. al-Mahdi) 
so commanded him, he would not give orders to camp even so 
long as they had not reached Sijihnasa, so as not to disobey him. 
So, we marohed on until night, and when we camped, the Imam 
said to us: "To-day a messenger with orders for our arrest has 
-arrived in Ttizar”. And so it had really happened. 

Then al-Mahdi asked the guide as to how much they had 
done that day; and the man answered that they had travelled 
four stages. (Next day) we also did not halt until we reaohed 
Sijilmasa. The governor of that place was Alisa* b. Midra-r, a 
Berber. 

Before entering Sijilmasa, al-Mahdi met a man, of decent 
•appearance and manners, who had a son with him, and was 
travelling on account of some trade affairs. When they were 
riding together, al-Mahdi asked him about his name, place of 
origin, etc., and he replied that he was a MuttalibIfrom 
Qayraw&n. Al-Mahdi was carrying on a conversation with him , 
and became friendly with him, and liked him, finding him to be 
a Shi ite by persuasion. He carefully examined him, and, being 
satisfied with his beliefs, he accepted him as one of his followers 
(akhadka ‘alay-hi). When we arrived in Sijilmasa, we rented a 
good house for al-Mahdi from a man called Abu Habasha. 


1 Apparently the same person as mentioned in the Istitdr (100) under 
fche name of AbiVl-Qasim ibn Hassan. Cf. above, p. 182. 
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Says Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Yamanl: Tahir, the 
■cashier of the treasury, when by chance the subject of al-MahdTs 
arriyal in Sijilmasa was touched upon in his presence, narrated 
to me the story which he heard from ‘ Aliish, the trainer: “We 
were in the stables in Mansuriyya 1 f — said he,—“when suddenly 
there entered al-Mu‘izz U-dinVl-Vih, who was suffering from 
difficulty in breathing, caused by intense heat. He sat in a cool 
space, in which there was much air, looking at the horses in 
the stables. After he had rested for some time, there entered 
Ja'far the Chamberlain; al-MuMzz asked him, what had happened 
that lie came out at such an unusual hour ? He replied that it 
was reported to him that Mawla-na the Imam had gone out of 
the private part of the palace to the stables, and he knew that 
this the Imam would not do at this time of the day except on 
Account of his suffering from suffocation. So he had come to 
distract and console him. The Imam said that he had really 
come out on account of the heat, to find a refuge in a spacious 
And airy place such as his stables, and to enjoy the sight of his 
horses. 

m 

Theu Ja‘far asked permission to relate to him an extra¬ 
ordinary occasion of which he himself was a witness, while 
■staying with al-Mahdl in Sijilmasa, so that while listening to it, 
the Imam might feel less his sufferings from the heat. The 
Imam gave him permission, and he said: “We lived in Sijilmasa 
in the house known as the house of Abu Habasha, and near it 
there was a garden, which was entered through a door in the 
house. On an extremely hot summer day, just such as this one, 
■al-Mahdi [120] was feeling great discomfort. He ordered us to 
open the door of the garden, and to spread a carpet in an airy 
place, so that he might sit in the extreme heat of that day. We 
opened the door of the garden, searched for a suitable place, and 
found a huge tree under which was a large shaded place. We 
spread for him a carpet there, and he came with al-QS’im, and 


1 A suburban “cantonment** near Qayrawan, built by al-Mansur. 
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Loth sat under the tree. Qa’im went later on for a walk in the 
garden, accompanied by some servants, and by chance came 
across a stream in which there was a very little water. So he 
sat down by its side, washed his hands and face, and put his feet 
into the water. And no sooner had he put his feet into the 
stream than water began to flow in it, rapidly increasing in 
volume. The gardener, who saw this, suddenly started shouting: 
“ by God, the Mahdl is before me I ” Al-Mahdl gave orders to look 
who was shouting there, and to bring the man before him. We 
all rushed to the gardener, and brought him to the Imam, making 
him cease shouting. Al-Mahdt asked him, why should he so- 
foolishly expose them to a mortal danger 1 How did he find that 
he is the Mahdl ? Is he not a spy to watoh them ? — To this the 
gardener replied that in his garden there was a spring, in which 
there was almost no water. And it was predicted from anti¬ 
quity that its water would not run again until the Mahdi entered 
the garden and put his feet into the stream, he himself, or his 
son 1 , ‘‘And to-day I saw with my own eyes what was thns 
predicted”. 

Al-Mahdl told him that if he saw this, he should keep quiet, 
and not risk their lives foolishly. “No, by God”,— replied the 
gardener,—“if I could oonceal thee, my lord, in my body, 
and cover thee with my eyelids,— verily I would do this! But 
I have to ask thee for something”. And when al-Mahdi asked 
him what it was, he said that the garden belonged to his father 
and grandfather, who inherited it from their ancestors. But 
recently Alisa* b. Midrar (the governor of Sijilmasa) had seized it 
from his family, leaving them to work in it as paid labourers. 
As he was certain that al-Mahdi would win the authority, he 
asked to return this garden to him. This was promised by al- 
-M&hdl, and the man was dismissed with good presents and the 
order to keep silence about what he had seen. The man really 
kept silence to the day of al-Mahdi’s triumph, after the arrival 

Of- above, p. 50 sq. The last words are an obvious after-thought 
of the compiler. 
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of the troops of Abu 4 Abdi’l-lah, a large force which defeated 
the governor,— the events which are narrated later on in thiw 
book. He came to the camp of Abu c Abdi 5 l-lak, and was 
staying in the tents which were prepared for him, and for the 
ceremony of the taking of the oath of allegiance from the mem¬ 
bers of the Katama tribe,— arranged as described later on in 
these pages,— after the flight of Alisa* b. Midrar. And here was 
our gardener, standing near the door of the tent, [121] and 
shouting at the top of his voice: ‘‘Here is God and Imam al- 
-Mahdil On hearing this, al-Mahdl at once recognised his 
voice, and told me to come out, give him some present, and 
arrange about the return of the garden to him, adding to it 
the gardens that adjoined it”. 

Al-Mu‘izz li-dini'l-lah, hearing this, expressed his admiration. 
He liked the story very much, and always remembered it after¬ 
wards. 

In Sijilmasa,— Ja'far continues his original story,— al- 
-Mahdl became very friendly with the Mut-talibite, speaking 
often to him, inviting him to meals, and confiding to him 
various things. When he had finished his trade affairs in the 
town, he came to say good bye to al-Mahdl before returning to 
his native Qayrawan. Al-Mahdl said to him that he would not 
let him go at suoh a time, if he did not know how great dangers 
were ahead for his followers and servants, and generally for 
every one who knew him, and whom he knew. And, under the 
circumstances as they were, he advised him to go, with the help 
of God; and when he heard that the dd'i of the Katama territory 
had conquered the province of Ifriqiyya, seized Qayrawan, and 
■entered the! town of Raqqada, he was to go to him, and convey 
to the dd { i his, al-Mahdi’s greetings, and introduce himself to 
him. The Imam promised to write to the da l % about him, and 
give necessary instructions. And if he saw that the da l i intended 
to move towards Sijilmasa, he should come with him, sending 
his son with the This son was a youth at that time, who 
had just got his moustache. 
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Ja'far continues:—“The purpose of sending the Muttalibite- 
to Abu ‘Abdi’l-lah ash-Shi'I was al-Mahdl’s desire to have him 
there for his own identification, because the d$% had never 
personally met the Imam. His own story runs as follows: he 
was a §ufi, living near the ddf% of Kufa, Abu ‘AH, with his- 
brother AbiiV Abbas Muhammad. His full name was Abu 
c Abdi’l-lah Husayn b. Ahmad b. Zakariya. His brother Abu’l- 
-‘Abbas was elder than he; both were Shfites by persuasion. 
When they learnt about the transfer of Abu ‘All to Egypt, they 
applied to the father-in-law of the latter, Flruz, and both were 
received with honour (into the sect), for their piety and strong 
Shfite feelings. They never saw the Imam (before that), and 
never came into his presence. Flruz asked the Imam about 
them, after the latter had accepted them (ahhadha s alay*Mmd) r 
and had given them tuition and instruction in theology, suggesting 
to the Imam that Abu ‘Abdi’l-lah should be sent to Egypt, and 
thence to the dd% Abfi’l-Qasim in the Yemen, as an assistant in 
his propaganda. His brother Abu’l-‘Abbas should be sent to the 
resident {qa’im) in Egypt 1 , together with Abu ‘All who was sent 
as a d&i there. The Imam accepted bis suggestions, and sanc¬ 
tioned these appointments. Therefore Abu‘Abdi’l-lah was Bent 
from Egypt to the Yemen, and his brother remained in Egypt* 
with Abu e Ali. Abu ‘Abdi’l-lah did not stay long in the Yemen* 
because Abu’l-Qasim did not need his services. Thus his ex¬ 
pectations of a distinguished career came to an end, when [122] 
the Imam wrote to Abu’l-Qasim, ordering him to send him back 
to Egypt, But when he came to Mekka, he came across a number 
of people belonging to the Katama tribe (in Africa). He tra¬ 
velled to Egypt in their company, and then continued his 
journey to their country in the Maghrib, with the permission of 
the Imam, whom he, however, thus had no chance to see. 


1 Apparently qd'i?n in this sense is used for the Jyugjat. The reference- 
w extremely interesting as implying the fact that by about the middle 
oF the third/ninth o, there were already many Ismailis in Egypt, 
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His brother, Abu’l-* Abbas, served under Abu ‘All in Egypt, 
and was used for the purpose of conveying his correspondence 
with the Imam through Firuz. He ultimately asked the latter, 
after a long period of service, to ask the Imam about his being 
taken into his personal service. The Imam granted his demand, 
aocepting him "from behind a curtain" (i.e. without the right to- 
appear before him personally?) 1 . But later on “the curtain" 
was lifted before him, and he saw the Imam, and also al-Mahdi 
with al-Qa’im, who was an infant at that time. 

To return to the interrupted story,— continues Ja’far,— 
the departure of the Muttalibite. He took his farewell of 
al-Mahdi, and wont to Qayrawan. At that time al-Mahdt 
ordered me to buy a slave, original^ a man from Damascus, who 
at that time had come to Sijilmasa, He was a handsome looking 
young man, and al-Mahdl named him Sandal 2 3 * . He was the same 
man who fell in a battle, fighting under al-Qa’im in the Katama 
country during the rebellion of al-Mawati, who rose in arms after 
the arrival of al-Mahdl at Raqqada. He was a brave man, and 
God has given him the death of the warrior. 

Then al-Mahdi also ordered to me to buy another slave, a 
Greek 8 , for the service to al-Qa’im, and I bought a Greek gold¬ 
smith, from a Sijilmasa woman. He was named Muslim. 

Verily, al-Mahdl foresaw what calamities were going to 
befall us, and for this reason he made arrangements in order 
to be properly served, with al-Qa’im (after we, his old servants, 
were imprisoned). 


1 It is a conjectural translation: it would be interesting to find a 
detailed explanation of the term. The implications of “the curtain” 
apparently refer to the revealing of the residence and person of the Imam. 
The next sentence also has interesting implications: hero again “al-Imam 1 ' 
obviously is the guardian of al-Mahdi, who, most probably, as we have 
seen above, died ca. 283/896. If so, it is obvious that Abu ‘AbdiU-lah 
was already in the Maghrib by this time. 

2 As is known, slaves usually received the names of precious stones 
or flowers. 

3 This may also imply that he was a native of Asia. Minor, or even 

Italy. 
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When we were arrested) al-Qa 5 im escaped from the house in 
which al-Mahdi was staying) and settled in another house, and 
his father sent with him Muslim, the slave, to serve him, and to 
keep him company. Sandal remained with al-Mahdi in the 
house which he occupied originally. 

. We were thrown into prison,—■ I, Tayyib, and Abu Ya (pib 
al-Qahraman. Al-Mahdi used every day to send Randal to 
bring him news about al-Qa/im and about ourselves, sending by 
him food for us. Both al-Mahdi and al-Qa’im wore staying in 
their houses, being treatod with respect, and feeling no need,— 
God had laid respectful fear of them in the heart of the local 
governor, and reverence in his soul. But, at the same time, 
he was extremely brutal to us, torturing us every day by flogging 
with whips. After some time Abu Ya‘qub al-Qahraman was 
unable to endure it, and betrayed al-Malidi. [123] 

And I remember,— continues JVfar,— that on the day 
when he confessed, after we were brought baok to the prison, 
I hit him with my fist and said to him: “0 thou, son of the 
uncircumcised! Why hast thou made confession?** And ho 
replied: “Friend, the pain of the lashes made me do so/* 

Both my Mends made confession, after a few days of tor¬ 
ture, and were left in peace, while I was still tortured, because 
I refused to make the confession. It is true, Tayyib did not tell 
everything; he, nevertheless, when being flogged for a long time, 
shouted: “You, men, if all that people say about us is true in 
your opinion, kill us, and let us be free from the torture.” But 
I did not utter any treasonable word, and this made them 
furious. They flogged me with lashes, and struck sharpened 
sticks under my nails, in anger that I said nothing, and to make 
me confess. 

God by His mercy made me strong to endure all this. And, 
by God, I remember that I felt terrible thirst one day while in 
the prison. The water carrier, who usually supplied us with 
water, failed to bring it on that day. So I called the warder 
of the prison, beseeching him to give me to drink, nearly a 
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hundred times. His only answer after all this was to throw 
a stone at me, breaking my teeth; so I had to drink the blood 
streaming from my mouth. In their cruelty, they placed us in 
the prison latrine, and, as there was not much room in it, we 
had when sleeping to put our faces upon the stones on which 
people plaoe their feet. But God relieved us from all this, at 
last. 

In 296/908-909 Abu *Abdi s l-lah conquered Ifriqiyya, and 
remained there for about three months to set the administrative 
machinery in motion. Then he marohed towards Sijilmasa, to 
relieve al-Mahdi. He appointed as the governors of the province 
Abu Zaki Tamam b. Mu‘arik al-Asjanl, or an-N&’ill, and his 
own brother, AbiVl-*Abbas Muhammad b. Ahmad. 

Ja‘far b. * Ubayd arrived with the ladies of the family 
of al-Mahdi, either shortly before, or soon after the latter occupied 
Raqqada. The humble slave of the Imams, the compiler of the 
book, feels doubt on this point, because muoh time has elapsed 
since he heard this story. 

Abu * Abdi*l-lah,— continues Ja’far,— marohed at the head 
of a large army towards Sijilmasa, accompanied by Abu’l- 
-Qasim al-Muttalibi. He had already received letters of al-Mahdi 
in which he recommended the Muttalibite to him, ordering to 
protect and take care of him, to treat him well, and exempt 
him from the 'ushr tax, and from all duties and taxes on his 
goods. He was to regard the father and the son as occupying 
a high rank, treating them with respect and distinction, attaching 
them to his staff, and he* was to bring with him the son when 
marching to Sijilmasa, recommending his father, who remained 
in Ifriqiyya, to the governor in the same way as ordered by al- 
-Mahdi. [124] Accordingly, Abu f Abdi’blah. brought with him 
to Sijilmasa Abu’l-Qasim b. al-Muttalibi, acting as ordered by 
al-Mahdi. 

On reaohing the town, he besieged it, and sent an ultimatum 
to the governor, Alisa* b. Midrar, demanding the release of al- 

14 
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-Mahdi 1 . He promised to spare the town, if his demands were 
complied with. But the governor in the first instance refused 
the demand of Abu ‘AbdTl-lah, and attacked him. Then the 
da? I started hostile actions, and encircled the town with his 
troops, after a fierce fight. 

Realising his helplessness to resist, the governor summoned 
his assistants to confer, and discuss the situation. Some of his 
advisers recommended to hipi the execution of all suspects who 
were arrested: if they were associates of the insurgents, this 
would split then* unity, shatter their religious beliefs, and render 
false their dogmas. Another party advocated a friendly settle¬ 
ment, urging the governor to comply with the request of the 
enemy. As they pointed out, the insurgents only demanded the 
surrender of the prisoners,— if these really were the people whom 
they wanted. If their demand was satisfied, they would not ask 
for anything more, seeing this friendly attitude towards them. 

There was also in the town,—says Ja‘ far,— a man under 
suspicion of complicity in the same thing (i.e. the Ismaili propa¬ 
ganda),— a merchant, Ibn Bist&m by name. The fact was that 
other merchants envied his wealth, and disliked him for his 
base mentality, planning to get rid of him, and ruin him. They 
came to Alisa*, and persuaded him that the enemy did not 
demand the men who were being tortured, but this Ibn Bistam. 
The latter was summoned, and this turned the suspicions of the 
governor from us, and our tortures were suspended. 

But let us return to the deliberations of the governor’s 
council. Some of his advisers, on whose opinion he usually 
relied,— and their suggestions carried,the day,— argued that, 
being surrounded on all sides, they could not continue resistance. 
If the prisoners were killed, then the assailants would surely 
slaughter all the defenders. Therefore the best course would 
be to release the suspects, and send them out to the insurgents, 
one by one. When the enemy saw the man whom they expected, 

1 Cf. the Texts, pp. 31—33, and 44—46, the version given in the 
Sharhu'Lakhbdr, and the Iftitahu'cL-da?wa. 

14B 
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they would busy themselves with him, turning then 1 attention 
from the governor and his foroe, who would have an opportunity 
to escape. Besides, after getting the people whom the besiegers 
demanded, they would be unable to plan anything except for a 
hurried withdrawal to Ifrlqiyya, fearing lest Ziyadatul-lah b. 
al-Aghlab, who had fled before them, might return there, on 
reoeiving the news that they had gone to Sijilmasa; and, collecting 
his Arabs, while they were far away, might re-install himself 
there, making things difficult for the insurgents. And when 
they departed, carrying with them their man, the governor and 
the force might return to the town. [125] 

So it was ultimately decided to send out Ibn Bistam, the 
merchant, whom other merchants had slandered to the governor. 
He was sent out to Abu ‘AbdiT-lah. When the latter saw him 
approaching, he dismounted from his horse, thinking that this 
was al-Mahdi. And Ibn Bistam also dismounted, out of respect 
for Abu ‘Abdi 3 l-lah, On seeing this, the latter mounted again? 
and did not pay any more attention to him. He then summoned 
Abul-Qasim, the son of al-Mufrtalibi (mentioned above), and 
ordered him to remain in attendance at his side, because that 
was why the Imam had sent him. If AbuT-Qasim had been 
with him from the beginning, he would have never dismounted 
to greet an ordinary man. 

This happened,— adds Ja'far,— because Abu e AbdiT-lali 
had never seen al-Mahdi personally, and could not recognise him, 
as mentioned above. He came to Africa being sent by Abu’l- 
-Qasim, the da l % of the Yemen, who also sent with him a certain 
Ibn Abl Malahif, a Yamanite. He met some Katama tribesmen 
in Mekka, travelled with them to Egypt, and, after many ad¬ 
ventures, came to the Maghrib. It would be too long to relate- 
all this here. The story is narrated by QadI an-Nu e maii b. 
Muliommad in the book compiled by him about the origin of the 
Patimid empire l . 

1 This is the Jftitahu'd-da i wa . The most interesting implication is 
that the original Sira of Ibn Hawshab, from which extracts are preserved 
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Abu ‘Abdi s 14ah remained in the Katama country until 
his dream was fulfilled,— he saw al-Mahdl whom he had never 
seen before with his own eyes. It was for this purpose that 
al-Mahdl commanded him to bring with him the son of al- 
-Muttalibl who might show him the Imam whom he had had the 
chance to see while with his father in Sijilmasa where he swore 
allegiance to the Imam. 

But let us return to the story of Ibn Bistam and al-Mahdi. 
When Ibn Bistam dismounted, he stopped at the feet of the 
horse of Abu ‘ Abdi’l-lah, congratulating him on the viotory, and 
bringing him the news that al-Mahdi was safe, with al-Qa J im. 

When the population of Sijilmftaa with their governor saw 
that their enemy paid no attention to Ibn Bistam, their sorrow 
was great.. The governor then sent a bay horse to al-Mahdi, 
ordering him to ride out from the town to the enemy, if these 
people were his associates. Al-Mahdi,— narrates Ja'far,— rode 
out in the same dress in which he had remained in his house,— a 
Dabiqi dress, Yathrib shirt, and broad turban, the tail of which 
he spread over his shoulders. On his feet were Arab sandals. 

When he emerged from (the gate of) Sijilmasa, and ap¬ 
proached the besiegers near enough for those who were waiting 
for him to be able to reoognise him, the son of al-Muttalibi 
said to Abu ‘Abdi’l-l&h: “Here is the Lord, mine and thine, 
and the Lord of all peoples”.. Abu ‘Abdi’l-lah dismounted, and 
so did all his troops. Ho bowed, and the others bowed. He 
stepped forward, and his troops did the same, bowing as he was 
bowing, until he prostrated before the hoofs of al-Makdfs horse. 
Then lie rose, and kissed the stirrup [126] of the Imam, being 
unable to say anything under the influence of emotion. Then 
al-Mahdl raised his head with his own hand, and, bending to¬ 
wards him, said: “Be gladdened, Husayn, at this auspicious 
event.” But Abu ‘Abdil-lah burst .in tears, being unable to 


in the Iftitfth, obviously was not known to the author. Thus, most 
probably, it was lost at an early period. 
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say anything, overcome by his feelings of awe before al-Mahdi, 
and his great joy. 

Then al-Mahdi, smiling, praising God, and thanking Him, 
ordered Abu ‘ Abdil-lah to give him his horse,— the grey one, 
whioh he was riding on that occasion. Abu ‘Abdi'l-lah ran 
swift, took the reins of the horse from the hands of the servant, 
and personally led it up, bringing it beside the horse which 
al-Mahdi was riding. Then the Imam took liis foot from the 
stirrup, set it in the stirrup of Abu ‘ Abdi 3 l-lah 5 s horse, and 
leapt upon it, turning its head towards the town. 

Ja‘far said that about all these events he heard from Abu 9 l- 
-Qasim b. al-Muttalibi. He (certainly) oould not witness all this 
because at the time he was still in the prison. 

The people rushed to greet al-Mahdi, crowding round him, 
and striving to have a glimpse of him, jubilant at seeing him. 
In the excitement of the moment Alisa 4 b. Midrar, with his 
associates, fled from the town under the noses of the troops, 
escaping towards the desert, in the direction of “SanMja of the 
Unbelievers 59 , a province lying at the entrance to the Maghrib, 
originally called “Sanhaja of the Muslims", where Zayri and 
his son were hiding 

(When the report of the governor's flight was received) al- 
-Mahdl ordered Abu ‘Abdi’l-lah to occupy the town. The 
da% turned towards his troops, and said:—“Take it”. Before 
even he had finished his command, the troops rushed upon the 
town from all sides, and at once occupied it. They looted it, 
and broke into the prison, looting it also. We,— says JVfar,— 
were also plundered together with the other prisoners. 

Al-Mahdi ordered Abu c Abdi 5 l-lah to search for al-Qa*im, 
and to send someone to release his servants from the prison, 
ordering them to point out his hiding place to the messengers. 

Ja'far continues:—“When the prison was broken into, and 
we were plundered, we came out naked, roaming about the streets, 


i The dynasty of Zayrids ruled in 302-643/972-1148, in Tunis. 
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and lanes. Tayyib- incidentally pieked up an old white burnus, 
and we divided it between ourselves. Ascending the roof of 
a house, we three —myself, Tayyib, and Abu Ya'qub al- 
-Qahraman,— saw the parties of the Katama horsemen who 
were moving up and down in the town. Later on we came 
to know that they were searching for us in the prison, and, not 
having found us there, were greatly upset at being unable to 
trace us, or recognise us. Thus they oould not take us with 
themselves to the hiding place of al-Qa/im. 

Suddenly Tayyib said:—“By God, I do not think that 
these horsemen would move to and fro except in searoh of al- 
-Qa’im. I am sure he is not yet [127] with his father. Let me 
ask them.” So, when one of these parties approached us, we 
shouted to them: “Brothers, we are servants of our Lord al- 
-Mahdi, who were imprisoned and tortured. If Mawla-na 
al-Mahd! has not yet found his son, Abul-Qasim, and if it is he 
who sent you to search for him, we can show you his place. 
Take us with you, and we will point it out.” 

As soon as the Katamites heard this, they rushed towards 
us, gave us three cloaks and three turbans, seated us on their 
horses, and we went with them until we saw the door of the 
house in which al-Qa/im was hiding. We began to shout 
“Muslim ”, or “ Sandal ”, but there was no reply. When al-Mahd! 
departed, on his ride out to Abu ‘Abdi’l-lSh, Sandal had come to 
our prison to tell us about this. We told him to hurry to our 
lord Abul-Qasim (i.e. al-Qa’im), to inform him, and to remain 
with him. He went, and both he and Muslim remained there 
on that day. 

We stood long before the door of the house, shouting for 
Muslim or Randal, but there was no reply. We began to fed 
afraid that the Katama men might suspect a fraud, and slaughter 
us on the spot. Then I and Tayyib began to shout: “Our Lord, 
Abu’l-Qasim, open the door for us, and come out. We are thy 
slaves, with Katama tribesmen, thy friends. God has given a 
victory to our Lord al-Mahdl, fulfilling predictions and promises. 
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Our Lord al-Mahdl is searching for thee the Avhole day, never 
dismounting from his horse. Come out to us!” 

When al-Q&’im heard this, he, still doubting what Tayyib 
shouted, asked me: “Ja‘far, is Tayyib with thee?”—“Yes, 
Oh! Our Lord!”—shouted I,—“open the door”. But as soon 
as the Katama tribesmen heard his voice, they rushed to break 
the door, jumped upon the walls, broke into the house to him, 
and earned him out on their shoulders. They offered him the best 
horse that they had with them, and galloped with him to the 
oamp, quite forgetting about us, and leaving us in distress. 
There were three of us, at the beginning, and now there were 
five,— I, Tayyib, Abu Ya f qub, Muslim, and Sandal. We were 
discussing the situation, and what we should do. Some expressed 
the opinion that we should go to the camp. I opposed this, 
arguing that if we approached the camp, we could not be certain 
when near it that the tribesmen would not come out, suspecting 
us to be enemies. They do not understand well Arabic, do not 
know us, or realise that we are servants of al-Mahdl. Even if 
we tell this to them, they may disbelieve us, and kill us. The 
befit plan will be to return to the house in whioh al-Mahdl used 
to reside. When he sees al-Qa*im safe, he will surely take steps 
to find us. And he surely will expect to find us in his house, 
guarding the property that was left by him there. [128] 

The Katama tribesmen pillaged the whole of the town, 
except for the houses in which al-Mahdl was residing, and the 
other in which al-Qa 3 im was hiding. Verily, God blinded them 
with regard to these two houses. Randal suggested we should 
carry the things found in al-Qa/im’s house to the house of al- 
-Mahdl, so that all should be in one place. We did this, collecting 
everything in that house. 

When visiting us in the prison, Randal told us that before 
leaving the house, al-Mahdl had ordered him to put everything 
in the house into the cellars which it possessed,— clothes, 
carpets, various articles. He himself supervised the packing, 
to be sure that everything is done properly. And it was not 
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until everything was packed, and the entrances dosed, that the 
messengers of the governor came, summoning him to go to Abu 
‘Abdi’l-lah. 

We sat in the entrance porch of the house, while a great 
multitude of people sought refuge with us, the inhabitants of 
Sijilmasa,— men, women, children, wounded and sound, all 
clothed in rags. They begged us to protect them, despairing of 
thoir lives. Time passed, (and night fell), and it was not before 
one third of night was over that we suddenly lieard a great 
uproar, and the sound of the hoofs made by the horses of cavalry. 
It was a large party of about a hundred horsemen, who were 
coming by the light of torches, moving towards the house, and 
led by local people who showed them the way to us. 

Our Lord al-Mahdl repeatedly sent mon in search of us 
after the return of al-Qa/im, Abu ‘Abdi’l-lah all the time sent 
parties, one after another, and they searched for us in the house 
which was occupied by al-Qa/im before he joined his father. 
None of the inhabitants of Sijilmasa came to tell us that they 
were looking for us; nor did they direct them to the place where 
we were. The tribesmen went and returned to Abu ‘ Abdi’l-lah, 
reporting their inability to find us. Then al-Mahdi told Abu 
‘Abdi’l-lah to order them to make inquiries from the local in¬ 
habitants about the house which was his residence, saying that 
the servants might be expected to be there. A search party 
returned to the town, asked the local inhabitants about the house, 
and were led thither by them. 

Seeing them approaching our house, we rose and went to 
meet them. We saw amongst them a §aqlabl slave, whom they 
obeyed with respect. He was a slave of Abu ‘Abdi’l-lah, who 
on that day had presented him to al-Mahdi. He was called al- 
Ikijani, because he was purchased by his master at Ikijan, 
the [129] town in the Katama country in which he at that time 
resided, soon after he came there. The party dismounted, and 
embraced us, after coming into the entrance porch of the house. 
They remained there, while the (personal) servant entered the 
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house with us.. He asked each of us his name, so we introduced 
ourselves, and inquired about his name. He said, that, thanks 
to God, he had become one of us because he was presented to 
al-Mahdl by his master, mawla as-sayyid, as in the Katama 
country they used to style Abu 'Abdi’l-lah, the da<‘i. 

We brought out from the house everything that "could be 
taken away,— luggage, personal belongings, clothes, etc., and 
loaded the animals with this. Horses were allotted to us, and 
we rode down to the encampment. On arriving there we foilnd 
Abu ' Abdi’l-lah mounted on his horse, awaiting us. It was the 
order of al-Mahdi, who himself was staying in the tent pitched 
for him by the he entered it only after he saw al-Qa s im 
returned to him, safely brought by the tribesmen. 

When Abu' c Abdi’l-lah saw us approaching, he dismounted, 
aud we similarly dismounted, and embraced him one after 
another, while the Ikijam slave was introducing every one of us 
to him, mentioning his name. He said: “I swear by the head 
of al-Mahdi that he has given me the power to achieve what he 
desired, and this is how I accomplished this”. He made me to- 
unoover my baok, and touched the wounds inflicted by flogging, 
my deformed fingers, and the eyes. Then he did the same to- 
Tayyib, touching his baok and the eyes. But he paid no atten¬ 
tion to Abu Ya'qub. After this he took us to the tent of the 
Imam, at the entrance to which al-Qa/im was standing, awaiting 
us,— looking like a moon. When he saw us, he smiled and con¬ 
gratulated us, and then took us into the tent, before al-Mahdi. 

We saw al-Mahdi sitting on a raised platform in the middle 
of the tent, shining as the sun in his gorgeous apparel. We 
prostrated ourselves, weeping, and he, smiling, knelt to God, 
praising Him, thanking Him, and glorifying Him,— blessed bfr 
His name. Then he ordered Sandal to produce from a certain 
box the two dresses of honour which he had packed there. The 
slave brought these, and al-Mahdi put one on himself, ordering 
al-Qa’im to do the same with the other. Then he ordered 
[130] other dresses and swords to be brought, which were also- 
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kept packed. Then he put with his own hand the dress of honour 
on Abu ‘Abdi’l-lah, also giving him a turban and a sword, and 
then did the same to myself. He made me to put on the dress 
lined with Dabiql stuff, also a turban, trousers, and boots. He 
also gave me a sword. Then he gave dresses and swords to all 
others,— Tayyib, Muslim, Sandal, and Abu Ya'qub. All these 
articles he had really had ready for us ever since the time when 
we left Salamiyya. 

Then he ordered to Abu ‘Abdi’l-lah to pitch another large 
tent for himself and for us. This he did, and al-Mahdi sent 
expensive carpets to spread in it. 

Then the Imam ordered Abu ‘ Abdi’l-lah ,to tell his men to 
parade next morning for the salutation of al-Mahdi. They 
■should be introduced to the Imam by the da? I according to their 
rank and position. To this Abu 'Abdi’l-lah replied that his 
men being rough, were all too anxious to have a look at the Imam 
(so that they would not be easily managed on the occasion). 
So it would be better to instruct them to look from a distance at 
the Imam who might sit in an open tent (sama?). He, Abu 
* AbdiT-lah, might stand in front of them, leading up for introduc¬ 
tion those who were entitled to this, by tens, presenting them to 
the Imam. They might greet him, and then depart. When 
all the da? Is had been presented in this way, and also qa'ids, the 
functionaries of the lower rank would be introduced by fifties. 
Still lower ranks hi hundreds, and in five hundreds. Then he 
intended to march the rank and file of the troops before the Imam 
in squadrons so that all of them could have a look at him, and 
perform the ceremony of greeting l . 

Ja'far continues: al-Mahdi pointed me out to Abu 'Abdi’l- 
-lab, appointing me to assist him. Next morning al-Mahdi sat 
•on a throne, placed in an open tent. He was in gorgeous attire,— 


1 The ceremony described here in detail is not mentioned in the 
Iftitaku'd-da 1 wet, or by non-Ismaili historians. It would be interesting 
to find out whether in reality it was held when al-Mahdi subsequently 
reached Raqqada, where he was proclaimed the caliph. 
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as if the sun was rising from his face. On his right was standing 
al-Qa’im, armed with a sword, standing close to the throne, as 
resplendent as a moon. Further on, on the right, at the distance 
of two paces, was standing Tayyib. On the left, at a distance 
of two paces from the throne, was standing Muslim, and behind 
the throne were standing Abu Ya'qub, the new slave, and 
Sandal, on the left and the right, holding fans in their hands, 
and moving these over the head of al-Mahdl. I, Ja'far, was 
standing at the entrance of the open tent (sama*), with my 
sword in my hand. Abu ‘ Abdi s l-lah was standing at the distance 
of about a hundred yards from the entrance, assisted by a 
thousand guards, who were standing in two rows. He called 
out by name all the da ( is and qa'ids, sending them in batches of 
ten. As soon as ten of them had come together, he would instruct 
them to go and present themselves to the oh&mberlain standing 
at the entrance, and not to say [131] whatever they might choose, 
when brought before al-Mahdi, but to greet him, and offer 
prayers to God for our Lord. And when the latter made them 
a sign to go, they were to depart. 

Said Ja'far: it was since that day that I was called the 
chamberlain. 

I conducted the officers in tens, and was the first amongst 
the servants to congratulate al-Mahdi on the occasion of his 
assumption of the title of the caliph b When (the first batch) 
finished uttering their greetings and benedictions, the Imam 
blessed them, thanking them for their devotion, and explaining 
to them how God would count this, repaying it with the greatest 
rewards, in this world and the next. 

We spent in this occupation the whole of that day, and 
after this al-Mahdl had to sit three days more before the ceremony 
ended. I was busy with this when the news came of the arrest 
of Alisa 1 b. Midrar. This gladdened al-Mahdi very much, and 
the camp resounded with the shouts of joy and thanks to God. 

1 This clearly indicates that in fact the ceremony was that of the 
proclamation of al-Mahdl as caliph. Cf. the preceding foot-note. 
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When the governor was brought, al-Mahdi ordered him to be 
flogged together with his associates, and his property to be 
confiscated. After that they were to be executed, except for the 
governor himself; al-Qa’im prayed that his life be spared, and 
the Imam granted this to him But he lived only a few days 
after the execution, suffering from flogging so much that he could 
not either eat or drink, and died, while no one prayed God to 
forgive him. 

Al-Mahdl then marched at the head of a huge army, such os 
no kW before him could ever muster, and ultimately reached 
the Katama country. I remember,— said Ja'far,— that when 
we were passing through the Sanhaja country, and were marching 
near the place in which (later on) was founded tho town of 
Ashrr, al-Mahdl asked the name of the hills that appeared 
before him. He was told that the name of the range was Jabal 
Sanhaja. And he said that a treasure was buried in these 
mountains. 

Says Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Yamam, the compiler 
of this book: I never heard this (later) story from Ja'far himself, 
but it was related to me, on his authority, in Egypt, a short 
time after his death. 

Let us return to the story of al-Makdfs arrival in the Katama 
country. He took possession of the sums of money which were 
collected for him, and marched to tho province of Ifrlqiyya, 
in 297/909-910. All the notables of the provinoe, both Arabs 
and non-Arabs, without exception, and many ordinary people 
came out to receive him, on the day of his arrival there. But 
al-Mufrtalibl and al-Marwardi came out from Qayrawan as far as 
Tahart, in twenty days* distance, to meet him. In Baghaya, 
at a distance of six days, he was met by many people who 
olaimed to be descendants of Husayn, or Ja'far, and who held 
Shi'ite beliefs in Qayrawan. [132] 


- 1 Apparently this leniency was dictated by considerations of the 
governor’s tribal connections with the Berbers. 
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When al-Mahdi entered the province of Ifrlqiyya,— con¬ 
tinued Ja'far,— he made a proclamation, promising an amnesty 
to every one there, and in other towns; even ‘Abdu’l-lah ibn 
al-Qadlm and Ayyub, who was the deputy of Ziyadatul-lah at 
the time of al-Mahdl 5 s occupation of the province, came under it. 
Both, being informed of this, made their appearance. This 
Ayyub was one of the most eminent officials under the Aghlabid 
rule. 

‘Abdu 5 l-lah b. al-Qadlm was given an important post by 
al-Mahdi, who appointed him to be in charge of all revenue 
offioes and tax collectors. He continued in his high office until 
Satan oonfused his soul, and he joined the Katama insurrection, 
and (ultimately) committed suicide. 

There was also a certain Abu Ja"far Muhammad ibn Ahmad. 
al-Baghdadi who came from Andalusia before al-Mahdl occupied 
Ifrlqiyya. He came into favour with certain administrators 
whom he served, and was appointed as a secretary in the govern¬ 
ment office when al-Mahdi arrived. The latter left him to 
continue in charge of the revenue department, and ultimately 
he succeeded Ibn al-Qadlm in his office. He was ultimately 
entrusted with general administration, being in charge of every 
thing, both important and other affairs. 

The reason of his brilliant career,— said Ja‘far,— was 
this. While we were in Sijilmasa, he once appeared before 
al-Mahdi, and offered to him a laudatory ode (qasida). Through 
this he found his way to al-Mahdi, whom he pleased by his 
eulogy, so that he ordered him to appear before him, and ask 
what he needed. He used to visit al-Mahdl, eulogizing him in 
his odes. Once al-Mahdl asked him the reason of his departure 
from Baghdad, and he explained that * All ibn ‘Isa l , out of envy ' 
intended to kill him. Therefore he fled in despair of his life, 
and various circumstances brought him to that country,— the 


1 The wazir of several Abbasid caliphs, born in 245/859, d. 334/946. 
His full name was * All b. 'Isa b. Da’iid, surname d Ibn al-Jarrab. 
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Maghrib. Al-Mahdi carefully examined him, his (religious)* 
views, and his qualifications, and found him an excellent 
secretary, intelligent, clear minded, and firm,— a man who would 
make a good minister (wazir). He initiated him (akkadha 
‘alay-hi), and ordered him to go back to Andalusia, saying that 
he would not let him go if he did not foresee great dangers which 
were threatening his servants and followers. He said that he 
ordered liim to go only because he feared for his safety. But 
he was to make his way to Qayrawan as soon as he heard about 
the occupation of Ifrlqiyya by the da e i of the Katama country. 
This was in faot done by Abu Ja'far al-Baghdad!, and he received 
various rewards from al-Mahdi, al-Qa’im, and al-Mansur which 
only they could know. 

Later on,— adds Ja'far,— there arrived Abu Ja*far al-JazaiT 
and Ja*far al-Hajib surnamed Su‘luk (my cousin, whom I used 
to call “brother”), bringing the ladies of al-Mahdi’s family 
to Raqqada, which at that time was the oapital of al-M&hdl 
after [133] the occupation of Ifrlqiyya x . This gladdened al* 
-Mah-di very much. He was established on his throne, and thus 
God had f ulfille d His promise, despite the opposition of 'His. 
enemies, and the enemies of His saints. 

Praise be to God, the Lord of the worlds 1 

This is what has reached the knowledge of the humblest 
slave and servant of our lord and master, the Commander of the 
Faithful,— the prayers of God be upon him, his forefathers and 
descendants 1 These were the circumstances of the departure 
of al-Mahdi and al-Qa/im from Salamiyya, and their progress 
until they reached Raqqada. I heard all this from the humble 
slave of our lord, Ja*far b. 'All, the Chamberlain,— the meroy of 
God be upon him,— when he had already forgotten many 
details by reason of the remoteness of the time, and the many 
misfortunes that had befallen him. 


1 Cf. above, p. 209 (p. 123 of the Text), where the re-union of the 
family is referred to. 
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Praise be to God, the First and the Last, the Apparent and 
the Hidden! Prayers be upon the best of those whom He sent 
to mankind, and upon the noblest of the heirs, Muhammad, 
His Prophet and Saint, and on his Trustee ‘All, with the 
Imams his descendants,— on all of them be salutation in the 
highest degrees! 


3. From the Iftitdlm'd-da'wa wa ibtida'u'd-dawla, 

{For the work and its author see above, pp. 6-7; for the text sec 

Extract 3.) 


1. The Story of the Emigration of al-Mahdi from hie Home 
in the East, and Ms Arrival in Sijihndsa. 

m When the Imarnat came to al-Mahdi, and. the Imam 
who was his predecessor died,— the one who transferred his high 
office to him (he used to say to him: after my death thou shalt 
flee far away, meeting with many misfortunes and difficulties),— 
so, when God had taken him, and al-Mahdi had beoome the 
Imam after him, rumours about him spread widely, signs of his 
advent began to appear, and prophecies concerning him became 
clear to everyone as about to be fulfilled. He was in (constant) 
mortal danger from the Abbasids. Many things happened to 
him,— it would be too long to narrate and explain all of these,— 
many calamities, predicted to him by his predecessor. He 
finally left his place, himself, and the Imam, his son, abQa’im, 
who (later on) succeeded him. The latter , at the time was a 
small hoy, while al-Mahdi himself was a young man. In fulfil¬ 
ment of the true (predictions), he reached Egypt, expecting to 
proceed to the Y&man. A certain da l z (however) preceded linn ; 
he went there before him, and upset his plans. 1 He, the dd% 
came to Abul-Qasim, who was in charge of the preaching in the 
Yaman, trying to seduce him, but found him firm in his loyalty 
to the Imam. Therefore he left him, departing to his (Ibn 
Hawshab s) colleague, £ Ali b. al-Fadl, who was residing in one 
of the districts of the Yaman. He succeeded in winning him 
over, and making him rebel. Therefore people used to say at 

T * 9 f ; ? b °ve, p. 52 sq. The version diUers from that of the Sira of 
J a tar (114-5) in details. The latter obviously has in view the Thtt^pUi 
reader, while QadI Nu'man addresses it to the general public. 
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that timer “an ‘Iraqi oame to another ‘Iraqi, trying to swindle 
him, but could not succeed. Then he approached a Yamanite, 
and deceived him ” 1 . 

‘All b. al-Fadl ceased to obey the commands of God and His 
Men (i.e. the Imams), making lawful to his followers things 
unlawful, rejecting the prescribed forms of worship, and preaching 
depravity. When all this had become known to all, the man 
'who had seduced him disowned him, acting as is narrated in the 
story of the cursed Iblis (of. Coran, VIII, 60): “he told the 
man to disobey God, and when he disobeyed, Iblis said: I have 
no connection with [41] thee,— I fear God, the Lord of the 
Worlds”. He offered armed resistance to Abu’l-Qasim (Ibn 
Hawshab),— there were many things whioh it would be too 
long to relate,— and died in such state of utmost error and sin¬ 
fulness,— may God give us refuge from similar dejectedness, 
error, and fall! 

All that happened reached the knowledge of the Imam (i.e. 
al-Mahdl), who did not wish to go to the Yaman while the state 
of local affairs was such as described, and continued to reside in 
Egypt, in disguise, posing as a merchant. Meanwhile letters 
came from Baghdad to the governor of Egypt, giving al-Mahdi* s 
description, and ordering his arrest. Similar orders came to 
his deputy (‘dmil). One of the higher officials of the deputy 
governor was a faithful devotee (an Ismaili). He at once 
informed al-Mahdl, advising him to conceal himself. The 
Imam was grateful for his advice, and left Egypt, with his son 
al-Qa’im, and several slaves, oarrying with him many camel 
loads of property. He bought with his money various goods, 
concealing cash in these, and travelled in a company of different 


1 Apparently this ‘Ah b. al-!Fadl (al-Jay sham, according to the 
Sl/ra of Ja‘far, 113—116) is referred, to by Tabari (III, 2256, footnote e) 
under the year 293/906, aa leading successful operations against San e a 
and other centres in the Yaman, It is not stated on whose side he was: 
al-Mahdi’s, or was lighting against Ibn Hawshab. The words of the 
author: "he attacked Abu'l-Qasim, ” etc., may refer to this, if §an‘§, was 
already in the latter’s hands. 

15 
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people, as an ordinary merchant. Near Tahuna (i.e. a “mill”) 
brigands attacked the caravan, looting many travellers. Much 
of what belonged to al-Mahdi was lost. The most important was 
the loss of the books, which contained oertain matters belonging 
to the wisdom of the Imams. 

When (later on) ai-Qa'im bi-amrid-lali marched in his first 
campaign against Egypt, he caught the brigands who had 
attaoked that caravan, seizing their loot, and regaining the 
original books. About this al-Mahdi used to say:—“Even if 
this campaign had been undertaken merely to regain these 
books, this would have been worth while. He was extremely 
pleased to have them back x . 

On the day of the raid upon the caravan of al-Mahdi, Abu*l- 
-‘Abbas Muhammad b. Alunad b. [42] Zakariya, the brother of 
Abu ■ Abdi’l-lSh, was wounded, while accompanying his Master. 
When the caravan reached Tripoli, the travellers dispersed. 
Every one saw that they, i.e. al-Mahdi and Abu’l-* Abbas, were 
companions, merchants. Abu’l-‘Abbas, with some others, went 
to Qayrawan, with orders from al-Mahdi to join him in the 
Katama territory to which he was himself going. There- were 
with him several Katama tribesmen who had been sent to the 
Imam before. 

When Abul* Abbas arrived in Qayrawan, letters containing 
description of al-Mahdi, and orders to arrest him reaohed 
Ziyadatul-lah, after they, (as mentioned above) had missed 
the party in Egypt. Aooordingly, Ziyadatu'l-lah gave orders 
to collect information about al-Mahdi; and some of those who 
were travelling by the same caravan informed h i m that he had 
remained in Tripoli. They mentioned that Abul-'Abbas was 
one of his associates. He was arrested and tortured, but 
denied everything, stating that he was a merchant; he was 
imprisoned, and news about this reached al-Mahdi, who was still 
in Tripoli. He by chance got hold of a caravan leaving for 

1 The corresponding passage in the Sira of Ja'far (U5) is apparently 
based on these lines. 
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Qastiliyya, and left with it. The letter came to the local 
governor, from Ziyadatu’l-lah, with his description and orders 
to seize him. Al-Mahdi, however, suoceeded in gaining the 
favour of the local governor by gifts; the latter therefore replied 
that the person in question had already left, and had reached 
Qastiliyya. Al-Mahdi really reached the place, and spent there 
the 4 Id (i.e. one of the two great Muslim holidays). 

There were in the same caravan with al-Mahd! different 
people from several towns in the Maghrib, from Dti£b, and 
Sijilmasa. The destination of al-Mahdi was the province 
occupied by Abu ‘AbdiT-lah. But when he heard that Abu’l- 
- l Abbas had been arrested, and that he was known as one of his 
associates, he became afraid of going (directly) to his destination, 
because his going there would justify these suspicions, and he 
(Abu*!-* Abbas) would be killed. Therefore he abandoned his 
intention of joining Abu ‘Abdi’l-lah (at once), and went to Sijil- 
inasa. Having said his f Id prayers in Qastiliyya, he called one 
of his slaves, and said to him: “verily, my instinct (nafs4) and 
God have told me that I am being searched for *'. He ordered the 
slave to convey [43] to the leader of the caravan that, “having 
said our ‘Id prayers, we must start (immediately), and the 
more distance we can cover,— the better. If thou findst it 
possible to go with us at once, then do this”. 

The leader of the caravan was muoh feted by al-Mahdi with 
presents and gifts. And when his messenger reached him, he 
said that although this would be extremely disagreable to the 
travellers, yet he could not refuse the request of Abu Muhammad 
(i.e. al-Mahdi). He struck the signal drum, and started, and 
others started after him. Next day arrived the messenger from 
Ziyadatu’l-lah to the governor of Qastiliyya, with orders to 
seize al-Mahdi, but he had already left the province x . 


i The version of the Sira differs only in the names of the places. It 
is quite obvious that Ja'far had his own information, and did not derive it 
from the If Utah, 
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God helped him, diverting their attempts from him, because 
He wished that his Mission, and what was written in the Sacred 
Book, should be complete to his death. He travelled on, reaching 
Sijilmasa, where he settled. And every one whose eyes could 
see al-Mahdi wherever he came, in any city, if the mail possessed 
reason and intelligence, would say of him:—“By God, he is not 
a merchant: surely, he must be a sultan, or one of the kings” 
And many of the people of Sijilmasa used to say the same thing 
about him. It was his superiority to every one who came in 
contact with him, the dignity and greatness which God had 
put into the eye of every one who looked upon him. 

At that time the governor of Sijilmasa was Alisa* b. Midrar. 
Al-Mahdi treated him generously with presents; therefore he paid 
him due respect, and treated him with courtesy. After it had 
been discovered that he had gone there, the letter arrived from 
Ziyadatul-lah informing the governor that he, al-Mahdl, was the 
person in whose favour Abu ‘Abdil-lah was preaching. This 
fact completely altered the governor's attitude towards him. 
We shall narrate this in due course, if God wishes. 

> r 

2. The Story of the Departure of Abu* Abdi’l-ldh to Sijilmasa, 
and al-Mdhdts Exit from there . 

... [44] (Abu ‘Abdil-lah) was approaching Sijilmasa, 
and the news of his advance reached Alisa* b, Midrar, its governor, 
concerning his intentions. Ziyadatul-lah had already written 
to him about al-Mahdl, giving his description, and stating that 
he was the person in whose favour Abu ‘Abdil-lah was preaching. 
The governor did not pay much attention to this. But when Abu 
4 Abdil-lah advanced towards the town, he sent someone to ask 
him, i.e. al-Mahdl, about his descent, his business, and whether 
Abu * Abdil-lah*s movement was in his favour. Al-Mahdi 
admitted his (Alid) descent, which it was impossible to deny, 
but gave an ambiguous answer concerning Abu * Abdil-lah, 

1 This is incorporated in the Qatjll’s other work, the Shcvrfou’l-akhbdr 
{of. above, p. 64 sq.). 
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saying that he had never seen or known him. And it was true 
that he had never seen him,— we have already explained the 
story of his (Abu 4 Abdi’l-lah’s) early career. Al-Mahdl insisted 
on stating that he was a merchant,— beoause he was afraid 
for his safety. 

Finding him unwilling to proceed to Abu ‘Abdi’l-lah, and 
averse from the idea of entering the territory occupied by him, 
the governor accepted as satisfactory his statement concerning 
tliis, but took up his first statement (concerning his descent). 
God had put still greater respect for al-Mahdl into his heart, 
and admiration into his eyes; therefore he did not cause him 
more discomfort than to place him under “domestic arrest”, 
under a guard. Similarly, he put his son, al-Qa'im bi-amri’l- 
-lah, into another house, so that they should remain separated, 
and the statements of both of them could be collated. But then 1 
statements were uniform . . . The governor submitted their 
servants to torture, trying to extort confession from them, 
but they only repeated what al-Mahdl and his son were saying. 

News of this reached Abu 'Abdi’l-lah, perplexing him very 

4 

much. He used to say to his followers:—“God shall make 
manifest the mission of al-Mahdl by a great victory”. He sent 
to Alisa' b. Midrar several of his servants as messengers, with a 
letter, [45] assuring him of safety and kind treatment, and stating 
that he advanced for a certain transaction, not for an attaok. 
He promised to the governor his personal favour, honour, and 
gratitude, with strong and sincere assurances. But when the 
messengers with his letter arrived, the governor, having learnt 
the contents, threw it away, and ordered the execution of the 
bearers, so that they were slain. 

When the news of this reached Abu ' Abdi’l-lah, he repeated 
the attempt, disregarding this act, out of fear of what might 
happen to al-Mahdi. He, however, did not refer to him, out of 
taqiyya. But the same thing happened with this second attempt. 
The governor was obstinate in his vileness. Abu *Abdi‘l-lah 
repeated the attempt for the third time, disregarding his in- 
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tolerable acts. But God helped and protected his troops, and 
he approached the town. 

The governor came out with his force against the invaders; 
but it was not long before Abu ‘ Abdi’l-lah’s cavalry chased them 
into the city after a short engagement, in which many of the 
defenders were slain. The night was approaching, and already 
dusk had fallen. The troops therefore withdrew, and camped 
whore they stood. When night fell, Ibn Midrar escaped, with 
his nephews and other relatives. Abu ‘ Abdi’l-lah and his men 
spent tbs ‘ night in great anxiety, not knowing what had been 
done with al-Mahdl. It was impossible for them to enter the 
town, and they did not know about the flight of the villain until 
the day dawned, and the notables of the place came out to them, 
informing them of what had happened. Then they entered the 
place in which al-Mahdl resided, and took him and al-Qa’rm out. 
There was immense rejoicing amongst the troops, who were 
almost mad with joy. Two horses were brought for them, and 
they rode away. Their faithful followers orowded around, and 
the d&is surrounded them, Abu £ Abdi’l-lak walked before the 
Imam, repeating:—“This is my Lord, [46] and your Lord, 
o faithful He offered thanks and praise to God, and wept 
from his great joy. Ultimately the Imam reached the camp, 
and entered a tent which had been prepared for him. He gave 
orders to find Alisa* b. Midrar, and a party went out in search. 

He stayed in his tent until past noon; then the commander 
of the camp prepared a place for him. (He came out), and 
the faithful crowded around him, listening with tears of joy to 
what he was saying, praising God for His having given them the 
chance to see him. And al-Mahdl thanked them, recognising 
their valour, saying that God had helped them greatly, rewarding 
them for their virtues. He gave them glad tidings of the attain¬ 
ment of complete success in this world and the life after death. 

Then the mu > ctdhdhins shouted the oall to the mdghrib prayer. 
He stood up, and prayed with them, reciting the first (rih l at) 
with the Fatiha, and the sura ar-Ma* d, and second with the 
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same FdtiJia, and the sura '*qul huwa’l-lah aJiad'\ Then he com¬ 
pleted the prayer, and entered his tent-, and the men dispersed 1 . 


1 Details given in the Sira of Ja’far differ in some essential points. 
But he himself admits that he was imprisoned at the time, and heard 
from others the circumstances in which al-Mahdl joined the forces of 
Abu ‘ Abdi’l'lah. It is quite possible also that he dramatised the story 
with the view of making his own part more prominent. His version, 
however, is not incompatible with Qadl Nu'man’s, which is very much 
condensed, and most probably contains quite reliablo information 
concerning some details. 


4. From the 17-th Chapter of the 
Zahru'l-ma 1 dm. 

(For the author and the work see above, pp. 22, 23; 
for the text see Extract 4.) 


6. (Iama'il b. Ja'far.) 

... [47] Then rose Isma'il b. Ja'far, the Blessed, the 
Divinely Protected (al-Mubarak al-Maymun), brought up by 
hia father. 

He is the sixth amongst the Imams, just as flesh occupies 
the sixth place in biologyinterpreted spiritually, corresponding 
in his rank with his ancestor, the Prophet of the right guidance,, 
the sixth amongst the great teachers of humanity, the flnal 
amongst the great Prophets. ' All the Commander of the Faithful 
was like his second self [al-khalqu'l-ahhar)) similar to the vegetat¬ 
ing, moving, and making to move, animating and reasoning 
spirit. In a like way Isma'il b. Ja'far was the last of the 
“perfeot” (atimma\ i.e, the Imams of the first heptade), and his 
second self (al-Jchalqu'l-dkhar) was his son Muhammad. He had 
already come into existence, and the signs of his mission were 
apparent,— he had the rank of the Qa’im, the Seventh of the 
great Teachers of humanity, the Spirit of Life. 

When the time came to Isma/Il to dissemble death, using 
this ruse against his enemies who were full of hatred, enmity, 


1 Every Imam and Prophet, in this mystic soheme, is symbolically 
compared with one of the phases in the evolution of the embryo (as 
mediaeval biology knew it), with a Btage in the creation of the world, with 
one of the seven great Prophets (the Seventh still expected), and with hie 
own predecessors, the Imams. None of these has any connection whatever 
with the importance or significance of such, “parallels”, or the nature of 
the activities of predecessors. The sixth Imam is thus associated with the 
sixth prophet, or the sixth phase in the development of the embryo, etc.* 
only because these are the sixth, and not the seventh or fifth. There was 
obviously very little resemblance between the biography of Isma'il b„ 
Ja'far and that of Muhammad the Prophet, as between other parallels. 
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and the ardent desire to extinguish the Light of God,— although 
God will always preserve His Light as He intended it to be, if 
He wishes (allusion to Cor. IX, 32),— he, Isma‘11, made a will 
addressed to his father, Ja‘far as-Sadiq, the Veracious, the 
Faithful, so that he should appoint “veils” (hujub), and one who 
should be the guardian (mustawda *) for his son, Muhammad. 
It was in oonformity with what Harun instructed Moses to do, 
raising a trustee for his son. And Moses appointed Yusha e b. 
an-Nun to act as a “protective screen”, or “veil” to him. And 
he (Ja‘far as-Sadiq) entrusted him, i.e. Muhammad b. Isma'il,. 
to Mayrnun b. Ghaylan b. Bldar b. Mihran b, Salman al-FarsT 1 , 
The Imam educated him (Muhammad b. Isma‘11), and guarded 
him with the help of Maymiin al-Qaddah, while he was still three 
years of age 2 . And Maymun al-Qaddah was the trustee 
(mustawda *) of the high position of bus son He was from the 

1 This is an obvious fake: no reliable historical information is available 
about his posterity. And it would be surprising if such an ardent devotee 
as Salman were followed by a series of descendants bearing non-Muslim 
names. This seems to have been overdone by the authors of the “genea¬ 
logy”. In reality the obscure and mythical figure of Salman (either a 
Persian Christian or a Jew) belongs entirely to the series of “the first men 
who ” (cf. above, pp. 70 and 127). He is the mythical prototype of Persian 
Shi*ites (of. “25nc. of Islam”, IV, 110, article of G. Levi Leila Vida;. 
J. Horovitz, in “Der Islam”, 1922, pp. 178-183; and L. Massignon, 
“Salman. Pak et les P rem ices Spirituelles de l’l si am Iranian”, Tours, 
1934, in the series of the Sooiete des Etudes Iraniennes, No. 7). 

2 This is an esoteric revelation. As may be seen further on, of. p. 236,. 
the dreaded arch-enemy who so pursued the “infant” Muhammad b. 
Isma'U, was the brother of his father, Musa. b. Ja 4 far, who, most probably 
was much younger than himself, perhaps by as much as eight years. 

3 In connection with the expression mtistawda 1 amri-hi it would do no- 
harm to emphasise again what is mentioned above, on p. 154. Mustawda 1, 
by no means always implies the “temporary Imam”, and is on ordinary 
participle, meaning “entrusted with”. A complete parallel to this 
particular case is found in the end of the extract from this work, the 
Zafmdl-ma'a/nl, given here, in the story of Jawdhar. He obviously could 
not be a temporary Imam while the real Imam, his master, was living. 
He was mustawda i , i.e. entrusted with only the knowledge of the secret 
bequest of the Imam oonceming his successor. Most probably special 
secrecy was introduced in order to have a way out in case of the necessity 
to alter the nomination. He was acting as a kind of “notary public”, 
guarding an important, but secret will of his master. Mmtawda 1 amri- 
-hi therefore obviously means nothing beyond the “trusted man who- 
knew the real status of the Imam-deBignate ”, which was kept in secret 
under the circumstances, and which he had to reveal on a proper occasion 
to others. It ib quite obvious that there could not be room for a temporary" 
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descendants of Salman, and the latter was a descendant of 
Isaao son of Jaoob, who were all hereditary f< trustees”, those 
who were preaching and devotedly serving religion l . 

Isma/il was under the protection of his father, Imam Ja‘far, 
just as Muhammad, his grandfather, was under the protection 
of the Lord of [48] the time, Abu Talib. Isma/Il dissembled 
illness 2 , and people began to visit him, from near and far. 
His father, however, watched the visitors, and noted their 
presence. When the death of Isma'il had taken place (in ap¬ 
pearance), he was kept lying covered for three days, while Imam 
Ja/far noted the presence of those Hashimites and others who 
came to express their condolence. On the third day he gave 
orders to take the body to the grave, and, unveiling the face of 
the deceased, he asked those present whether they were sure 
that this was his late son Isma/il; they testified to this. And 
he again recorded those present. Then lie buried Isma/il, and 
later wrote to Abii’d-Dawaniq (i.e, the Abbasid caliph al-Mansur, 
notorious for his parsimony, 136-168/754-775), informing him 
of what had taken place. His informers also submitted their 

■ r 

reports to the same effect, gladdening him, relieving his anxiety 
as to what otherwise might worry and upset him . . . 

After some time had passed, Isma‘il appeared in Basra. 
People rushed to him, shouting that Iema/II b. Ja'far had risen 


Xitt&m while a§-§adiq was still living, The story is an obvious 

fiotion, and is built out of the ideas which became current much later on. 

i Many indications found in sectarian literature suggest that 
probably about the middle or the end of the fourth /tenth o., for some 
strange reason, the myth of Salman received great prominence: he is a 
Divine being in the UmmuH-Icitab, in the texts of the Druzeaj- in the 
Nu$ayri beliefs; he figures in many extremist prophetic akhba/r, etc. It 
would be extremely interesting to trace bis evolution in Sufic speculations, 
his part as a link in Sufic spiritual genealogies. Later on the myth con¬ 
tinues to flourish for some time, but already in the tenth /sixteenth c. in 
Persia it is losing its great importance. The theory of the “hereditary 
trustees > ^injjats in later Xsmailism, in Persia and India, is a post-Patimid 
development. There is apparently no trace of it in earlier works. 

a What follows is obviously one of those fairy tales typioal of “secret 55 ■ 
esoteric works, **reserved for the trusted and fully initiated few**. This 
version apparently is the most elaborate on record, although by itself the 
story of the strange precautions of Imam Ja*far at the burial of his son 
Ismael seems to be really old, and is often quoted. 1 
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from the dead. He passed an old man, a Shi‘ ite, who was 
.a paralytic, in his shop, a “client” of his father. (On seeing 
him) the old man said:—“0, son of the daughter of the Apostle 
-of God, take me by hand, so that God may take thy hand!”— 
“Isma'il” looked at him, tapped on his baok with hi8 blessed 
hand, and. the old man’s back became straight, cured of his 
illness. People saw this; and “Isma'il” disappeared 1 . 

When it was reported to Abti’d-Dawanlq, he remarked that 
in truth the descendants of Abu Kabsha 2 were great tricksters. 
He then summoned Imam Ja'far; and when the latter arrived, 
■he started to reproach him; but aa-Sadiq produced a list of those 
who were present at the death, and many of whom were also 
present at the time. They testified the fact. This appeased 
the caliph’s wrath, and Imam Ja‘far was left in peace. 

[49] What Isma/il had shown by his death, and later on by 
his reappearance after a time, was similar to what his grand¬ 
father, the Great Teacher and the Apostle of God, Muhammad, 
had done when ‘All produced (a document) to the adversary 
when the latter reproached him with (illegally) taking possession 
of a certain property... (follow other parallels from tradition 
and Biblical lore). IsmS/Il manifested his miracle to manifest 
the miracle of the Divine omnipotence to people, in his own case, 
and the fact that the “Word of God” (i.e. the Imamat) will 
always remain with his pure descendants from the house of the 
Prophet, until the Wisdom of God becomes complete, the mercy 
of God reaches mankind, His proofs become obvious, and His 
bounty triumphs. 

Such are the great miracles which reason and logic are 
unable to comprehend; they are performed by the First Reason, 
which is the Primal Principle of Creation (ablbdd 1 u'l-atvwal), 

1 This anecdote is obviously taken from the AsrwriCn-nupxqd' (cf. 
the Texts, p. 104), where it is narrated with more detail. It is by no 
mf&ns improbable that such an instance of a faith cure may really have 
happened, through an old devotee taking some one for the deceased on 
account of his great likeness. 

a Obviously a contemptuous surname of ‘Ali^ 
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to reveal Divine omnipotence to the people, to those capable of 
knowing God, and to leave in confusion the enemies of the friends 
of God, those who oppose them and are hostile to them. Only 
those who know can understand these; and the promise of God 
does not concern the associates of the oppressors (cf. Cor., II,. 
118). 

After this Imam Ja'far appointed his son Musa b. Ja'far 
as a “veil” for Muhammad b, Ismael, over {'aid) the one whom 
he appointed as a bdb (or chief dd'l) to him, namely Maymun,. 
his ‘'screen*’ and trustee Musa b. Ja*far taught ta'wtl and 
haqa'iq 2 3 * * * ; he collected round him many Shi'ites who had missed 
the right road, and were following the mere name, instead of the 
real object, being content with words instead of meaning. 
Imam Ja'far concealed the residence of his grandson, Muliammad 
b. Isma*il, appointing Maymun al-Qadd&h, and his son * Abdul- 
-lah as his guardians, in secrecy from every one except for a 
few trusted and knowing ones, to whom God had given special 
devotion to him. Maymun and his son then began to search for 
ddr hijra 8 for Muhammad b, Isma/il, appointing devoted da 1 Is, 
who could lead him [50] there, while the community was split 
in their allegiance. The righteous preached in favour of the 
real Imam, and those who were specially privileged, knew him 
personally. They were strictly ordered to keep what they knew 
a profound secret, and they did this, fearing their enemies. 

A certain section believed in the revooability of the Imam’s 
appointment. Others believed that the Imam was Musa b. 


1 Thus it appears that there were two “screens” for Muhammad b. 
lama'll: the chief da*S Maymun, and his own uncle Musa, who was the 
mustawda* Imam, and, at the same time, his bitter enemy and rival. 

* Musa b. Ja'far was eighteen at the time of his father’s death, and 
could hardly have been an expert lecturer on theology. Apparently there 
are no proofs of his being such even at a ripe age: in the Ithna-'aohari 
tradition he figures very rarely os an author either for aJchbdr or for 
theosophic theories. 

3 In all available accounts of Muhammad b. IsTn&'lVs migrations 

there is no referenoe to either of these worthies. The ddr hijra is the 

“country of refuge”, according bo the theory based on the example of the 

Prophet, who emigrated to Medina. The story probably is a concoction. 
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.Ja‘far, whom in reality his father appointed only as a “screen'* 
for his, Isma'il’s, son after the former's death. Another seotion 
thought that the Imam was ‘AbduT-lah b. Ja‘far, sumamed 
al-Aflah (al-Affcah). But he predeceased his father, and left no 
posterity,— thus their claims were futile. And another branch 
recognised Muhammad b. Ja‘far. Thus the community split 
after the disappearance of Isma/il b. Ja'far, and superstitious 
beliefs began to spread among them 1 . 

When the time came to Imam Ja‘far to leave this world, and 
he died, he had previously, in order to placate Abu’d-Dawaniq^ 
made a will addressed to his dignitaries, for the protection of his 
real successor, and of the community of his faithful followers .., 
(Follows a parallel with e Ali). .. 

Musa b. Ja'far 2 occupied the place of his father, and the 
majority of the Shi'ite community recognised him; the ideas of 
the mob favoured him. Similarly, every one amongst the sons 
of Imam Ja f far claimed the Imamat for himself, while the real 
“man of God” was concealed in disguise from his enemies, 
.and those who supported them. The sons of Imam Ja*far upheld 
the shari* at and ta'wil, with those true believers amongst their 
followers who recognised the rights of the real “Man of God *\ 

(As we have seen) the futility of the olaims of ‘ Abdu'l-lah 
b. Ja‘far became clear with the extinction of his posterity. 
Muhammad b. Ja*far [51] drew his sword in the sanctuary of 
Mekka, interrupting the ceremony of the liajj, which God has 
prescribed; and he was overcome by his enemy. A rope was 
hung on his neck, and he was taken through many towns, shown 
on the minbars of mosques, repudiating his claims, acknowledging 
his error, openly and publicly 3 . But the real Imam never 


1 This is another borrowing from the Asrdn^n-Tvu^aqd 3 , much con¬ 

densed. 

3 Here he is called Musa b. Ja'far ar-Ridd. The surname ar-Bida, 
os is known, really belongs to his son, ‘All. He himself was sumamed 
ol-Kagim, This is obviously a lapsus calami* 

3 This is both found in the Asr&ru'n-nutaqd*, and in the SharhuH- 
-aJchbar. 
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repudiates the “word of God* 1 and His mystery, even at the 
threat of death, as did Husayn b. ‘All; otherwise he conceals 
himself, as did the pure ones from the posterity of c ALL 

As regards Musa, his father, Imam Ja'far, appointed him 
only as a “screen” for the real successor, so that the latter’s 
position might be concealed from his enemies, and in order that 
they should not know his privileged position. But Musa began 
to claim to be a real Imam, himself and his descendants. They 
said that the Prophet had given the indication that the MahdT 
was to be the 12-th after ‘Al!. Therefore they made Ja c far the 
sixth, and Musa the first in the second half-dozen, inventing 
impious beliefs and fantastic stories. They declared as untrue 
the words of the Prophet about the “sun rising from the West”,, 
or that “the banner of the Mahdx, when he rises under it, will 
never be turned”. But God Himself explained what He meant 
in the case of the Lord of the Command, and the real Successor, 
who performed real miracles, and explained the signs of God, 
al-Mahdi bi’l-lah, who rose in the West. Ho rose as the Prophot 
had risen, slaughtering those who opposed him by military 
force. Thus the rubbish was thrown away, and the earth was- 
lit with the Light of its Lord, in full splendour and glory. All 
that was invented by Musa, and what he falsely claimed, became 
futile, and the Light of God appeared in the Imams who des¬ 
cended from Isma‘11 b. Ja‘far. 

Once Imam al-Mu'izz was asked about wafyy, the Divine 
inspiration. He replied:—“It means Divine [52] indication, 
whioh shines forth by Divine Light”. Ja'far b. Man$uril- 
-Yaman said:—“The Imamat neither changes, nor can be trans¬ 
ferred (to another line), continuing in the course of long periods 
of time. Individual Imams change and go to the other world 
and the place of bliss, by the disappearance of their mortal self. 
But their progeny remains in fcheir stead, and the Imamat con¬ 
tinues, because the Imamat is transferred, but cannot be dis¬ 
continued. The Imams succeed by transfer and connection 
of the successors from the ancestors, just as the Throne of God 
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changes, but is imperishable” (follows a Biblical parallel of 
Noah and his sons). . . 

When the progeny of ‘All was discontinued in the line of 
Musa and his descendants, it was proved that they never pos¬ 
sessed the robe of honour of this priceless rank, because the 
Prophet Baid:—“I leave with you the Book of God and my 
progeny, the descendants of my house, so that you may hold 
fast, in order never to err after my death. They shall never 
separate until both return to the “pool” fyawd) ” i. And the 
“pool” here means the Qa’im, whose chain of the Imamat can- 
never be interrupted. And it is mentioned that e AlI, the Com¬ 
mander of the Faithful, will give to his followers from the com¬ 
munity of the Prophet of God to drink water from this "pool” 
on the day of Resurrection. It is he who will give to every 
one of his supporters his. share of the true knowledge, and repay 
his debts. He is the real "pool” of prophetship, of Apostleship^ 
trusteeship and Imamat. He is the rallying centre of the pious 
to whom God has given His miracles. He is the possessor of the 
real Truth and the excellent knowledge which will spread on 
his return to the people of the time, after having been hidden 
in appearance. Such are the signs and proofs of his book 
(sifr) concerning the successors who will succeed eaoh other by 
the manifestation of miracles and the revelation of mystical 
knowledge, by the guidance of their followers towards the light 
from the darkness, [53] and their salvation from being drowned 
in the flood of error and doubt. Whoever wishes may believe, 
and whoever prefers it may disbelieve. 

Thus the Imamat of Isma‘il b. Ja'far has been proved; and 
the "Word of God” has remained in his successors, in every 
Imam in Ids posterity, whether manifest or hidden. And all 
that the mischiefmakers claimed has been in vain, and. the 
unfortunate deceivers have failed. God wishes to make His 


1 Obviously an allusion to Kawthar, a pool in Paradise, which is 
connected with 1 All. 
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Light complete, even if this displeases the unbelievers (of. 
Coran, IX, 32). 

When Muhammad b. Isma'il grew up, and suspicions about 
him amongst the oppressors had been distracted by the measures 
taken by his grandfather (Imam Ja'far), he became the Imam. 

7. (Muhammad b. Isma'il). 

Then rose to the Imamat Muhammad b. Isma'il, the Seventh 
amongst the Imams, and their Qa’im, corresponding to his 
forefather ‘All, the Commander of the Faithful, completing this 
spiritual cycle, the final creation, which is the soul of things, 
their spirit, and their meaning. He brought to the completion the 
first spiritual cycle (dawr), and after him begins the second cycle. 

He was in Medina when lie rose to the protection of the 
religion of God, despatched his da*Is, spread his doctrine, and 
ordered his missionaries to search for the "land of refuge’* 
(dar hijra) in which to seek safety. He flourished during the 
reign of ar-Rashid (the Abbasid caliph, 170-193/786-809 ) l 2 . 
When the latter heard about Mufiammad b. Isma'il, whose 
propaganda had spread by that time, he gave orders to arrest 
him, and bring him to the court. The Imam meanwhile had 
built in his house an underground passage in which he used to 
conceal himself from his enemies z . So, when a messenger 
arrived from ar-Rashid with his demands, the Imam entered 
his subterranean refuge, and remained there. The agents of 
the caliph searched for liim, but could not find him. They 
returned to ar-Rashid, and submitted a report on their actions. 


1 This is extremely doubtful. Information which seems to be more 
reliable, from the earliest sources, indicates that he was bom most 
probably soon after 120/738. Thus by the date of the succession of 
H&run he must have been in his sixth decade. Most probably this is 
based on the legends in the style of the Arabian Nights, related by Sayyid- 
-nft Idris in his ‘ Uyunu’l-ahhbar (ef. my “Ismoilis and Qarmatians”, 
JBBRAS, 1940, pp. 60-61). 

2 It is indeed remarkable, how invariably all sorts of “underground 
passages”, refuges, etc., figure in stories of Ismaili eminent men; in the 
Sira it is a hidden treasury, in the stories of ‘Abdan, of Zakruya b. 
Mahduya, etc., it is a refuge, and so forth. 
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When the excitement had subsided, the Imam started on his 
journey in search of the “land of refuge”, leaving behind in 
Medina [54] his two sons who were not expeoted to succeed him 
as the Imams, Isma/ il and Ja'far 1 . He himself went to Nisha¬ 
pur 2 , in disguise, concealing himself from his enemies. He 
then continued to move about between these two places (?) 3 and 
Daylam. He married in Nishapur a woman, by whom he had 
a son, called e Abdul-lah, surnamed ar-Radl. This Imam ‘ Abdu’l- 
-lah was generally known as 'Attar (druggist), which surname he 
assumed as a protection for his real position, and as a precaution 4 . 
He appointed for him (i.e. his son and heir) several hijabs, or 
“veils”, ordering them all, and the fyujjats, 6 to bear one and the 


1 This is apparently the only place in. which these two sons of the 
Tmflm are mentioned in Ismoili works. Ibhna-‘ashari works on genealogy, 
as the * VmdaMi't-Talibi mention their numerous posterity. 

2 Of. “Ismailis and Qarmatians”, JBBRAS, 1940, pp. 61-07. It is 
indeed instructive to note that Sayyid-nS Idris in his ‘ VyUm^UaWibar 
narrates that Muhammad b. Ismail went to Nihawand (which seems more 
likely), but in his Zahrtfl-ma*0m t tells the “fully initiated and trusted few” 
that he, the Imam, went to Nishapur. We can only infer that for him, 
a Yemenite Arab, with no connection with Persia, over two thousand 
miles away, both places were the same, or equally “abstract”. We have 
no facts or documents to prove or reject his story; but there is much im¬ 
probability in the Nishapur version of the Imam’s route: towards the end 
of the second/eighth c. it was the seat of the governors of Khorasan (later 
on of the Tah&ids), who supported orthodox theologians. It was an 
important centre on the direct rood between Baghdad and the Eastern 
Provinces, a small place (before it had grown immensely under the Saljuqs), 
in which it would hardly have been easy to live in disguise. 

3 Most probably a mistake, bayna-humd for bayna-hd. 

4 This is obviously Sayyxd-na’s fantasy, based on vague recollections 
regarding the famous Persian Sufic poet, Farldu’d-dln * Attar of Nishapur, 
whose mausoleum still forms a conspicuous landmark in the environs. 
He died some time between 618 and 027/1221-1230, and although his 
name,— Abu Hamid Muhammad b. Abl Bakr Ibrahim,— hardly suggests 
that he was a Shi'ite, nevertheless there is a strong tradition amongst the 
Persian Ismailis that he was an Ismaili, and some of his works,— unless 
they , are wrongly attributed to him,— bear clear traces of some Ismaili 
connections. It is interesting that nothing like this is mentioned in the 
* UyUnu'l-akhbdr, There are indications in the latter work to the effect 
that Sayyid-na Idris came across a Nizari Ismaili, supposed to be- from 
Samarqand, apparently an ignorant man. Perhaps aU these statements 
are based on information derived' from him. 

5 All this sounds very mconvincing: apparently this is a retrospective 
application of methods introduced at a much later stage. The Ismaili 
propaganda organisation probably became developed only about a century 
later. 
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same name as that of the (future) Imam. So that those of them 
who were accepting the oath of allegiance on behalf of the Imam 
from the neophytes would name as suoh one of the “veils”, 
and suspicions, if roused, should be distracted upon him, from 
the real Master of the Religion. This practice became established 
with all three “Concealed Imams”. This is why the Mis in 
different localities give different names to these three Imams, so 
that each version is quite different from the other 1 . 

Thus Im am Muhammad started his propaganda, and the 
sword (of his enemies) did not reach him until the predestined 
hour of his death had struck. He spread religious knowledge, 
explained esoteric doctrines, and revealed to the chosen ones the 
“great mystery”. Many revelations of esoteric ideas, miracles, 
Divine signs, proofs of his high mission, and signs of his position 
were revealed by him,— so much of these as never was revealed 
by any Imam before him. And there never was (or will be) any 
other Imam like himself, because he was the Seventh Imam, who 
possessed the authority, was not concealed, had the Divine 
Glory and Light, and was the Interpreter of the Hidden Know¬ 
ledge He was the crown of the cycle to which he belonged. 

1 This is a very interesting allusion to the fact that even as late as 
in the runth/fiftaenth o. there was a difference between different branches 
of the Ismailia in respect of the names of the three “concealed Imams”, 
The explanation of the fact does not sound very convincing, of oourse. 
Muoh more probable would be the suggestion that this difference was due 
to the continuance of the original tradition in the different Bhi*ite sects 
which in the oourse of time become amalgamated with Ismailism, by 
acceptance of their Imams. We can easily believe that for the fanatical 
and conservative mentality of the devotees it would be easier to “graft” 
al-Mahdl and liis descendants, the Fatiroid caliphs, on the line which they 
were accustomed to regard as the true Imams, rather than to accept 
the correct Fatimid genealogy by proclaiming their own earlier version 
incorrect, and the Imams previously recognised as untrue. 3jb is highly 
probable that os soon as the news of al-Mohdt's triumph had spread, 
many sectarian Shi'ite communities joined Ismailism, seing its truth so 
tangibly proved. Some, perhaps, became amalgamated in a body. 
Therefore it is quite likely that the extraordinary variety of al-Mahdi’s 
genealogies is by no means entirely due to the inventions and theories of 
historians or heresiologists. Many, especially, most probably, those 
connecting the F&timids with the Ithna- ‘ashari Imam a, must be the 
creation of popular sectarian religious conservatism. 

2 Compare this account of his activities, and the story found in the 
Uyunu%ahhbar (“Ismailia and Qarmatians”, 61-67). There is not the 

i6b 
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He was the Utmost Limit of the final laws of the final sharVat 
(gMyatu'sh^ahardHH^-malcMllma), 1 arranged according to the 
rank of the believers (fyuctiid), whose minds could comprehend 
each stage 2 . 

He is the Fully Authoritative (potential) Q&’im (al-Qd 3 im 
bi'l-quwwa), the Lord of the Primary Period of Revelation, 
beoause the Real “practicing” Qa’im ibi'l-jVl) is the Universal 
One, the Lord of the last period of revelation, and of the “last 
Commotion’ 1 , the Qa’im [55] of the Great Qiyamat. 

Qiyamats (== revolutions, uprisings) are numerous (in the 
spiritual life of the individual). The first of these is the rank 
of the “restrained” ma’dkun (al-ma'dhunu’l-malcfuf), then the 
“authorised” ma’dhun (mutlaq), then the “trusted” da!% 9 then 
the “authorised” da!I, then the “preaching” (?) dd% then the 
fyujjat, and their crown,— the bob 8 . All suoh spiritual ranks are 
(spiritual) risings, in whioh each stands by what is given 
to him to know of the special ideas, intended to distinguish 
between the material things which are within his vision. And 
all these “uprisings” are ultimately crowned with the Qa’im 
of the Great Revolution (qiyamat), and this position in the 
individual spiritual world is symbolised by the Imam, who is 
the Qa’im of the Qiyamat, and the Ultimate Goal of all goals. 
Each spiritual rank, whioh we have named above, symbolises 
the Qa’im with regard to that which is just below him, until 
all these ultimately are under the Qa’im of the Great Uprising, 
the Lord of the Great Commotion, under whom are all positions. 


slightest doubt that all this is fiction, based solely on the fact of Muhammad 
b. Ismail’s being the Seventh Tnaam, and, therefore, the Seventh Natiq, 
who had to reveal a new religion, even if he really never did this. 

1 Obviously the hypothetical “final” "skari 1 at whioh the Seventh 
Ndtiq was expected to Teveal. Further on the author tries to find a way 
out from an obviously impossible and undesirable situation. 

2 This is one of the instances of the concessions made by Sayyid-na 
Idris to non-Ismaili ideas about the Ismaili doctrine, namely a vague 
admission of the “ degrees of initiation 

3 All this, of course, is the theorising of Sayyid-na Idris himself, and 
probably has nothing to do with Muhammad h. Ismael’s own teachings, 
whioh remain unknown, as no written testimony is preserved. 
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He is the Ultimate Sacred Goal for them, comprising all, from 
the first three thousand years which were the end of the eyole 
of hashj (i.e. full revelation), to the period of Muhammad 
the Prophet. 

It was to him (Muhammad b. Isma/il) that the CommandeT 
of the Faithful ‘All b. Abi Talib alluded in his expression: 
“after (?) (or — in?) ten thousand years a person shall rise as 
a symbol of this great position, uniting in himself all the highest 
spiritual ranks (maqdmat) of all periods, in the soope of Has 
organising wisdom. He shall be the one who will leave behind 
him the Tenth Reason 1 after his death, and this will rise as 
the factor bringing the universe into order, within his own 
Bphere of activities/* He (i.e, Muhammad b. Isma/il) was named 
the Seventh Natiq (i.e. great teacher of humanity), because he 
rose to preach by the Command of God, incorporating in himself 
all the virtues which are to be crowned in him. He is neither 
the Revealer of the final religion (mutimm), nor the Apostle of 
God (rasill) 2 , but he is in a class by himself, of a unique rank. 
This work has already been completed, and order introduced. 

Muhammad b. Isma‘fl has be^n chosen for this task of the 
organisation of the (Ismaili propaganda) ranks during [56] the 
(impending) period of oocultation (sair), because if thou takest 


1 Yakhlufuov yukhaUifu ? The tenth emanation of the Absolute, 
al-AqhCl'fti al, is associated with the lowest celestial sphere and the 
inoon, which may be described as the complex of the intelligible laws 
of nature immediately governing life on the earth. What apparently 
the sentence implies is the ideal state of complete harmony, which will be 
attained as the result of the activities of the chain of the Imams, crowned 
by the Qa’im, when humanity, and the world, will live as a smoothly 
running ideal mechanism, 

2 Obviously a concession to the aU-Islamio dogma of the Prophet 
Muhammad being the last and final one. If the latter is also a Nctyiq, 
in faot the Sixth Natiq * then the Seventh also should be a Mosul or Apostle. 
And just a few lines above it was solemnly stated that he was the revealer 
of cuth-sharVatn'l-makhtwna. Sayyid-nfi Idris obviously tries here, as on 
many other occasions, to avoid falling between two stools, without any 
convincing result. . This is one of the examples of that mystic vision, in 
which two contradictory statements are both admitted as true at one and 
the same time. In- such cases the student is required to possess strong 
confidence in the honesty of the author to treat his statements seriously, 
and not simply to take it for ordinary foolishness. 
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the number of Adam, bis Wasi, and the Imams of his period, the 
last of them mil be a Ndtiq , i.e. Noah (and so on, other Biblical 
parallels, ending with) Jesus, his Wa§i, and Imams of his period; 
the last was Muhammad the Prophet, who has inherited from 
them their high offices. And he is a Ndtiq, and the Final Ndtiq . 

His Wasi had a singular position, and if thou takest the 
number of the Imams of his dawr, thou wilt see that Muhammad 
b. Isma‘11 is the Seventh. And the Seventh (Imam) possesses 
potential (rights to be a Ndtiq), quwwat , above his predecessors. 
For this reason he has become a Ndtiq, the final member of the 
heptade, and the Q&’im. He cancels the shan'at of the Lord of 
the Sixth Cycle by explaining its hidden meaning, and revealing 
its purposes 

This was mentioned by Imam al-Mu‘izz li-dini’l-lah in 
connection with the prayers prescribed for Saturday a : "Blessings 
be upon the true Qa’im, the real Ndtiq, the ninth from his fore¬ 
father, the Apostle of God, the eighth from his progenitor, the 
Kawthwr (i.e. ‘All), the seventh in the line of his ancestors the 
(pure) Imams, the Seventh amongst the Apostles of God, 
beginning with Adam, the Seventh Wa$%, beginning with Seth, 
and the Seventh Imam of the Prophet’s house”. He continues 
in this strain, and then he,— may his blessings be upon us! — 
(‘ alay-Tia saldmu-hu ) adds: "the One by Whom the Universe has 
been ennobled, glorified, blessed, and crowned with the crown of 
creation, the One by Whose service (qiydm) the law of Muhammad 
the Prophet has been purified ( s atilat ) a , and with whose help the 
earth shall be filled with justice and equity even as it has been 


1 If Muhammad b. Ism&'Il was the one who superseded or altered 
(ndsikh) the sha/rtiat of the sixth dawr , by ‘ * explaining its hidden meaning 31 , 
— then logically we can expect that all the imams, before and after him, 
were also seventh ncfyiqs, because such was also their mission. Such a 
helpless struggle to reconcile superstitious beliefs with a philosophical 
theory is typical of Ismaili esoterism, one of its “great mysteries”. 

2 Cf. “Ismailis and Qannatians”, p, 80. 

8 The original meaning of ‘apilat is “to be divested of ornaments, 
bare". This obviously implies making it divested of superfluous 
elements, obscuring its original substance, as explained further on. 
Perhaps the reading ‘uptUat would be better ? 
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filled with injustioe and oppression. And the One about whom 
the Prophet of God said: the Makdi will be from amongst our 
descendants, of my family, a man with big hooked nose, and black 
eyes. He will fill the earth (etc.). He will be the translator and 
interpreter of the Coran, explaining its message, and making it 
clear; he will be the Qa’im of the Day of the Qiyamai, of the 
separation (of souls from bodies), of the quickening of the bones, 
and resurrection (tagMbun) ” These are the words of al-Mu*izz, 

explaining the position of Muhammad [57] b. Isma‘11, describing 
his v exceptional and exalted position, because he was the Seventh 
of the first heptade of the Imams (atimrna'), explaining his real 
position. The Seventh Imam possesses authority (or potentia¬ 
lities, quwwa) which his predecessors do not possess. For this 
reason (he), being the Seventh Natiq, was potentially the Qa’im. 
And the same potentialities which belonged to him, also belonged 
to the Seventh of the second heptade {khulafa*), i.e. to al-Mu’izz 
li-dlni’l-lah, the seventh of two hoptades, and the fourth in the 
(first) four (of the Fatimid caliphs). And a similar position 
belonged to Imam at-Tayyib, as whatever has happened shall be 
repeated again, and what has become known, shall become known 
again,— there is nothing new under the sun. Heptadea of the 
Imams will continue to come into existence, and the seventh of 
these will always be the most powerful (aqwa), the wisest, the most 
learned, and eloquent (and 80 forth), of them, until all this ends 
in the final Qiydm, or (final) revelation, manifestation of the 
Divine power, and broadcasting of the hidden knowledge. The 
Revelation (kashf) is the unveiling of the original (eternal) ideas 
from all that obsoures them, and their communication to those 
who deserve to know them. Whoever has reached such a 
degree of perfection, he is in the possession of the "cycle of 
revelation” (dawru’l-lcashf); by this faot he has already recognised 


1 Yawnin't-taghabun^ i.e, the day of resurrection (lit. of swindling) 
is so named because the believers shall as if were swindling the unbelievers, 
by ocoupying the place in Paradise which they expected to have for them¬ 
selves. 
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the Qa’im, and the latter will reveal to him the virtue (of piety) 
and the punishment (for impiety). He will then have reached 
what was promised to him, having seen the Master of his dawr by 
his mental vision, not by the physical eye-sight,— and by clear 
revelation (Jcashf), in which there is nothing reserved (satr). 

Muhammad b, Isma/ll did not abolish anything of the formal 
worship and law (zahvr) of the shariat of Muhammad the Prophet; 
on the contrary, he strengthened it, and ordered every one to 
act according to it. Such was the practice of (all) the pure 
Imams, his descendants and successors, who uphold it, who 
stand fast by the obligatory prescriptions, and carefully observe 
what has been ordered, without the slightest neglect, overlooking, 
or simplification of these. What Imam ai-Mu e izz meant by the 
expression "the sharVat of Muhammad was purified (‘uttilat) hy 
his mission”, refers to his explaining its meaning, and revealing 
and clarifying its hidden points (asrdr). By this he expelled for 
his followers and supporters different elementary (zahir) beliefs 
which contained traces either of ta? til (divesting the Deity 
of Its attributes), or tashbih (anthropomorphism), concerning 
the True Creator, or making the idea of angels similar to that of 
human beings, and attributing bodies to them, although they are 
spiritual conceptions; and (generally) this kind of (perverse) 
beliefs in things which exist in this [58] world. He, Muhammad 
b. Isma'il, purified such beliefs, explaining their real purpose, 
by revealing their mystical values, and making manifest oorreot 
explanation, based on the allegorical interpretation (ta’vnl), 
through whioh true belief in the unity of God can be attained. 
He, God, is free from the properties belonging to His oreations; 
and angels are known as abstract^ conceptions, or as a difference 
between the reward for good and punishment for bad, not as 
what they are believed to be by those who profess that they are 
material beings. 

This is similar to the acts of the Commander of the Faithful 
‘All who was the first who rose {Qa’im} to reveal the inner 
meaning of religion, explaining its precious and sacred hidden 
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sense. The same was also done by the earlier Imams, as it 
was their mission to do this, and their eternal purpose in guarding 
these principles. They rose with full authority to (help) the 
erring mortals from whom the real meaning (of religion) is 
hidden and concealed. And they actually helped those who are 
capable to understand the real truth, revealing to them thorough¬ 
ly what they tried to acquire in religious knowledge. Verily, 
brother, they did not possess the necessary wisdom before 
this. Learn about the virtues of the Men of God, the Imams, 
and receive what they give thee, being grateful for this, seizing 
fast the “anchor of salvation” {‘wnvatot'l-wuthqd), or the saving 
rope (liablu'l-matin )! 

8. (' Abdu’l-lah b. Muhammad b. IsmS'il, ar-Radl). 

When Imam Muhammad b. Isma/il was about to die, he 
handed over the earth to his son, 'Abdu’l-lah ar-Racli, making 
him his successor and trustee. He was the first of the three 
“concealed” Imams, by the order of God and His inspiration l . 
He received his office from his father, and succeeded him in his 
high position. He corresponds to the seed (saldla) in the embryo¬ 
nal evolution of the human body, and to Adam in the first dawr 
of Prophets. He is the first [59] of the second heptade of the 
Imams (khulafa,*), and corresponds with al-Hasan b. 'All, the 
first of the atimma’ (i.e. the Imams of the first heptade) 1 . 

He concealed himself, his fyijabs, and other dignitaries. His 
fyujjat and hijab was * Abdu’l-lah b. Maymun 2 . The Imam did 
not show any trace of his existence to any one, or given any in- 


1 This is the usual formula which is repeated further on in connection 
with every subsequent Imam, obviously taken from the A8rdru i n-Nu^aqd\ 

2 If Muhammad b. Isma*Il really flourished under Harun ar-Rashid 
<170-193/786-800), and if, as appears from the story, ‘AbduT-lfili was 
bom in his reign, there is little reason to doubt that * Abdu’l-lah b. Maymun, 
who flourished at the time of Imam la* far, must have been already long 
dead. And it is significant that he is never mentioned a gain, neither in 
this story, nor elsewhere, Nor is there any trace of him in such works 
os the Iatitdr , Sirat of Ja‘far, etc. This matter has already been discussed 
above, of. p. 128 sq. 
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dication of himself, so that nobody knew his hiding place except 
for the “bearers of the Throne of God”, who stand by the Divine 
order, the guardians of His creation, and the perfect amongst 
his, the Imam’s fyujjats, appointed for propaganda. His ooculta- 
tion was like the darkest night, and this happened because 
the forces of evil received ascendancy over the Truth, as the 
tyrannical Abbasid government was then strong, and fears and 
dangers were great. On account of the strictness of his conceal¬ 
ment, when his dignitaries were accepting on his behalf the 
oath of allegiance from neophytes, they used to tell them that 
they should obey the Lord of the time (waliyyu'l-asr), without 
pronouncing the name of the Imam. Only when the neophyte 
had advanced in religious learning, and received promotion 
to a higher position, they would write for him the name of the 
fyijabs, never revealing, however, the name of the Imam, or 
alluding to it by a sign or expression, until he had achieved the 
position of a trusted and independent worker (itlaq). Only 
then would he be found deserving of the knowledge of the Imam’s 
name, by bis request and his merit. This practice was in use 
through the whole period of the occultation of the Imams, until 
the Sun of Truth rose from the West, lighting up the horizon of 
religion for every one who seized fast the “anchor of salvation”. 
(Follow lines and lines of hollow lyrical eloquence in the same 
strain)... 

Dd% Muhammad b. Zayd, in his book al-Baldgh (end of the 
fourth/tenth c., of. Guide,, No. 109) quotes a story about Imam 
Ja*far, who said to his intimate associates:—“Strive to reach 
the sky gradually (by a ladder), and you will find what you want”. 
On being asked what was such a ladder, he explained that it was 
progress in learning, by which one advances higher and higher 
in it, and approaches it by his increasing knowledge and under¬ 
standing . .. (follow discussions of the \udud, found in every 
book on fyaqa’iq, etc., having no connection with the subject).. . 

[60] When his term of life ended, and propaganda in his 
favour came to an end, he appointed his son Ahmad at-Taqi, 
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and ascended to the holy abodes whioh rise in the sphere of 


9. (Ahmad b. ‘Abdi’l-lah b. Muhammad, at-Taqi). 

Thus rose, by the order of God and His inspiration, Imam 
Ahmad b . e Abdil-lah at-Taqx, the second amongst the khulafa 9 
(i.e. the Imams of the second heptade). His fyujjat was * Abdu’l- 
-lah b. Maymun. This Imam corresponded in biology to the 
embryo stage, and in history to Noah, the second Nafiq, and to 
his ancestor. Imam al-Husayn b. ‘All, the second amongst the 
Imams of the first heptade (atimma*). He taught humanity as 
to the plain and esoteric subjects, and compiled The Treatises 
(i.e, the Encyclopaedia of the Ikhwanu'^safd ), according to the 
four principal classes of human knowledge (follow the well known 
details of this work, but nothing is said about the ciroumstanoes 
of its compilation). . . 

The fundamental principles and institutions of the sharVat 
have been strengthened and reinforced by parallels from the 
physical and psychioal world. Arabs and non-Arabs have been 
enlightened by this work, so that the oommunity hurried to 
those dignitaries of the Imam who were preaching the sciences 
treated in it, while the True Lord remained in concealment. 
This he did because al-Ma’mun (the seventh Abbasid caliph, 
198-218/813-833) collected astrologers, lavishing upon them a 
great wealth, and ordering them to compile a zlj, i.e. astronomioal 
tables, which should be associated with his name x , while those 
who ought really to have possessed supreme authority (umlatu’l- 
-amr, i.e. the Imams) were living in disguise and concealment. 
The caliph was sure that the (leading) descendants of Fatima 

1 It is true that al-Ma’muu was much interested in astrology and 
astronomy, and even built an observatory in Baghdad. But it is difficult 
to see whioh Zlj is here referred to: perhaps the tables compiled by Ahmad 
b. 4 Abdi’l-lSh al-Haaib al-MarwazI (of. Brockelmann G, d. A. !»*, I, 221). 
Accusations of impiety and the propaganda of heretioai doctrines against 
al-Ma’mun do not belong to Ismail! circles only: they are chiefly based 
on reminiscences of his Mu*tazilite leanings, and his encouragement of 
the doctrines sucli as of the Coran being created, and others. 
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had all perished, and that no one remained to uphold the prin¬ 
ciples of law, or to explain its application. He wished to uproot 
the shan c at of Muhammad the Prophet, and replace it with 
{law based on) astrology. While (as he thought) astrology 
teaches about the beginning and end of the world, is based on 
mathematics, and the reaction to good and evil ( e iqdb wa thawab), 
the religion of the Prophet, aB every one may see, has no founda¬ 
tion. Thus, if this is true, those who treated *Ali as they did, 
were [61] not free in their actions. And if they cannot bear 
responsibility for what they have done, it would be obviously 
wrong to blame others for such things as slaying descendants of 
the Prophet, as all the blood of Qurayshites was shed by predes¬ 
tination 

It was when the Possessor of the Right (i.e. Imam Atmad) 
was informed about this theory that he compiled his Encyclo¬ 
paedia, revealing in it four philosophical disciplines, which his 
enemies could not do. With the help of this the pillars of the 
xhaiVat have been strengthened, and its laws have become 
enforced by the support of parallels, and allusions to the real 
meaning, which neither could be neglected, nor regarded as 
impossible. 

When the work was completed, and was published by the 
dignitaries (= da?Is), it met with universal approval and fame. 
The caliph saw what he oould obtain of this book, and was 
completely overwhelmed and perturbed. He handed it to his 
astrologers who found it beyond their powers, revealing to them 
things which they did not know. It introduced to them Alma¬ 
gest 2 , in which it even made some improvement, while they did 
not properly know anything of it. At this stage al-Ma'mun 


i This is an echo of the disputes between the different Islamic schools 
in the time of al-Ma’mun concerning the freedom of will and predestination. 

® The great work of Ptolemy on astronomy, in an Arabic translation. 
It would indeed be interesting to verify how far this olaim to have intro¬ 
duced it to Islamic students really is justified. The first translation, from 
Syriac, apparently belongs to al-Hajjaj b. Yusuf b. Matar al-^Easib, who 
completed it in 214/829. Of. Brock. I, 203. 
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received information that the Owner of the rightful Authority 
(i.e. the Imam) was living, as the earth can never remain without 
the Proof (of God), i.e. the Imam. Therefore he altered his 
original intentions, by which he had expected to have something 
to boast of before the Imam and the Alids, and summoned 
qadis and faqihs from different towns. He also handed over to 
the descendants of Fatima the oasis of Fadak and the “heights” 
(? — aVAwaU, — apparently the name of an adjacent locality),. 
He argued with the faqihs on the matter, and disagreed with 
them. Then he gave orders to proclaim in all towns that he 
summoned all the people who were descended from Fatima. 
Some answered the summons, relying on his exhibition of justice 
in the case of Fadak and al- e Awali. He made judioial inquiry 
into the olaims submitted to him in connection with this property, 
and declared it as proved that Fadak and al-‘Awaii wore a gift, 
granted by the Prophet to Fatima 1 .. . Some Fatimids answered 
his summons, and amongst them ‘All b. Musa ar-Rida, the 
(second) of the (second) six of the Twelvers’ Imams. [Follows 
the well known stay that, being disappointed by the philoso¬ 
phical equipment of ar-Rida, al-Ma’mun, nevertheless, declared 
his intentions to abdicate in his favour, etc. Then comes a 
learned Ismaili dafl, who impresses him; for the purpose of 
shielding the Imam he confesses that he is the Imam himself, 
and is executed by the oaliph. As ‘All ar-Rida was dead by 
203/818, all this is nothing but a tissue of anachronisms: Imam 
Ahmad most probably had not yet been bom, and the Ency¬ 
clopaedia of the Ikkwanu’s-safa did not exist. Hut it is all 
extremely typical of those “highly secret truths, reserved for the 
few highly initiated and trusted”, which are what esoteric works 
usually contain when they touch on historical matters]. 

... This miracle (of Imam Ahmad) was similar to the 
miracle of the second Ndtiq (i.e. Noah), which he performed 
(by building the Ark), when in his time the Deluge happened in 

1 Concerning the story of Fadak of. W. Ivanow, Kcdami Pvr, Bombay. 
1935, pp. 35-36. 
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order to destroy the enemies of God, and take them to the abode 
of humiliation. Miracles of the men [62] of God are great tilings, 
the holiest and the most blessed Divine signs, because the Light 
of Saints comes from the First Light, from which all other lights 
are derived; the ways of reason are barred from its compre¬ 
hension. The ultimate limit which the wise in their effort to 
know it would strive to attain, lies beyond their knowledge of 
the veil, which, in faot, is the nearest to them, and which is the 
highest limit of their penetration. This (in the sphere of Ismaili 
organisation) is the ohief da% the bob, whom those dofls who are 
under him can know. And this is a different thing from the 
rank of the Highest Proof, who is the top of the spiritual ladder, 
and its final goal. Suoh is the highest universal evolutionary 
(or: Salsal-like) rank. 

Similarly Jabir b. Zayd al-Ju‘fi 1 relates from Imam al- 
-Baqir:—“I went to Our Lord, and, on entering, saw in his hand 
a rosary made of (dried) olives, while he himself was saying: 
"Glory be to God, for everything from whence I have taken the 
"veil”, a "door” was opened to me. And over everything at 
the door of which I was knocking, a "veil” appeared. Glory 
be to the One who helps and guides those who search after Him, 
and directs those who speed in the search for His light”. Said I 
to myself: "Verily, thou art the Great One”. And the Imam 
lifted his face towards me, and said: "Verily, great is the One 
Who has been appointed by the Great One, and all-knowing is the 
One who has been appointed by the All-knowing, by His blessing 
emanating from Him to me. I am a slave of God, and it was 
Divinely revealed to me to bid you not to worship any deity 
except for God the Great”. I said to myself: "This is a veil ,— 
why does he conceal himself V 9 The Imam turned his face to 


1 Jabir b. Zayd al-Ju'fl is one of the favourite vd/uM of various mystic 
and esoterio speculations of Shi'ite extremists, associated with Imam 
M uhamm ad al-B&qir. It is difficult to ascertain his real history. He 
apparently flourished in the beginning of the second/eighth o. Of. a 
similar transfiguration vision narrated in the Ummu'l-kitdb and the 
Gh&yatu'l-maiudlid, and note 1 on p. 117 above. 
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me, and I saw bright light shining and radiating from it,— so 
much that my eyes oonld not stand it, and I began to faint, 
And the Imam uttered:—“This is one of the miracles that some 
Saints can. work”. After this he said: "Should I show thee 
more, Jabir?” And I replied: "No, this is enough for me”. 
And he said: “I will announce to thee, Jabir, the glad tidings: 
God has purified thee so that His shadow might descend upon 
thee, by the manifestation of His holy “gate” to thee, the holy 
Salsal 1 , 0, Jabir, Salman is one of us, a member of the family 
of the Prophet 2 * * * * * . His zdhir, i.e. as he appears to the eye of an 
ordinary mortal, is as the outside of a door (which is shut); 
but his nature (batin) is derived from the light of the expression 
“ar-Rafyman [63] ar-Ralilm ” (i.e. from the formula of the basmala 
in the Ooran). When thy vision 8 is soreened from thy (lower) 
self, thy (better) self shall beoome visible in the shining of his 
light. Thou hast seen as much as thou couldst stand, and every 
one shall witness as much as it has been revealed to thee. They 
also shall say and preach what was said and preached through 
thee. And we shall be behind all this, all shall be visible to us. 
If thou couldst bear from Him as much as thou bearest from us, 
we shall become for thee ■ what we are from Him (i.e. if thou 
couldst realise as muck the Glory of God as thou recognisest.our 
Imamat, thou shalt realise our real mystic nature?). Then 
hasten to discover the true relation between us and thyself. 
Then what thou canst not comprehend shall dawn upon thee, 
if God please”. 

This is what Imam al-Baqir has revealed about the great 
holiness of the “Greatest Veil” which is the highest, the holiest, 

1 Salsal ia the mystic name of Salman. al-Farsl. Of. L. Massignon 
"Salman Fak” (Tours, 1934), p. 35. This name is also used in the 
Unvmu’l-kitab. This particular passage is interesting as leaving no doubts 
as to the identity of these two names: Salm&n « Salsal. 

2 Cf. Massingnon, op. oitf., 16-17. This is apparently a very early 

Sbi'ite hadfith. 

2 Here ababaar. The idea is somewhat Sufio. It is difficult to see 

whether such speculations really belong to the fourth/tenth c., to which 

many, if not all esoteric revelations of Imam Muhammad al-Baqir belong, 

or to a much later time. 
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and the nearest to God of all “veils”. And if such is the “veil” 
what then should be the thing “veiled”, if eyes are unable to 
behold it, and mental vision fails to understand it ? This is why 
it is commanded:—"When Light dawns, prostrate before Him ” 1 . 
If so, and the Imams are such, then it is no wonder that wisdom 
which is spread by them can enlighten even the wisest, and reason 
trembles, being unable to follow them with knowledge based on 
oausation. 

Thus the (chief) miracle of the second Imam of the second 
heptade was great, and the road to its appreciation straight. 
And he was the Glorious, Ahmad, glorified by what the Great One 
( e Azm) has given him, by how He kept him concealed and 
hidden; from his Light other lights were lit, and by his wisdom 
became known God, the Perfeot, Paithgiving, Helper, Great, the 

Ruler. 

_ « 

When his death approached, and he was about to depart 
from this world, he handed over his authority to his son al- 
-Husayn b. Ahmad, making him the abode of his light, holy and 
gre^t. 

10. (Husayn b. Ahmad al-Muqtada al-Hadl). 

• Then rose Imam al-Husayn b. Ahmad al-Muqtada al-Hadi 
(?== "whose example should be followed”, and “guiding”). 
He was the third of the kkulafa* (i.e. Imams of the second 
heptade), corresponding with the blood condensation i^alaqa) 
in the physical evolution of human body, occupying the same 
position as Abraham [64] amongst prophets, and Imam Zaynu’l- 
-‘abidin amongst the early Imams, atimma\ as regards the 
events whioh took place under him, the necessity of disguise, 
manifestation of miracles foreshadowing the nearing manifesta¬ 
tion of the fourth Imam 2 , and his emigration. 


* Of. Ooran, LXXVI, 26. 

a Note this deliberately ambiguous expression: “ the fourth Imam 
Does Sayyid-na Idris moon here the fourth Imam of the second heptade, 
or the fourth concealed Tma.m ? 
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His fyujjat was Ahmad, surnamed al- Hakim, a descendant 
of Imam Husayn, to whom ‘Abdu’l-Iah b. Maymun handed 
over his position. He was a fyujjat of great rank and standing, 
the highest amongst the “veils” and “names”, the most skilled 
and exalted. 1 

From him, i.e. the Imam, appeared many revelations to 
his associates and devotees as it. was in the case of Imam 
ZaynuVabidln, who made (the well known) revelation to 
JSrbit b. ‘ Abdi’l-lah al-Anaan in the vision of Mlm, Fti, Ha, 
Sin, returning then to the form of e Ayn 2 . . In doing this, he 
asked Jabir:—‘‘Does thy reason stand this? Such are the 
"shirts”, in all times and periods: shirts are changing, but I am 
not. And the Prophets and Imams are “temples of Light” 
through which the Truth shines in Its manifestation”. 

On this subject the da ( i Ja'far b. Mansur, in his Kitabu’l' 
Kashf 3 , says: “ l ayn (i.e. 6 All) is great, the ultimate limit of all 
limits. By it indications are made of the Omnipotent Creator, to 
whom no properties similar to those of His creations can be pre¬ 
dicated, nor pollution, nor change in time; but He Himself makes 
time change, and pass through different periods and epochs, and is 
the Truth of all eternity. Great is He, the source of eternity, 
One Who predestines the most intimate motives by which acts 


1 According to the anti-Ismaili sources, 4 Abdu’l-lah b. Maymun was 
succeeded by his own son Ahmad. now it appears that this Ahmad 
was a descendant of * All. Apparently he has nothing to do with Abu 
‘All al-Hakim, i.e. Husayn’g brother, Muhammad b. Ahmad, mentioned 
in the drat book of al-Azhar (ef. above, p. 31). Which is true, and which 
is false ? Most probably both statements are equally baseless, and ore 
pure fiction intended to reconcile the “generally known facts" about the 
Ffttimide genealogy with the silence of Ismaili sources. ‘Abdu’l-lah b. 
Maymun by this time should have been nearly 200 years old. 

55 This refers to the transfiguration miracle, narrated in the Qk&yatu'U 
•mctwdlid, exactly in the same way as it appears in the UmmuH-kti&b, in 
which Muhammad al-Baqir appears to the vision of Jabir ibn ‘Abdi'l- 
•lah al-Au^arl in the form of Muhammad, Fatima, Hasan, Ejtasayn, and 
‘All. It is strange that here the miracle is attributed to Zaynu’l-‘abidln. 
Most probably this is unceremonious adjustment of tradition to the 
author’s own theorising. What were these “ many revelations" by 
al-t^usayn b, Ahmad is neither explained here, nor in the *TJy Tmu' 1 -dkhbar. 

a Cf. Guide , No. 60. An edition of it is being prepared by Prof. R. 
Strothmann. 
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are decided. * He always remains the Something that humanity 
knows, at any period.and epoch, and praises in all His “ houses ”, 
differing from all forms created by Him, unique in the perfection 
of Hi? guidance, One in the eyes of those who can know Him, 

; living in the hearts of those who praise Him, glory be to Him, 
ok even those who know (His) “veil” only. He is clad in Glory 
[65] and Perfection, which belong-to the furthest limit of hopes 
and causes. God the All-high has nothing to do with those who 
'recognise any other Deity beside Him, and worship another god,' 
or a mortalperson whom He has not appointed (as His Lieute¬ 
nant), or recognise a lord whom he has not sent to men”. This 
is what he (Ja'far b. Mansur) says. 

The “Great ( ayn” is the First Reason, the Supreme Creative 
Substance (al-Ibdd* al-Afdal ), whioh makes itself manifested (to 
the human perception) in the most perfect guise, while, at the 
same time, it is deeply hidden at the bottom of every creation, 
so much that, none has the mental power to comprehend it. 
The ‘ayn is great because God the All-high said (Cor., XLIII, 
3):—»“Verily it is in the “Mother of Books” with Us, high and 
wise ( c Aliyyun Hakimmi) And whosoever has inherited his 
(i.e, ‘All’s) position, which is unique, the same applies to him 
also. And it is inevitable that every high position should have 
a holy “veil”; and his must be the highest and the most glorious 
“proof”, hujjat, which is the most exalted of all such JjLujjats, 
standing just below the greatest rank of the Imamat, which is the 
limit of all religious ranks [Jpuditd), the ultimate goal of creation, 
and the manifestation of the Divine bounty and generosity. Do 
then understand, brother, the nature of the fyijcib, its properties 
■ and functions, by learning all that thou canst collect about it, 
in order that thou mayest be saved, entering the abode of bliss 
with the saints of God. 

To return now to the story of Imam al-IJusayn al-Muqtada. 
He rose to complete the task of his father, his teachings, and 
institutions. He epitomised the Encyclopaedia into a useful 

17 
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and instructive Synopsis (al-Jami'a) l . He also sent his dd l u 
(everywhere), and they had a great success in converting many 
peoples to the true religion, because the appearance of the pro¬ 
mised Mahdi was drawing nearer. He (Imam Husayn) sent to 
the Yaman al-Husayn b. al-Farali b. Hawshab (who later on 
became known as) Mansur. 

Astrologers and horosoopists were foretelling the early 
advent of the Mahdi, gladdening the masses with their tidings 
of the early arrival of his authority. And soon kings and enemies 
(of the Imam) perceived the change olearly, so that manj' of 
them, as the king of §an‘a and some others, [66] gave up thdr 
authority 2 3 * * . 

[Follows a very important, but very obscure passage]: 
Soon after this the Imam, the Master of the Epoch (al-Imam 
tyahibu’z-zamdni — other than al-Husayn ?) proceeded to his 
emigration towards the West, while al-Mahdi was with him 
(under his protection, fl hmft-M). He died (azhar an-naqlat) 
while travelling, appointing (before his death) as his trustee his 
own brother, Sa'idu’l-khayr, as the guardian and trustee for 
his spn (al-Mahdi ? or al-Qa’im?). Sa'idu’l-khayr brought him 
up (whom ? — al-Mahdi, or al-Qa/im ?). He (Sa'Id), by the order 
of the defunct Imam, was called the Imam, screening the real 
Man of God (Waliyyu'hlah), and thus concealing his high 
position from his own followers until the time of his manifesta¬ 
tion arrived, and his light rose. He (who,— the late Imam, or 
Sa'fdu’l-khayr ?) ordered the da'ls to do this, as also to call him 
(whom ? — Sa'idu’l-khayr himself, or al-Mahdi, or al-Qa’im ?) — 
“the Rising Sun” 8 , in order to divert the unwelcome attention 
of the enemies from the (real) Man of God, his (whose?) son 
(or descendant % — waladi-hi) al-Qa/im, who had to be the Imam, 
after him (whom? — the defunct Imam, or Sa e idu J l-khayr?). 

1 This obviously refers to the Jdmi 1 a, an epitome of the Encyclopaedia 
of Ikhwdnu 1 8-safd. Of. above, p. 35, note 2. 

9 Obviously an allusion to some detail in the conquest of the Yaman, 

3 In all Ismaili works the epithet “Rising SutiL is applied to al- 

-Mahdl. 

17B 
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Nobody knew about all this, knowing nothing about the mystery 
of God concerning him (whom ?), exoept for the sincerest devotees, 
trusted, pure, good, and capable of knowing (and keeping) the 
mystery of God concerning His Men, realising the importance 
pf what has been revealed to them by His trusted servants 
(asfiya’). And at last came the time of the Advent. The da'ls 
intensified their propaganda, (openly) pointing out (to the masses) 
whom they were ordered to point out, as their Master (whom 1). 
They explained his rights (fadl) to his followers, guided them to 
him, and spread the glad tidings that the Sun was rising from 
its place of setting, and promising that this was going to happen 
in the near future: it was to appear from behind the veils that 
had so far screened it 1 . 

11. (Al-Mahdi bfl-lah), 

Then rose al-Mahdi bi*l-lah. Propaganda in his favour 
spread everywhere, and his opponents received clear indications 
(of his success), taking necessary action. He manifested him¬ 
self in Sijiknasa, with the help of Abu ' Abdi’l-laH, who was in 
charge of the propaganda in the West,— may God sanctify his 
spirit! With him was Imam 2 al-Qa’im bi-amri’l-lah Muhammad 
b. e AbdiT-lah, the true Imam [al-muetafyaqq) after him on the 
throne of the caliphs, and in whose favour the propaganda was 
carried on by all the dd'is (al-awHya*) 3 , And al-Mahdi was 
his (al-Qa’im’s) tutor, pointing his high office to his followers. 

[67] Al-Mahdi bi’l-lah was the fourth amongst the khulafa’ 
(i.e. the Imams of the second heptade). His position was similar 

1 As mentioned above (cf. p. 50 sq.), this is obviously an intentionally 
obscured paraphrase of the passage from the GMyat^l-mawaMd, dealing 
with the matter. Without it the passage seems to be quite unintelligible. 
It is yet another instance of the “truth reserved for the trusted few 3 * 
in esoteric works. 

2 Here the word Imam is obviously added to avoid misunderstanding, 
and to show that the words al-Qa'im, etc., are the name, not the technical 
term. 

8 Again the same faint implication of al-Q&’im being the main figure, 
while al-Mahdi, as mentioned in the next sentence, was “his guardian and 
tutor 1 *. Nevertheless, the author prooeeds to treat al-Mahdi on the same 
lines as other Imams. 
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to that of the "clot of blood” (jiwidghcLt) in the physical ©volution 
of man. He corresponded to his ancestor al-Baqir, and to the 
Prophet Moses, the owner of the' miraculous staff, the one who 
worked miracles and produced Divine signs. His miracles were 
obvious, and liis signs clear. He also corresponded to the sun, 
in the universe, the fourth of the powers, which exercises its 
influence upon what is higher and what is lower than itself in 
the natural world. 

He stood firmly by what was predicted and promised by 
his great ancestor, Muhammad the Seal of the Prophets, the 
Lord of the Saints, who announced his advent on many occasions, 
and in numerous indications. Thus he said that about the end 
of the third century after his Hijra “the sun shall rise from the 
place at which it sets.” And in fact the sun really rose, and its 
miracles spread. 

He was the greatest Veil, the holiest and greatest “Gate”, 
the bearer of what God has entrusted to him of His trust, whioh 
he handed over to al-Qa’im bi-amri’l-lah, his son, which was to 
belong to him on the completion of his education and studies, as 
he was his heir, just as ‘All was with regard to Muliamma'd the 
Apostle of God K 

His miracles and signs became manifested, and his dafis 
explained his rights His propaganda appeared in the 

Yaman, and Maghrib; and intense sorrow disappeared from the 
hearts of the Muslims when they know about the approach of his 
enthronement. When on his way to the Maghrib he reached 
an d had acquired fame on his way in different countries, 
which became filled with talk and rumours about him, astrologers 
came to the governor of Egypt, He ordered them to prepare a 
horoscope of different towns in order to discover in whioh 
province ( jazim ), and in which town he was residing. When 


1 This again clearly implies that al-Mahdl was a temporary 11 trustee 11 
of the sacred ** deposit ”, belonging to al-Qa’im. All this may be an example 
of the mystic reasoning in whioh two mutually excluding statements 
are both accepted as true. 
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the Man of God learnt of this, he gave orders to fill a large copper 
basin with water, set in the middle of it a chair, [68] and sat on it. 
The astrologers then said to the governor: “Verily, he (al-Mahdl), 
is in a town with copper walls, in a citadel, surrounded by water *\ 
But the governor persisted in commanding horoscopes of different 
towns, and ultimately traced him. He was seized, together with 
al-Q&’im, and thrown into prison 1 . 

When they were brought into the prison, they found there 
many people, already confined for a long time. Then al-Mahdl 
asked them, whether they wanted to get out with him. The 
people began to sneer, making signs to eaoh other, and said that 
they wanted to go with him to Syria, but he was referring to., 
something impossible. Thereupon al-Mahdl stepped towards the 
door, struct it off, took a piece of charcoal, and drew on the door 
the outlines of a boat. Having completed this, he invited those 
who. wished to esoape to take a seat on the door. He sat there 
with his son, and all the others, except for one, who disbelieved 
all this. And then he saw the door going up into the air, floating 
in it; it fell, and broke its base, and landed on the Nil©. News 
of this spread, and those who disbelieved him, were disappointed. 
The people gazed at the door floating on the Nile, and became 
oertain that the expected 'Mahdi, who was predicted to them, 
had arrived. Rumours of this spread, but his enemies left him 
pi peace. 

He went to Sijilmasa, and then to Qayrawan and Raqqada, 
accepting the oath of allegiance from converts, who were very 
numerous. His manifestation at Sijilmasa took place with 
the help of his da% Abu ‘Abdi’l-lah, may God have mercy on 
him! The latter remained there for some time,-until his own 
brother Abu’l-‘Abbas insinuated himself into his favours, and 
made him commit an error. He declared that al-Mahdi was not 
the Mahdi. Abu ‘Abdi 3 l-lah ash-Shfi began to come into the 


1 This and the subsequent miracle are a valuable addition to the 
already large collection of secret matters to be confided only to the trusted 
and fully initiated ones, for whom such esoteric works are intended. 
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presence of al-Mahdi with his shirt turned the wrong side, for 
[69] three days in succession, without realising this, preoccupied 
with his plot against the Man of God, whom he opposed and 
deceived. May God give us refuge from doing evil after good, 
and conceiving doubt after sincere faith I Or from apostasy 
after devotion! We pray Him rather to send us death while 
we still remain sincerely faithful to Him. . . 

, . . Then al-Mahdl summoned Abu ‘Abdil-lah ash-Shfi, 
and executed him. But after his death he forgave him, and 
prayed for him, never undoing what he had done soundly before 
falling into error. He executed with him his brother Abu’h 
-‘Abb&s, who had become very conceited, and was heading 
obstinately towards the same thing as Iblls had done. He took 
from him his rank in the da'wat, completely disowned him, 
informing all the people of this, and of the fact that he had con¬ 
fessed to having committed an obvious error, losing for himself 
the advantages of this world and the next, by associating with 
the mischiefm&kers. 

Thereafter he gave orders to build Mahdiyya 1, and when he 
had completed it, and made it ready for occupation, he trans¬ 
ferred thither his household, making it the ddr hijra, i.e. refuge, 
for al-Q& 9 im bil-lah, the Commander of the Faithful, He then 
ordered someone to shoot an arrow thence, and the arrow fell 
in the place which he indicated, and al-Mahdi gave orders to 
build a mosque (mugalid), saying:— tf As far as here will reach the 
Dajjal (Antichrist), Mukblid b. Kaydad, may God curse him”. 
And he added, turning towards a Shi'ite, called Musa b, Ahmad: 
" 0! Musa, to-day I feel sure of the safety of the Fatimid women 
(?)”. At that time the accursed enemy of God, Mukhlid b. 

p 

Kaydad, had just been born in the country of Sudan, in the 
place called Kukwa (or Kawkawfi,?). 

Al-Mahdi energetically organised his propaganda, and his 
dWls. worked in many countries. [70] The earth beoame 


1 A suburb of Qaymwan, which was later on abandoned. 
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illuminated with the Light of its Lord, and the lights of God began 
to come out from behind their screens. He appointed (as his 
successor) Muhammad al-Qa’im bi-amri’l-lah, the Commander of 
the Faithful, instructing his missionaries to proolaim his obvious 
rights; and he returned to him his trust (amanat), and handed 
over to him Ms rank {rutba) \ He returned to al-Qa’im the 
deposit wMch was entrusted to him by God (wadVat), giving his 
(whose ?) other sons their proper share in it. Thus he deposited the 
rightful property with its real owner, returning it to its legitimate 
repository, for the sake of the principle according to which there 
* can be only one Man of God (tawMdan M-WaliyyiUah ), in re¬ 
cognition of his exalted position. In doing this he followed the 
example of his ancestor, Muhammad the Mustafa, who appointed 
as his trustee ‘All b. Abi Talib on the day of GhadTr Kliumm, 
when his soul gave him a warning of approaohing death, and the 
day of his resting in peace approached. Similarly, al-Qa’im 
bi-amri’l-l&h was the Light of God shining from behind the 
greatest Veil,, and the proof of his high mission was that the 
Arabs weTe thrown into commotion by Ms claims (fadli-hi). 
The 'da?is approached him (obviously al-Qa'im), and he informed 
them that al-Mahdi bi’l-lah was the most excellent example to 
them with regard to himself 1 2 . 

Al-Mahdi bi’l-lah accumulated many supplies in Mahdiyya, 
fortified it, provided it with money and a garrison, which 
occupied it. He had a slave, called Jawdhar 3 , who was brought 


1 The appointment of al-Qu’im as the successor of al-Mahdl (obviously 
as a measure to insure the continuation of the dynasty in case of a success¬ 
ful attempt on al-Mahdi's life) was made immediately after the liquidation 
of the conspiracy of Abu ‘ Abdi’l-lah ash-ShTI in 298/911. 'What amanat 
al-Mahdl returned to al-Qa’im, and how he surrendered his rutba ( = Ima- 
mat?), is not explained, but there is little doubt that this refers to the 
secret wisdom of the Alids. We see that after this act he still ruled 
undisputed for 24 years, in perfect agreement with al-Q&’im. And al¬ 
though al-Mahdl had several other sons, there is no mention of any in¬ 
trigue on their part. Of. also p. 265. 

2 All this again clearly alludes to the difference in the status of 
al-Mahdi and al-Qa’im, the latter occupying a higher position. 

8 Cf. above, p. 11 sq. As stated further on, p. 265, he died on his 
way to the newly founded Cairo, in 333/974. 
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up in the principles of purity and piety, of following the right 
example of his masters, and their guidance, living a very pious 
life similar to their own, never forgetting his humble position 
with regard to them. He was entrusted with finances and 
superintending the affairs of the palace of al-Mahdl. The latter 
entrusted all this to him, knowing his perfect piety and devotion 
in his desire to be clean before the face of God at any moment. 

It is narrated that once he was sitting there when one of the 
servants of the palace [71] went into the presence of al-Mahdl, 
and then came out, telling him that he had received orders to 
satisfy the requests of certain people, and referring them to him, 
Jawdhar. He added that the Lord said to him:—“Go now, 
may God bless thee”. The man came out frowning, and when 
Jawdhar looked at him, he did not approve of his attitude, and 
asked what was the matter. He replied:—"I hoped that our 
Lord would grant something to my request. But I received 
nothing from him”. Jawdhar said to him: “Verily, the blessing 
that thou hast received from him, and which he invoked on thee 
is greater than anything in this frail world ”, The man replied:— 
“I wanted something more substantial than a blessing”. Said 
Jawdhar:— “And what about selling me this blessing, given to 
thee by our Lord, for ten gold coins % ” The man agreed at once. 
Whereupon Jawdhar counted him out ten gold coins, demanding 
from him a formal receipt, for the lawful sale, and handing over 
the blessing, without the right to cancel the transaction, or its 
intention, finally, and without any reservation. Thus Jawdhar 
received what he had bought, and they parted completely satisfied 
with the deal, Next morning al-Mahdl summoned Jawdhar, 
asked him about this, and he narrated it. Then the Imam said:— 
“May the blessing of God be in thee and with thee”. And he 
gave him 100 mithg&ls of gold, tenfold of what he paid. 1 This his 
prayer and blessing had a permanent effect on Jawdhar, and he 
served after al-Mahdl also al-Qa/im, al-Mansur, and al-Mu‘izz. 


1 This anecdote is taken from the first part of the Svfat Jawdhar. 
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He travelled with, the latter when he went to the East (i.e. Egypt), 
and died on. his way there l . 

When the laws of the rightly guiding da‘wat (peace of God be 
upon its Master!) became strengthened in Mahdiyya, and those 
who were concealing themselves in the cave of religious disguise 
could come out into the open, there came the day of the death 
and ended the life of Imam al-Mahdl bil-lah, He handed over 
his dignity to his son al-Qa'im, and the sacred trust (wadi*at wa 
ammtat ), which was deposited with him. Then he died, departing 
to his Lord. [72] 

When &1-Qa 9 im wanted to bury him in a side room of his 
palace, none was present with him at the side of the grave when 
he had to deposit there the body of al-Mahdi, except for Jawdhar, 
to whom he said:— “Verily, it is unlawful for an Imam to bury 
his predecessor without raising a witness for himself. Thus this 
is unlawful to me also, without such a witness (fywjjat)* and I have 
selected thee, in preference to everybody for revealing him * \ And 
he recited the ayat of the Coran (XXXIII, 72):— “Verily, we 
offered the deposit to the heavens, and earth, and hills, and they 
refused to accept it”,— to the end of the verse. 

Then he said:— “Come near me”. And when Jawdhar 
came near, he ordered to him to stretch his hand, while Jawdhar 
was trembling with fear. And the Imam said:— “Verily, we 
aocept from thee the oath of allegiance to God, and the firm 
promise, that thou wilt keep it conoealed (‘on-nS — on my behalf ?) 
what I shall show thee and reveal to thee”. Jawdhar replied: 
“Yes, my Lord, may God bless thee 1 ” Then the Imam said:— 
“My son Isma‘11, surnamed al-Mansur, is my witness (liujjctt) and 
my heir apparent: know his position and rights 9 *. Jawdhar duly 
concealed his secret statement and order, until the time came 
when God wished this to become public. Then al-Qa'im buried 
al-Mahdi. 2 


1 Obviously in 303/074. 

a This is also taken from the beginning of the Sir at Jawdhar. 
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Jawdhar was in the service of the Imams, and devoutly 
worked for them, as to a certain extent is Telated in the book of 
(his secretary) Mansur, who described in it his life and service 
with the four Imams (i.e. Sired Jawdhar ). Whoever wants to 
read it, it is well-known and famous. 

There is no strength and power except in God, and there is 
no Imam or fyujjat except by His help (ta'yid). There is no 
J)ower for us except in sticking fast to His proof on the earth. 
And there is no power or strength for us except in God, the High, 
the Great {al^Aliyyu'VAzlm) I [73] 

12. (Abii’l-Qasim Muhammad akQa’im bi-amril-lSh). 

Then rose the Imam Who ari&eth , Muhammad Abu’l-Qasim 
— the prayers of God be upon him, and His blessings and best 
praises I He was the fifth of the IchulafcV (i.e. the Imams of the 
second heptade), corresponding with the bones (in the physical 
evolution of human body), with his ancestor Imam a§-@adiq, the 
fifth of the atimmti*, and the Messiah Jesus son of Mary, the Spirit 
of God, the Reviver of the dead, and the Purifier of the blind and 
leprous. He was the Root of Light (avlu’n-Nur), and the second 
of the Manifest Imams, corresponding with the Commander of 
the Faithful ‘All h. Abi Talib, in that he rose after the Prophet 
Muhammad, and in what passed over to him, point by point. 1 
He was the repository of the mystery of God, and His “Word 11 , 
remaining in his (i.e. the Prophet’s) progeny, till the day of the 
Resurrection (according to the well-known fyadlth). 

The Commander of the Faithful ‘All b. Abi Talib was the 
first of those occupying the greatest position, during the period 
of Muhammad. And so was Imam al-Qa’im bi-amri’l-lah the 
first qd 3 wi who rose after al-Mahdl bi’l-lah. He was endowed 
with great rights (fadl), and exalted position, whioh the majority 
of learned theologians could not even comprehend. Nobody 

1 The expression aplu’n-Nur (the real Light?), and the comparison 
of the position of al-Qa’im and al-Mabdi with that of ‘All and the Prophet 
again alludes to the difference in their standing. 
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knew his real religious position in. all its implications (bi-fyaqlqati- 
-Ai), except for the Imam al-Mahdl bi’l-lah, and the Imams from 
his progeny, just as nobody knew the real position of the Com¬ 
mander of the Faithful ‘All except the Apostle of God, and the 
Imams from his house. 

Jabir b. ‘ Abdi’l-lah al-Ansar! narrates from Imam Zaynu’l- 
-‘abidin, who ordered to him to tell of the appearance of‘All b. 
Abl Talib to him in his Luminous Substance (bi'n-nuraniyyat ). 
He said: "I was sitting once in the presence of the Commander 
of the Faithful ‘All b. Abi Talib, when there entered Salman and 
Jundab,— may God be satisfied with them I They greeted the 
Amir, and sat down. ‘All returned their greetings, and said:— 
By my life, verily this (knowledge) is obligatory in respect of 
every true believer, because a slave of God [74] will not become 
perfect in his faith until he recognises myself in my (real) 
Luminous Substance. If he only knows me in this my present 
form, this is only that in whioh God tests his heart as to the 
strength of his faith, and examines his mind. He, the faithful, 
can only by this become one seeing what he wants to know. The 
one who fails is he who doubts, and is obsessed by doubts. 0, 
Salman, Jundab had said to thee this hour:— “Let us go, and 
ask him (i.e. ‘All), about knowing him in his (real) Luminous 
Substance”. And he (Salman) said: “Very well, let it be sol 
Let him inform us about bis Luminous Substance, and the 
knowledge of God”. 

‘All continued:—You have been only ordered to worship 
God, in all sincerity towards Him, according to the faith of the 
Tianifs, offering prayers, paying zalcat ,— such is the religion of 
the qiydmat. He (God) means (by this) that the true believers 
are ordered to profess the oneness of God (taioMd), and this implies 
absolute sincerity in obedience to Him. The expression “lianlfs ’ * 
means the acceptance of the Prophetic mission of Muhammad, 
because he is the Lord of the Jianifs, 1 The expression “offer 


1 As is known, there is much uncertainty about the real meaning of 
the term Icanlft so often used in the Coran. Muslim theologians treat it as 
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prayers’* refers to my waldyat, i.e. sympathy with my claims. 
Whoever supports these, offers the prayer, as is said in the Coran 
(33, 42);— “Seek aid with patience and prayer, though it is a 
hard thing save for the humble But God the All-high does not 
say: both these are hard, because the majority of men accept the 
Prophetic mission of Muhammad, but only a few aTe firm in their 
affection (waldyat) to me,— only those who are “humble”. 
And similarly He said (XXII, 44): “a deserted well and lofty 
palace”. The “palace” here alludes to the Prophet, and the 
“well” to myself; by God, they have deserted allegiance to me 
(tvalayapl) ! And the expression “pay sakdt” symbolises the al¬ 
legiance to the Imams from my descendants. This is (the real) 
zalcat: the one who pays it, follows the religion of the qiyumat, 
as I shall explain to you, o, Salman and Jundab I ” 

“Muhammad and myself are One Light, from the Light of 
God, God has ordered this Light to split into two halves, and 
said to one half: “Be Muhammad”, and to the other:— “Be 
‘All”. This is why [75] the Prophet said:-r- “ ‘All is from me, 
and I am from ‘All. Nobody oan act on my behalf except ‘All ”, 
“0, Saiman and Jundab,— thus Muhammad has become 
the Prophet of God, al-Mustafa, and I have become his trustee, 
al-Murtadfi,. He, Muhammad, has become the Teacher (Ndtiq) t 
and I have become the Silent (Sdmit) ; he uttered a warning, and 
I guide the people. Muhammad has become the Master of 
Paradise, and I have become the Master of Hell, saying to it: 
"That is thine, and this is mine”. Muhammad has become the 
lord of mercy, and I have become the lord of terror (rajfa, com¬ 
motion); he has brought Divine indications (dal&ldt), and I have 
brought miraculous proofs (ayat). Muhammad has become the 
Seal of the Prophets, and I have become the Seal of the Trustees. 
I have destroyed the earlier generations (qurun), I am the “Great 
Message” (an-Naba'u'l-*Azim), in which they were at variance. 

denoting the follower of the (hypothetic) “religion, of Abraham”. It 
obviously was an Aramaic word, applied to the followers of a religious 
Sect in Arabia. * 
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Muhammad took up preaching, and I took up the sword. I am 
the Command of God, Who makes the spirit (rufy) desoend by His 
order upon any of His slaves to whom He pleases to send it 
(XL, 15). And the authority (amr) is from the Spirit of God, 
which is not given exoept to the Prophet and his Trustee, To 
whomsoever God gives of His Spirit, He makes him different from 
ordinary men, exalting him above ordinary mortals, and endowing 
him with supreme authority, so that he can kill and bring baok 
to life, and know what has happened and what is going to happen, 
by such Spirit, and possess the knowledge of what is in the 
Heaven; he oan ascend there, and again descend upon the 
earth,” 1 

“O, Salman and Jundab, Muhammad has become (oral) 
mention, and I have become writing ( al-hitab ), as God Himself has 
said (LXV, 11):— “God hath sent unto you a Word, an Apostle”, 
And also (XXI, 10):— “We have sent unto you a Book in which 
there is warning for you”. Muhammad is the Testimony of God 
to His creation, and I am his proof (hujjat) whom God has raised; 
and He has given to me what He never gave to any one. As 
God commanded (V, 71): “0, Apostle, deliver the message that 
was sent down to thee from thy Lord; hut if thou wouldst not 
deliver it, thy Apostleship shall not be accomplished. And God 
shall defend thoe from the people ”. [76] 

“God promised to me, and accepted my oath of allegiance. 
I am the “Guarded Table” (al-Lawliu'l-malifuz ), as God has re¬ 
vealed to me what is in it. 0, Salman and Jundab I Muhammad 
is the chapter “ Ya-Stn 33 , and I am the chapter ce al-Qur 3 anu 3 l- 
-fyaJnvn 33 (both are expressions at the beginning of the XXXVI-th 
chapter), Muhammad is the letter % (mm), and I am the Pen 
(qalam); he is Ta- M, and I am “al-Qur'dn 33 (expressions at the 


1 ALL this obviously belongs to a very late phase of Shi'ite speculation, 
not earlier than the fourth/tenth o. The contrast between the Prophet 
as the manifestation of the Rahman attributes of God, and ‘All’s of the 
Qahha/r and Jahha/r attributes, is known to Persian Sufism. “ The sun is 
the souroe of light, but it alBo blinds one who tries to look directly at it 
as this mystical conception is usually‘explained. 
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beginning of several chapters of the Goran). He is the yellow 
ruby, and I am a red ruby. And there is no difference between 
myself and Muhammad: I am Muhammad, and Muhammad 
is I, I am from him, and he is from me. As God said (LV, 
19-20):— “He has let loose the two seas that meet together; 
between them is a barrier they cannot pass”. Muhammad is 
the greatest benefaction of God, and I am the best benefaction of 
God, as He said (LV, 21): “Then which of your Lord's bounties 
will ye twain deny ? ” 0, Salman and Jundab, verily our dead 
never die, and those amongst ufl who are killed, are not killed in 
reality. We do not become born, and do not give birth. ” 

Said Jabir: “I touched the earth before him out of respect 
for what I heard from him, and said: “0, my Lord, it is difficult 
for me to understand what I heard thee say that thou “hast 
destroyed the oarlier generations”, and, secondly, thy words 
about thy people's dead never dying, and those amongst them 
who are killed, not being killed in reality 

And ‘All replied: “0, Jabir, I am an Order from God, 
because He says (XL, 15):—“The Spirit by His command will 
descend on whomever He pleases, of His slaves”. And God 
made me His Command, according to the verse (XI, 42): “until 
at length when Our Order came, and the oven boiled (with regard 
to the salvation of Noah, whom I saved)”. And He said (XI, 
84): “And when Our Command came, We made what was high in 
them low And with regard to what I said that those amongst 
ub who die do not really die, it is because the Spirit is from God; 
and that those amongst us who are executed are not really killed, 
the reason is the same. I am the master of every true believer, 
male and female, of those who have already come in existence, 
and who are to come in the future, 0, Salman and Jundab ! 
when I helped, as I did, Prophets with the Spirit, I was speaking 
by the tongue of Jesus in his cradle. Adam, Seth, Noah, Sem, 
Abraham, Isma'il, Moses, Joshua, Jesus, Simon, and Muhammad 
and myself— all are one, [77] and who sees myself, sees all of 
them. But I am one of the ■ slaves of God. Do not call us 
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“lords”, but say whatever you like in our praise, because we are 
the “gates ” leading to God, His Proofs, His trusted men amongst 
the people, His lieutenants, and the leaders (Imams) of His 
religion, His “face”, His “sides”, His Command, and the §imt 
towards Him. Through us He metes out punishment, by us He 
metes out reward. He has chosen us from His creations, making 
us pure and clean. And if anyone asks; why has He done this, 
how ? For what reason ? For what purpose ? — verily, such a 
man is an infidel: “He (God) is not asked (for explanations) as 
to His acts, and they ask for these (XXI, 23) 

“0, Salman and Jundab! Who believes in what I have said 
and explained, commented upon, and clarified,— such a man is a 
believer whose heart God has tested for his faith. And if he 
distinguishes between my expressions and their hidden meaning, 
he is a truly intelligent {mustab§ir) and knowing man, under¬ 
standing and perfeot. But those who feel doubts as to what is 
said, or suspicious, or are negatively disposed, or give up,— those 
are sinners and defaulters. 0, Salman and Jundab 1 I bring 
humanity to life, and I make them die, I create them, and nourish 
them, and heal the leprous and the blind. I give you what you 
eat and what you throw out in your houses, by the Command of 
My Lord. And the Rightful Imams from my progeny are acting 
in the same way, because all of us are one and the same thing, 
manifested in all times. We wish if God wishes, and we dislike 
if God dislikes. Woe to those who deny our rights, and what 
God has given to us, our mission to increase His might and will. 
God has given us all that is the highest, the greatest, and the most 
important of all these. He has given us the Greatest Name, by 
uttering which we may, if we wish, ascend the Heaven, make the 
sun, moon, and stars to obey us. But with all this we eat and 
drink, walk in the market plaoe, and do what we will, by the 
command of God, our Lord, as is said: . honoured servants, 

who do not speak until He speaks, but at His bidding do they 
aot” (XXI, 26-27). 



w 
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“This is what one must know about myself in my Luminous 
Substance. Leam this, both' of you, be guided by this, and be 
blessed, by the will of Godl ” [78] 

' This is what he said. We have oited this in order that 
intelligent people may know his position with regard to the 
Prophet, And this his position was exactly the same as that of 
Imam al-Qa’im bi-amriT-lah with regard to al-Mahdi bil-lah, as 
light from light, and manifestation (of Divine power), one like 
the other, one in substanoe, as the Divine power testifies this. 
Thus have Divine signs been manifested, and the words of thy 
Lord became true and justified. 

As al-Qa 5 im bi-amri’l-lah was similar in, his position to ‘All 
at the period of his manifestation, his reign was confounded by 
the appearance of the acoursed enemy of God, Mukhlid b. 
Kaydad, Abu Yazld, the Antichrist (Dajjal), who appeared in his 
reign just as enemies of God rose in the reign of ‘All, Commander 
of the Faithful. The original place of the accursed Abfi Yazid, 
the Squinting, was under Abu ‘Ammar the Blind, a teacher. 
Mukhlid belonged to the persuasion of the Kharijites, the 
Harfiriyya branch. He succeeded in dominating the true be¬ 
lievers, introducing impiety into the world. His oppression was 
on the increase, and his strength continually grew until he 
approached Mahdiyya, as far as the Musalla, which was built 
where the arrow of ahMahdT fell (as mentioned above),! who shot 
it in his foreknowledge as to where the enemy of God should 
attain. He was an Ibadite who believed in the necessity of 
cursing the Commander of the Faithful, ‘All b. Abi TaJib, and 
denying any respect to him. He made it permissible to shed the 
blood of hia descendants, and to abuse them. He oame down 
with his troops to Mahdiyya, and besieged it, Al-Qa’im gave 
orders to lock the gates. The fighting was fierce, the calamity 
was great, and the danger was increasing. Then al-Qa’im began 
to issue the supplies which had been stored by al-Mahdi, dis- 


1 Cf. p. 262. 
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tributing these to his soldiers and the poor citizens in the town* 
But these supplies began to come to an end. Thereupon the 
besieged began to come out [79] and escape. The accursed one 
moved his troops, mostly consisting of Berbers, ordering them to 
watch the road. They used to kill every one whom they would 
overpower, looting him, and raping his womenfolk. At last they 
even began to cut open the intestines of men and women, in 
search of the ooncealed gold and precious stones. They even used 
to buy and sell the intestines. The accursed one became as 
heretical as the Qarm&tians (taqarmat), 1 began to think much of 
himself, doing all sorts of impious and revolting things, and 
rebelling against God . .. His authority became strong, and he 
occupied all the provinces of the Maghrib. He was similar to the 
enemies of Ja f far as-Sadiq, and the enemies of the Commander 
of the Faithful ‘All b. Abi Talib, or those of Jesus, the Spirit of 
God. 

When the hour of death came to al-Qa J im, and his last 
moment approaohed, he gave orders to his faithful and devout 
slave Jawdhar to produce the testament (made at the time of the 
burial) of al-Mahdl bfl-lah. He (obviously Jawdhar) handed it 
(the document) over to the religious dignitaries {shuyukhu'd- 
- da'wat ), and Sawlat (?) read it to them. 2 He was a dignitary 
of (the highest) degree (amongst those present). Jawdhar came 
near him, handed over the document to him, and he, the high 
priest, read it to them, and handed back the document to 
Jawdhar. The latter then returned it to the Imam. The Imam 
then again gave the orders to read it to them, fjawl&t (again) 


1 It is not clear what is implied by the verb taqarmata, if this does 
not refer to the proverbial impiety and brutality of the Qarmatians. 

2 The passage is very difficult to understand, unless we suppose that 
al-Qa’im was so ill that he could not speak, and expressed his will only 
by signs. It is apparently a quotation from the &%rat of JTawdhar, which 
is not accessible to me for reference at present. It is not clear whether 
the word §awldt is a personal name, or a technical term. In the Sing. 
Qaiolat means “rush, violence, sudden attack; authority, strength . 
Here it is obviously applied to a person. I could not find any other 
example of this name. Perhaps this may be an early mistake which was 
ever since blindly repeated in newer copies. 
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read the document, and returned it (to Jawdhar). Those present 
did not understand the purpose of the ceremony, as they did not 
know the secret proceedings which took place on the day of the 
burial of al-Mahdi, when the Imam had given orders to Jawdhar 
(to keep it seoret). He, the Imam, entrusted (i$taivda ( a) Jawdhar 
with the (will concerning) the position of his son, al-Man?ur, and 
his appointment of him as his own successor, taking an oath 
from him (i.e. Jawdhar) to the former. Thus Jawdhar was 
entrusted (mustaioda ') with (the document appointing) al-Mansur 
bi’l-lah (as heir apparent). For this reason it was so that (the 
fact of the existence of) the testament was not revealed to any 
dignitary except for Jawdhar. 

And when the Imam for the third time repeated his orders, 
he, Jawdhar, turned towards them (i.e. the dignitaries), and • 
asked them whether they recognised the high position which he 
occupied in the service of his masters, and the extent to which 
they trusted him, and relied upon him. The dignitaries then 
informed him that they knew about this. Then Jawdhar said 
to them that the Imam had given orders to him [80] to produce 
the testament in order that Sawlat should take from them 
the oath of allegiance to his son Isma‘11. Then he, Jawdhar, 
produced 1 the document of the will of al-Q&’im in favour of al- 
-Man§ur Isma e fl. The dignitaries knelt in obedience to his ap¬ 
pointment by al-Qa’im. The latter (also) ordered to (continue) 
the struggle against Abu Yazid, the Antichrist, the curse of God 
be upon him! 

Thereafter al-Man§ur bi’l-lali came up with his Divinely 
blessed troops, arranged an agreement with the (Berber) tribes, 
and chased away Abix Yazid from the Musalla. 

1 It seems obvious that what was read at first was only the. address 
or the label on. the scroll, or, perhaps, the seals on the cover. Only after 
aU these ceremonies Jawdhar opened and read the document itself. 


5. From the Asraru’n-nutaqa *. 


(For the work and the author see above, pp. 18-19; for the 

text see Extract 5.) 

[81] . .. Then rose the Saint of God, after him (i.e. 
Muhammad al-Baqir), the Lieutenant of God on the earth, and 
the repository of His Light, Ja'far b. Muhammad, by the Com¬ 
mand of God, and His inspiration, 1 for the revival of the 
preaching of religion, of the practices introduced by the Apostles 
of God, and the gathering of the faithful around the formula of 
fi< sincerity” (kalimatu'l-ikhld#). 2 ' His da 1 is went to different pro¬ 
vinces of the earth. He raised the lighthouse of religion; books 
were compiled from his teaching and the tradition related by 
him; these spread to every country. And when the Command 
of God oame to him to hand over (his high office), he summoned 
his dignitaries (mtqabd y ) and specially deserving followers, 8 just 
as it was done by other Imams and Prophets before him, and 
handfed over his authority to his son Isma'il, by the Command 
of God and His inspiration of him, making them witnesses of 
this his appointment. 

Thus Ismail became the Gate to God (Babu’l-ldh), and His 
Praying niche (mifyrab), the repository of His Light, the link 
(sabab) between Him and His creation,— both we and you admit 
this. 4 And then his body was caused to disappear during the 

1 This “esoteric n formula seems to be peculiar to the works of Ja‘far 
b. Manfrurfl-Yaman; from here it is introduced into some portions of the 
ZahriCUma'dm of Sayyid-na Idris, quoted above. 

2 Obviously the formula of tawhld, or profession of strict monotheism. 

8 It is interesting that here the expression which is used, ikhwdn, 

really means brethren, members of the confraternity. That it was not 
.intended to mean Ja‘far’s real brothers, is (dear from other similar passages 
further on, in which the term a$hab, associates, is used instead of this. 
According to the * Umdatv^f-fdlib, 173, Imam Ja‘far had no brothers. 

4 The author all through his work carries on controversy with the 
Ithna- { asharIs, apparently having in view some particular work, which, he, 
however, does not mention by name. TTia references, if collected out of 
the whole of the A&rd/run -nu(aqd\ might, perhaps, contain interesting 
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lifetime of his father, as a mystery, intended to protect him from 
his enemies, and as a test for his followers. As has already been 
narrated about Ismfr' il b. Ibrahim, God had never done such a 
thing as He has done with Ism&'il, making him predecease his 
father. Both, we and yon, acoept the tradition concerning 
as-Sadiq saying:— “Verily God acts as He wills and pleases in 
everything except for the matters concerning the Imamat ”, The 
slandering of God is the greatest sin which you have committed, 
by interfering with what God had ordered to happen: u They 
came up to blow out the Light lit by God with their mouths” 
(Cor. LXI, 8). You believed in the cancellation of the Divine 
Command. But you did not know that Isma'Il never left this 
world without leaving in his stead his son, who was of mature age, 1 
and that the Imamat had been handed over to him by the 
Command of God and His inspiration of him. And that he, 
Isma/Il b. Ja'far, when the desire of God became known to him, 
[82] received an inspiration to hand over the authority to his son 
Mub&mmad. He then summoned the dignitaries {miqabd'), and 
those specially trusted amongst his followers, and handed it over 
to him in the presence of the chosen ones alone, in secret, in order 
not to expose him to danger. He acted as did Harun with 
Joshua (YtUha* b. an-Nun), when he appointed one of the 
dignitaries as his lieutenant, to act on behalf of his own son, until 


information concerning the evolution of tho theory of the Imamat in the 
Ithna^ashari doctrine. Here he obviously refers to the foot that the 
appointment of Iema'il as the successor of Imam Ja‘far is also admitted 
by his opponents. 

4 1 Different early works, ns already mentioned above, of. p* 240, in*- 
variably state that the son of Israa‘11, Muhammad, was not a small child 
when his father died. Further on it is mentioned that he was 14. There 
is nothing impossible in this, because, as I have already shown in my 
paper, “mam Ismail”, in the JASB, 1923, pp. 305-310, from the Ithna- 
.‘ashari sources (entirely supported by the * TJyunu'UaftKbar)* Isma‘!l 
was already an adult in 133/751. Xt seems that he died soon after this. 
Thus there is nothing improbable in his having a 14-years old son; therefore 
it is quite possible that the latter really was about 26 when trn ft rp Ja'far 
himself died about 148/766, But later esoteric works which present him 
as a helpless infant simply follow the “standard scheme”, which popular 
sentiment favoured for such occasions. Cf. further on, p. 296. 
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ho came of ago. 1 He, Muhammad b. Ismail, was at that time a 
grown up, 14 years of age. At such age witness is acceptable 
from a man, according to law. He (Imam Isma'Il) did this in 
anticipation of the calamities and tho attack of the infidels which 
were to befall him. But you spread lies about God and His 
Saints, by asserting that His Command may be revoked 1 You 
have disregarded the words of God, who said (XLHI, 27): “He 
made it the word remaining in his progeny 1 ’. You treated His 
word with disregard of what it portends. And you have made 
tho Imamat return to Ja‘far as-Sadiq, Or has not it been already 
known from the story of Jacob, that when he received the 
Command to hand over his authority to Joseph, both his eyes 
became covered with cataract ? When Joseph left the country 
in searoh of a refuge [dar hijrat), and misfortune befell him, Jacob 
sat in his place, collecting all his men, and sending his other sons 
to different placeB in search of the Owner of the Imamat. And 
this is what God expressed in Jacob’s words addressed to his 
people (XII, 87): “0, my sons! go and enquire concerning Joseph 
and his brother, and despair not of God’s comfort; for, verily, 
none need despair of God’s comfort save infidels”. 

And Ja'far as-Sadiq, in his purity of soul and spirit, is above 
any possibility of opposing the decrees of God. But you can 
see that when the hour of his death arrived, he appointed in his 
stead his own enemy, al-Mansur (the Abbasid caliph, 136-158/ 
754-775), in preference to his own relatives, and even his own 


1 Unfortunately, the name of this guardian is not mentioned. It 
all sounds rather vague. As very often in such cases it is not easy to see 
whether there is any historical truth in these stories, or it is simply a 
case of unceremonious application of the general scheme of parallelism 
with the supposed Biblical precedents. The latter is most probably 
the case, because, having no details of the events at his disposal, the 
author could fill in the blank space with his visualisation of the events 
as they should have been, in accordance with pious theories. In all the 
references to Muhammad b. Isma'll which we possess, and whioh are 
very scanty, including even the somewhat more detailed, although obvious¬ 
ly legendary account given in the ‘ Uyurvu'l-akhbcir (see “Ismailis and 
Qarmatians”, pp. 60-63), there is no mention of any guardian exoept hia 
grandfather. Imam Ja'far himself. 
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son. 1 All this was done as a means of protecting [83] them, and 
as a means to distract danger from the real Man of God. But you 
have split after these events into parties and sects, neither' 
recognising the first appointment, nor being loyal to the seoond. 
A party amongst you regarded him as the last Imam, expecting 
him to return to life, and to fill it with justice and light even as 
much as it has been filled with injustice and oppression. Thus 
you trod the path of the Christians in their belief about Jesus son 
of Mary, who think that He sits on the right side of God, being 
ready to return to this world and show the difference between the 
True and the Wrong, straightening all that has been made 
crooked. 

On the Sects after (he Death of Ja‘far a?-Sddiq. 

Those who split over the recognition of each of his four sons. 
We must now disouss those sects which became formed after him, 
disagreeing over his successor, and depriving the rightful one of 
his right. And every one who deviates from the truth falls into 
an error,— we can see this as obvious according to the judgement 
of reason. And when we know that the futility of the claims of 
three (of the Imam’s sons) is proved, then (there remains) the 
right of the one, the true chosen heir. Then we may give up 
what is unreal, and return to what is real. 

Let us see what was claimed by the Eatbiyya (i.e. the sup¬ 
porters of al-Aftah, ‘Abdu’l-lah b, Ja‘far), who maintained that 
he was the Imam, and died many years after his father, ox what 
they say as to his being a silent (Samit) Imam. We may see that 
he died without having left posterity to succeed him in the office, 
and take charge of the Mystery of God and His wisdom after him. 
Because the Lieutenant of God on the earth is the repository of 
His Light, the link between Him and His creation; to him asoend 

1 Apparently the idea underlying this extraordinary statement 
is an attempt at reconciling theory with plain historical facts. In theory, 
of coxirse, all authority belonged to Imam Ja ( far, although he did not 
possess it in practice. Therefore the fact that al-Mangur possessed, 
anyhow, this authority, implies the fact that he could have it only with- 
the sanction of the “real master of the authority”. 
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his da'ia (fyucLud), as it has been already explained, and as you 
have seen. To him descends the Divine help (ta’yid). He helps 
them (i.e. people) by his acts of justice to recognise him properly, 
[84] and have no doubts as to his rights; and he is the one who 
inherits and leaves an heir after him, according to the tradition 
of the saintly people who relate that God has said that a real 
Imam does not die childless. 

Then let us look into what was claimed by the Muhammadiyya 
who regarded Muhammad b. Ja'far as the true Imam. He pre¬ 
sented his claims in Mekka, 1 but drew out his sword during the 
sacred month, in the sacred place, aocepted as sacred by the whole 
of Islam; and it is believed that hostilities in it are forbidden to 
anyone till the Day of Resurrection. But we see that he rose 
against the Abbasids in their own dominion, after having lived 
under their protection. They protected him, and were his kings. 
Thus he acted contrary to the practice of his ancestor and of the 
prophets before him who never attacked their enemies in their 
own house, without finding for themselves a country of refuge 
(ddr Mjra ), in which they could defend themselves, or launoh an 
attack against their enemy from there. Then they conquered 
(other countries) after their (original) place of refuge. 

As we see him acting contrary to the custom of his pre¬ 
decessors, we may understand that if he had really been the proof 
of God on the earth, he would not have acted contrary to the 
example (siyar) of Mb forefathers. Therefore we must place him 
in the position of usurpers, similar to Mmself. And we (really) 
see that his opponent has overcome him, seized him, placed a 
rope around his neck (as a sign of humiliation), and carried him 
about in different towns on the way to Khorasan, making him 
ascend the minbars of every town that he passed, and renounce 
his claims, bringing a testimony against himself, recognising his 
error, and openly admitting that he had committed a sin. All the 


1 As already mentioned above, cf. p, 116, n, 1, special significance was 
always attached to the fact of claims to the Imamat being presented in 
Mekka itself, the religious oentre of the Islamic world. 
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Shi'ites completely agree in the belief that the Imam who rises 
in Mekka cannot err in his profession (TQ?y). This community 
relates from the Apostle of God that he predicted the rise of the 
Imam “ whose name will be my name, and the name of his father 
as the name of my father”. But Ja‘far had no other son called 
Muhammad except this one. And it is possible to call Ja'far 
*Abdu*l-lah (i.e. slave of God) because all the people are slaves of 
God. [85] Thus we may place this sect in a position similar to 
other erring sects. 

Let us now look into the long story of the supporters of 
Musa b. Ja'far. We find them divided into two branches, but 
cannot see which of these is more erring than the other. We find 
that they aped the beliefs of their erring predecessors, claiming 
that he, Musa, was still living until our own day, and that he 
never died, and never shall die. But we know that he died in the 
prison of the Abbasids, and his body was thrown outside the 
prison for three days so that everybody oould see him. There¬ 
after he was buried. His opponent had more power than himself, 
and divided his inheritance; his wives, “mothers of the Faithful”, 
were remarried after his death, being married to his enemies and 
adversaries. He had no successor who might prevent them (i.e. 
the enemies) from marrying his wives, and who would protect his 
family. But the real successor (of Imam Ja'far) from his son, 
whose rights you suspect, did protect them, and saved them from 
such fate, as did all his ancestors, because the real Imam stands by 
the Command of God to protect the weak, and the people who are 
in need of his protection (fuqard* ilay-hi). 

And if your Imam is not present (in this world), and his return 
is only expected, then of what use is he to those who live after 
him, and to those who have to refer to (him) concerning what is 
permitted or prohibited to them, what is prescribed and com¬ 
manded (in religion) % Who shall enfoToe amongst them the 
institutions of God, and decide their litigation ? Verily, when we 
lose the (living) Imam, we ore bound to take refuge under his 
slaves (ordinary mortals), forgetting God, and heading to injustice, 
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until we all perish. And if we begin to differ concerning any 
prescription, we fall into the error of accepting as binding legal 
opinion and analogy. The Ruler (i.e. God) cannot order us to 
obey one who does not exist. If this were possible, we should 
have been ordered to obey one who has not yet been born, and 
expect him to be born, just as we are expecting (to return) the one 
who disappeared. 

This seot narrates that Imam Ja‘far said once: “the name of 
the Imam (after him) [86] is the name of the Owner of the 
Torah”. And when Musa (then a small boy) entered, he said: 
“welcome, my lord, who is always angry, and does not play”. 

Let us now see what is claimed by the other branch. We find 
that it says:— “Recognition of the Imam rests with us. We 
may enter under the authority of every Imam, whether righteous 
or erring, and we may at our discretion remain under their 
jurisdiction, living with them, and be under their protection, 
regardless whether (their) enemies may shed their (Imams’ ?) 
blood, or confiscate their property, take their wives, or rights”. 1 

In accepting such beliefs they go against the praotioe of all 
the Prophets of God and Imams of their religion whom we have 
mentioned above. We may thus see that this talk is utterly 
senseless, and that those who say such things are the filthiest and 
vilest of men, because God has ordered us to follow the Prophets, 
and observe their practice after them, as is said (XXXIII, 21): 
“Ye had in the Apostle of God a good example”. Or the words 
of the Prophet uttered by him to the community of the faithful,— 
and his words are not rubbish for which God does not care. He 
said (Cor. Ill, 29): “If you love God, follow me, and God will love 
you”. And also (XII, 108): “I call unto God, giving a clear 
example, myself and those who follow me”. And we see the 
demands of these stupid folk contrary to what he, the Prophet, 
preached. For this reason we must dissooiate ourselvefc from 


1 This obviously is not the Ithna-‘ashari theory, but sounds as if it 
were confounded with some Zaydi principles. 
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them, and reject their Imams who are such as these. They are 
in our opinion like the erring leaders who, whenever they miss 
anything in the prescriptions of religion, resort to legal opinion 
and analogy. We can see that all these sects, mentioned above, 
claim that they alone are right, and that the others aTe wrong, 
and treat each other as infidels. 

Then wo find those sects which, after the preceding ones, 
recognise as the Imam Ahmad b. Mus&, surnamed ‘All ar-Rdda, 1 
the same whom al-Ma’mun appointed (as his successor), striking 
coins in his name, and proclaiming him [87] as his heir apparent, 
and the caliph after his death. He summoned ar-Rida, and none 
amongst the Alids and their supporters doubted that the authority 
was going to pass to him after the death of al-Ma’mun. The 
latter was disturbed in his mind, just as it happened with 
Mu’awiya b. Yazld b. Mu'awiya (the Omayyad caliph Mu e awiya 
II, 64/683), when he realised that his forefathers had usurped the 
rights belonging to others (i.e. Alids), and wished to return these 
to them. 

This is why al-Ma’mun summoned jurists and theologians 
from different towns, ordering them to hold a disputation \frith 
each, other on the subject of F&dak and aVAwali, at last returning 
these to the descendant of Fatima, after proofs had been produced 
to support their rights. 2 All this was trickery to lure forth the 
real Owner of Rights. But he did not succeed in his designs, 
because the latter was concealed, and could not manifest hbnsftlf 
before the decreed time oame, meanwhile concealing himself 
from his enemies, and expecting relief when the proper time and 
hour arrived. And al-Ma’mun, when he conceived his suspicions, 
and saw the Alids coming over to him, intended to make inquiries, 
and collect information. Some of the Abbasids, fearing for their 
lives, warned him, recalling what their own ancestors had done 

1 According to the 1 Umdatu't-tcdib, 175, Musa had a son, called 
Ahmad, but he had nothing to do with ‘All aT-Riqla. It would be very 
interesting to find out whether this is a mistake, or whether there is 
something behind all this. 

* Cf. above, p. 252. 
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to the ancestors of the Alids, expecting that when the latter won, 
they would take revenge on them. The Alids, meanwhile, had 
no doubts that authority was returning to them in this way. 

The news reached a man who was touring Syria on behalf of 
the Imam, who had at that time his residence (dar kijrat) in 
Jerusalem. He wrote to the chief dd% of the province, warning 
him of his arrival, and came to him, offering his life in the desire 
to please God, to obtain salvation after death, and to wage war 
for the religious cause when this should be required. He oame 
before the dd ( l, offering himself, and thus stepping out on - the 
warpath for the true religion of God. When he entered into the 
presence of al-Ma’mun, the latter said: “When I obtain the proof 
concerning him (the real Imam) which I hope to find, which is the 
secret treasure and the great blessing given by God, the gate of 
His mercy will be found, may God make thee open it to me! 

[88] The dd'i replied: “(As to) the proof for which thou 
art seeking, (what) I will disolose to thee concerning them (i.e. 
the Alids) would not merit mercy in thy eyes”. He made (him) 
hear (this) as if being afraid that he was deaf, arguing emphati¬ 
cally, in the manner of one who fears to commit an error. 1 They 
had a long talk which would take too much space to report in 
full here, and would take us too far away from the original subject. 
And ultimately he (al-Ma’mun) stretched out to him (the da‘i) 
his hand which was accepted in all sincerity, though (in reality) 
it was extended with an evil purpose. He (the da e %) was pleased 
with al-Ma’mun, informed him about the existence of (the real 
Imam) his Master, and conveyed to him (al-Ma’mun) some of the 
light of his (the Imam’s) guiding teaching. The caliph treated 
him as his equal in his audience, promising to give up the restric¬ 
tions (imposed upon the Shi e ites?) in the past years. He, al- 
-Ma’mun, (promised to) leave him (the Imam ?) free until the 
hour of his advent struck, his destinee was fulfilled, on a pre¬ 
destined day and the date decreed by God. The d&l stayed with 


1 For yahshl read yahhsM, and for az-zamdn read ctz-zalal. 
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the caliph for a long time, being admitted to his private audienoes, 
while he tried his best to please him (the da'i). The caliph had 
many discussions with him, on different subjects, until his "educa¬ 
tion” had become complete. And the d(Vl believed that his 
position became strong, that the caliph’s faith was sincere, and 
that ho abandoned all his former ideas. For this reason the da% 
informed him about the position of the one appointed by God, 
what he is expected to do, and his mission (wad'). Then he 
went away. 

When al-Ma’mfm remained alone, and reflected over the 
matter, this ‘All b. Musa came to him. The caliph began to ask 
him different questions taken out from the Goran, from the Torah, 
Gospels, history of the early prophets, institutions of earlier 
Apostles of God,— all the matters which he had just learnt from 
his teacher (the drVi), and (thus) from the Master of the latter, 
whose devotion he imposed upon himself, swearing obedienoe to 
his command. And when he (the caliph) found in ‘ Ali b‘ Musa 
no knowledge which he expeoted to find, he at once realised that 
the fame spread about him amongst the masses was futile, 
and felt opposed to recognising him as his spiritual master. 
He realised that the wisdom of God is hidden from the enemies of 
His religion, (oven if 1) they are participating in the assemblies 
where the Guidance-giving Imams teach. It is stored in His 
Men until the time of their Manifestation comes. [89] This con¬ 
sideration has changed the caliph’s intentions as to his (‘Alt b. 
Mfisa’s) affairs, because he saw that he was not in the possession 
of the required qualifications, and did not deserve the position 
which belongs to the real Imam. (He saw) that he would go the 
usual May of other opponents before him. He reflected on what 
ho had already done to proclaim ‘Ali b. Musa (as his heir appa¬ 
rent), and this appeared to him wrong. He was afraid that he 
had missed the real Imam who had the rights, and that he. 
All b, Musa, would oppress the real Men of God, fl eTnandin g frnm 
them more submission than his own predecessors demanded, 
thus thwarting his efforts and labours, and making him res- 
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ponsible for this. Whereupon he executed e All b. Musa ar-Rida, 
making his position known. 1 2 

Meanwhile he himself stuck to what was revealed to him by 
his teacher and spiritual guide, appreciating what knowledge 
he heard from him. He left the matter as it was, as the Imam 
was concealed from people until the proper time to reveal himself. 
And his organisation was spread, his knowledge preached, his 
dd ( is were working, his Divine signs were clear,® while his own 
person was out of the reach of all till the time of his manifestation, 
and the completion of the predestined term. 

This is what happened between al-Ma*mun and e Ali b. Musa 
ar-Ri<Ja, and the reason of his execution. 

A sect after his death recognised as the Imam his son 
Muhammad b. ‘All. His father, being summoned by al-Ma*mun, 
had left him behind in Medina as a small child in his house. 
When he, 'All b. Musa, died, he left him only five years old. But 
all the Shi'ites believe that the (real) Imam never leaves this world 
without appointing as his successor his grown up son possessing 
all the rights to act as an imam (in communal prayers), and to 
receive his father’s inheritance. As is known, a child of five to 
ten years of age, according to law, cannot issue orders, his witness 
cannot be accepted (in the court of law), and his judgement cannot 
be relied upon. Witness cannot be accepted from the man who 
cannot lead the communal prayer, who cannot be permitted to 
sacrifice animals. We have not seen any one amongst the ancient 
kings of Jews or Christians, or others, practicing such things, or 
accepting these (in principle). [90] You say that his father has 


1 We have seen above (Texts, p. 82) that according to the author 
Imam Ja'far appointed the Abbasid al-Man?ur as his “apparent” successor. 
Here the story reflects obvious sympathy with al-Ma*mun, almost admitting 
the sincerity of his “conversion”. The author even passes in silence 
over an important detail of the story: the treacherous al-Ma’mun executed 
hiB “teacher”, the Isxnaili dotl (cf. above, p. 252). Such a sympathetic 
tone towards the Abbasids is indeed surprising in a work composed to¬ 
wards the end of the fourth/tenth c. 

2 Delete min (beg. of line 8). In another (modem) copy of this 
work the words inna-hu are omitted. It is quite possible that the scribe 
mistakenly repeated twice the ending of the preceding word, awani-hi. 
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not appointed either a trustee or lieutenant in charge of him, while 
he was in the same position as Harun when he was about to die. 
The latter appointed Yusha c b. an-Nun to be in charge of his son. 
Or as did Isma* il b. Ibrahim, who appointed as a guardian of his 
son a certain dignitary called in the Coran al-Kabsh (sheep), as 
is revealed (XXXVII, 107): “And we ransomed him with a 
mighty victim” ... (XXXVII, 112): “and we blessed him and 
Isaac”. It is thus clear that the blessing first fell upon al-Kabsh, 
before being given to Isaac. As Isma‘11 nominated (according to 
what is revealed) al-Kabsh, a “sheep”, so Musa (Moses) nomi¬ 
nated Baqara, “ bull” (or cow)* When he collected his lieutenants 
after the death of his brother, he said to them (II, 63): “God bids 
you slaughter a cow (heifer)”. In other words he said:— “The 
Imam, who is the lieutenant of God on the earth, orders you to 
appoint a faujjat, who would stand for your command, being in 
charge of your current affairs, until the time comes for the real 
Master to appear, manifesting his authority”. Dost thou not see 
what the lieutenants of Moses replied (II, 63):— “Art thou 
making a jest of us 1 ” i.e. are we to slaughter a cow, or you ? 
This has already been explained above. 1 

And you say:— “Verily, he (‘All b. Musa) appointed him 
(his son Muhammad) before he left him behind on his departure”. 
How could he have appointed as his exeoutor a minor 1 Both 
we and you accept the belief that the appointment takes place 
by the order of God and His inspiration of the parent who appoints 
his son, os mentioned above, on. the basis of reliable testimony. 
Is it possible to any one in ordinary life to appoint as his trustee 
his son while he is a minor? Or ought he not to appoint a 
trustee in charge of his son, and leave to him his property which 
he should return to the latter as testified by reliable witnesses 
in the court of law ? 

After this you became split into seots recognising his son and 
grandson, up to the birth of Muhammad b. al-Hasan. He was a 

1 “Above”, i.e. in the earlier part of the work which is not quoted 
or translated here. 
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Negro, but you have accepted his being an Imam, entertaining 
no doubts as to his being the Expected One [91] who should 
deliver you from the tyranny of the oppressors, the Head of 
religion and of the state. You even thought that the Prophet 
predicted his advent, narrating lengthy stories about this, which 
would be too long to mention here, and which will collapse on 

j 

being analysed. 

When he died, you accepted his son al-Hasan. A certain 
al-Jarud b. Biyah (who served two Imams, of theirs, * All al-A§ghar 
and his son al-Hasan) narrates miracles of this al-Hasan, of which 
the like were never worked. He said: "I was once going for a 
walk with him, he in front, and I with some friends walking behind 
him, and carrying on a conversation. And I said [to myself]:— 
"Wilt thou see that he knows what is in our thoughts, and of 
what we are talking 1 ” Said a friend of mine:—“If he knows 
what we are discussing amongst us, let him move his cap (qalan- 
suwa) ”. And after some time he did really move it, so that we 
said:— "Verily, he delayed this as a test for us!” Then he 
stretched out his hand as if to put it right. Did ever any one 
work a miracle like this, except for Jesus ? ” 

There are many stories of this kind amongst you,— it would 
be too long to relate these. But, anyhow, this al-Hasan died and 
left no posterity. You insisted in your advice to him that he 
should increase the number of concubines; and he increased their 
number, so that God might give him a son. And he wished 
this very much, but he died. It is narrated that after him a 
party demanded that his property should be confiscated and 
handed over to the department of charities. But others insisted 
that one of his concubines, named Saqil, serving in the house, 
declared that she was pregnant. 1 They threatened her, and 
tempted her greed, and maintained that the "Expected One” 
was to be horn of her. All this was a design invented in order to 
seize the property which ought to have gone to the poor. They 


1 According to the * Umda, 176, her name was Narjls. 
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narrated that when he was bom, nobody could see him except 
one born illegitimately. But this is a manifestation of (Divine) 
wrath to the creature, not a Divine mercy, as the ignorant say. 
[92] Whoever, being blind, looks upon the grave of the Prophet, 
he will live to recover sight from his glancing at it. 

And when he (al-Hasan ?) died, the community was affected 
w ith Divine wrath. If there had been a son to al-Hasan, this 
would be against the word of the Prophet who said that the Imam 
will not rise as a child, but as a young man, full grown. According 
to some other tradition, his moustache will be dark (alchdar). 
But al-Hasan died a hundred and twenty years before our time. 
Thus his followers worship one who does not exist. It is a lie 
that God will make me responsible for my sins, as a creation, 
while He would make His creations worship a non-existent person! 

Thus the words of the Prophet:— “Who dies without having 
recognised the Imam of his time, dies as an infidel”,— are 
rendered futile. And (similarly) the words of as-Sadiq:—- “Who¬ 
ever dies without having recognised the Imam of his time while 
he is living, he dies as an infidel”. Thus you neither kept the 
words of the Apostle of God, nor accepted the utterance oTono 
of his progeny. Who then is your Imam to whom you appeal, 
with whom do you take refuge \ Verily, ostrich-like behaviour 
seems to form a part of your faith! And really, as he does not 
exist, you say on one occasion that he is in the hil ls of Radwa; 
on another oocasion that he is going to rise in the desert; on yet 
another occasion that he lives in water, preparing himself to 
come forth into this world in order to separate the dead from the 
living. Really, it is not a cose of blindness, but of the deafness of 
the hearts! Or you simply do not know that the Imams,— even 
if such things happened as happened with Imam al-Husayn, as 
you know,— adhered to worship, piety and asceticism in this 
world. They took refuge in the cave of religious disguise ( kahfu’t - 
-taqiyya), and gave orders to their followers to do the same thing. 
And this is what is narrated of Ja‘far as-Sadiq, who said:— “Re¬ 
ligious disguise (at-taqiyya) is the religious practice of mine, and 
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of my ancestors; whosoever has no taqiyya (i,e. does not hide hie 
secret beliefs from the enemies), he has no faith”. The Tnmma 
sent their plenipotentiary da?Is in different countries, so that they 
might guide them by their preaching, commanding them to keep 
secret and concealed (what was necessary), travelling about 
different provinces until the time [93] of manifestation comes, 
taking every precaution concerning the safety of the Imams from 
their powerful adversaries. 

The True Imam (Safiibu’l-liaqq) was concealed, observing the 
practice of disguise (taqiyya), prescribed by Imam Ja'far, Their 
dd?ls travelled all over the country, just as Jesus used to do. 
This they did in search of the “country of refuge” (dar hijrat), in 
which they, the Imams, would be safe. This was because his (the 
Imam’s) adversaries have brought under their authority the 
“country of refuge” (dar hijrat) of the Prophet, and claimed it as 
their own. It is for this reason that the Apostle of God promised 
to us “that the sun shall rise over us from its setting place”. 
Similarly aoted Abraham, who was the founder of this law 
(sharVat), sending Lot in searoh of the “country of refuge”, as we 
have explained above. And when he (Lot) had conquered Syria, 
he (Abraham) travelled thither, emigrating from the country of 
his advorsary, thus saving the faithful from his domination, and 
their humiliating position. He then introduced amongst them 
institutions of the true religion. Those faithful who were con¬ 
verted by his da?Is, heard about this (i.e. his emigration), and came 
in force to join him, from all sides, renewing their oaths of 
allegiance to him, and adhering to 'their Imams. And he, 
Abraham, when he became stronger, attacked his neighbours. 
All this happened because the faithful became strong, as he used 
to divide amongst them the booty, as was also the custom of the 
Apostle of God. The latter also, when his authority became 
strong, and his power increased, emigrated to the sanctuary of 
his ancestors, and took possession of what had been taken from 
them by force, giving distinction to the faithful who had joined 
Mm, and making the enemies of religion, who opposed them, 

19 
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perish. Is anything more required to make this proof still 
clearer ? Were not the actions of the earlier Imams and former 
khalifas like this ? — Give me an instance from the practice of 
your Imams, if you know such a one I 

Thus his (Muhammad b. Ismael’s?) proofs have become 
manifest, and Divine signs of his mission have become widely 
known; his propaganda was organised, [94] his miracles and 
Divine signs followed one another. Then you have shown enmity 
and hatred, and began to say:— “God will never send another 
Apostle after Muhammad the Prophet ”,— who, however, him¬ 
self says that his Lord has promised him that the sun shall rise 
from the place at which it sets. And the Imams shall be in its 
womb (or: And the meaning is the Imams whom this allegorises). 1 
And when the day dawned, and the light shone, you began to 
expect, as did common people, who are well known for their 
spiritual blindness, that the prophecy refers to the real retro¬ 
cession in the rotation of the spheres. You did not realise that 
the sun which you see is the symbol for ‘All b. Abx Talib and his 
progeny, the sun of the lieutenancy after the Apostle of God. 
As mentioned above, it is the same as the “retrocession of the 
sun 1 ’ in the Btory of Yueha* b. an-Nun after Harun. Is it neces¬ 
sary to explain this more ? 

It is necessary to mention now Isma/iTs acceptance of the 
authority from his father. We shall only say what no one can 
deny, except the aggressive heretics who suppress the right belief 
in their hearts, and advance impious theories in the hope of 
“extinguishing the Light of God”. ., , “But God shall make His 
Light triumph, even if the infidels shall be displeased” (Coran, 
LXI, 8),,. This is why Imam Ja‘far, when his health became 
impaired, summoned the most trusted amongst his followers, and 
those members of his family who were alive, and did what his 

3 Variant: bSpini-hd. The first, bapnuh& t seems preferable because 
Ad refers to shams, sun, which is of feminine gender. The question 
raised here, of there being no more prophets after Muhammad, obviously 
refers to the dogma about Muhammad b. Isma'il being the Seventh 
by virtue of bis being the seventh Imam. * 

toB 
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predecessors had done, i.e. handed over his authority to Isma‘11. 
Thus Isma/il became the Gate to God, His praying niche, the 
Abode of His light, and the link (sabab) between Him and His 
creations, the Lieutenant of God on earth. Both we and you 
agreed in what was said above about Isma'iL But when he died 
while his father was still alive, as is also related about Isma‘il b. 
Ibrahim, or Harta and Musa, you began to say that nothing 
happened to his cause on the same lines as it did (before this) in 
the case of Isma‘11 (b. Ibrahim), And this is the error in (re¬ 
ligious) knowledge, and a schism based on prejudice. [95] 
You believe that the authority returned to Imam Ja*far. 
But the Command of God can never be reversed. Thus you have 
erroneously “prevented the mention of his (Ismael’s) name in 
the mosques of God, trying to ruin them by this”. By doing 
this you have committed the crime which God mentions (Cor. 
II, 108):— "It is not for such to enter into them (i.e. mosques) 
except in fear, for them is disgrace in this world, (and in the 
future mighty woe)' *. God, when causing Isma* II to b© appointed 
as the successor (to Ja e far) could not be ignorant of the date on 
which he, Isma‘11 b. Ja'far, was going to die. But you maintain 
that this fact was done incidentally by Him. You have forgotten 
the words of Imam Ja‘far that God may alter and change His 
original desire in everything except in the matter of the Imamat. 
And the words of the Apostle of God, who said: (the promised 
Messiah shall have) "a name like mine, and the name of hie 
father shall he like that of my father”* According to another 
tradition, he said:—"My friend Jibr^il informed me from the 
Lord of the Worlds that a man, a descendant of mine, shall come 
forth at the end of the time. His name shall he like mine, and 
the name of his father like the name of my father. He will call 
people to the religion of God, the most excellent, in spite of their 
aversion to the religion of God, and misinterpretation (indiras) 
of Islam and its law. Such opposition is their crime, from which 
they will be compelled to come forth by calamities. And the 
strength of the opposition and doubts shall be such as that from 
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which I have brought you, when you were immersed in the 
abject impiety during the period of idolatry. He (the promised 
Imam) shall be declared by you as wrong, as I was also declared, 
and oppressed as I was oppressed for my calling you to God. He 
shall be slandered as impious, just as I was slandered, and will be 
called pretender and sorcerer, just as I was called so. Just as 
the early ones were slandering, so shall do those in the future; 
and as the early ones have been proved to be liars, so shall be the 
future ones”. 

Jfc is similarly narrated from Ja'far as-Sadiq that he said: 
“Even if some one should come before you with the brains of 
this my son, do not doubt, nevertheless, that he is to be the Imam 
after me”. And on another occasion he said, while he, Isma'il b. 
Ja*far, was present:—“He is the Imam after me, and what you 
learn from him is just the same as if you have learnt it from 
myself”. 

One of his (Isma'iPs) associates relates that when Abu’l- 
-Kha#&b started his (heretical) preaching, ho, the narrator, saw 
Isma‘11 as he was going out of his school. “I made him sit in my 
room, and kissed his head, [96] and said to him:— “Verily, I am 
surprised at what I see of your actions ”. And he asked: “ What 
makes thee so surprised?” Said I: “Yesterday thy father said 
to us that Abu'l-Khatt&b was the “mine of our secret knowledge”, 
and a “kitbag of our wisdom”. And to-day he curses him, 
ordering us to sever connections with him.” Isma‘11 replied: 
“When God called the heavens and earth, saying (XLI, 10): 
“Come, ye two, whether ye will or no! They said:—we come 
willingly”. Thus they manifested their obedience. Similarly 
the Prophets, the Trustees, and the Imams obeyed God, sincerely 
answering the call. For this reason they have become infallible 
{ma* and those who followed them became either mus* 

taqarr (normally appointed), or mustawda 1 (temporarily entrusted 
with), because these were obedient (?), but not faultless. Abu’l- 
-Khattab is one of those to whom God entrusted our knowledge. 
This is why he preached affection to us (waldyatu-na). But when 
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his faith had become erroneous, God seized from hi™ what was 
entrusted with him, and we dissociated ourselves from him , Thus 
what strange things hast thou found in all this ? ” And the child 
rose, and quiokly left the room. 

The man exclaimed: "How superior (in wisdom) are the 
young and the old Hashimites to us! ” His friend, with whom he 
had this conversation, came to Ja'far as-Sadiq, and informed him 
of what was said. The Imam asked: “And who is talking like 
this ? ” — Then he summoned him (Isma'il 1), ordering him not to 
go again to the school. And he, the Imam, began to take great 
care as to what the people talk, fearing evil from the enemies of 
his son. 

We and you both agree in accepting the tradition that when 
the son of the Imam (Isma'il, or his son ?) completed seven years 
of age, the Lord of religion at the time declared him (obviously 
‘arafa-hu) the Master of religion and his heir apparent, as his next 
in descent. He guarded him from his other sons, kept him away 
from the contact with the public, and his education went on 
under his own supervision. 1 

As is stated by some saints, God never sends a prophet, or 
his trustee, or an Imam, without appointing to him a successor 
who succeeds him still in his lifetime, taking over the charge of 
the community after his death. [97] The Imam is thus one 
who preaches (ndtiq), and his successor one who keeps silence 
(i samit ). This is neither denied by us, nor by you. The first who 
acted according to this principle, was Abraham, when he was sent 
to his people, and was guided by the Divine help (ta'yid). He was 
childless all his life, and God ordered to him to accept his nephew 
Lot as his “silent” sucoessor, in order to strengthen his 

authority. So Lot was appointed, and people recognised him. 
This is an absolutely true story. And when IsmS‘51 was bom to 
him (Abraham), grew up, and reached a mature age, God ordered 


1 All this sounds very obscure. It is not clear to whom the story 
refers,— to Isma 1 !!, or his son Muhammad. 
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Abraham to appoint him as his asas (i.e. the founder of the line 
of the Imams). We have already narrated his story, and it is 
unnecessary to repeat it here. 

When Abraham appointed his son Isma'il as his successor, 
he sent his nephew Lot to Syria, where he had to establish the 
“country of refuge” (ddr Mjrat) for him, and ordered him to 
preach in favour of Isma'Il. As God says in His book (XXIX, 
25): “and Lot was faithful to him. And Abraham said: I am 
emigrating to my Lord”. 

As Abraham treated his nephew Lot, so did Moses deal with 
Yusha* b. an-Nun, appointing him before he received orders from 
God to appoint his own brother Harun. And similarly did 
Muhammad act with regard to Ubayy b. Ka'b. 1 We have dwelt 
on this matter sufficiently for those who understand. Similarly 
did Sulayman act, when he wanted to make inquiries amongst his 
dignitaries. He summoned them to the town called Saba., and 
said (XXVII, 38-40): "0 ye chiefs! which of you will bring me 
her throne before they come to me resigned ? " ... “He who had 
the knowledge of the Book said: I will bring it to thee before thy 

m 

glance can turn. And when he saw it settled beside him, he 
said: this is of my Lord’s grace that He may try me whether I 
am grateful or ungrateful". 

His father David acted similarly when he appointed him 
(Solomon), and presented him to his dignitaries, when he had 
acquired great authority over the people. [98] As God says 
(XXI, 78-9): “And David and Solomon, when they gave their 
judgment concerning the field, when some people’s sheep had 
strayed therein, at night; and we testified to their judgment; and 
this we gave Solomon to understand". And prophets and 
Apostles of God, already mentioned above, also aoted similarly 
before him. 


1 Very little is generoUy known about this associate of the Prophet 
except for his being one of those few who could read and write. A reference 
to him seems to be quite an exceptional event, and it would be very 
interesting to trace what the allusion really implies. 
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(Imam) Ja*far b. Muhammad acted also in the same way* 
He for twenty-five years had no son except for Isma‘11 and his 
brother ‘Abdul-lah. He never took any other wife so long as 
their mother was alive, nor took any conoubine. So he acted 
knowing that the Imamat had to be continued in his posterity. 
He persisted in this until she, his first wife, left this world. And 
just as Imam Ja'far, so did his ancestor-the Prophet Muhammad 
himself act with regard to Khadija, and ‘All with regard to 
Fatima, never marrying again so long as they were alive. 

Stick,— may God pity you! — to arguments of this kind, 
and bring similar proofs and Divine signs concerning your own 
Imams, if you believe sincerely. When Isma c II died, those of the 
followers of Musa (b. Ja'far) claimed, proving the error of their 
belief, that he, Isma/il, appointed him, Musa, as his successor. 
They mentioned as a proof the actions of Muhammad the Prophet 
when he appointed al-Hasan and al-Husayn (as Imams), saying: 
“Verily they are both Imams, “whether they stand or sit", i.e. 
whether they exercise their authority or not”; and, verily, the 
verse of tafMr in the Coran is (another) testimony to their cause. 
Both" of them were present with the Apostle of God on the 
“night of imprecation". This is what the Apostle of God said 
to the Christians of Najran (III, 54): “Come, let us call our sons 
and your sons, and our women and your women, and ourselves 
and yourselves (then we will imprecate and put God’s curse on 
those who lie) ”. 

And the testimony of the Prophet about them (i.e. Hasan 
and Husayn) is what he said that they are “the lords of youths", 
and those who will enter Paradise. And also, the preference 
which he gave to their father, adding: [99] “And their father is 
better than themselves". This is because the Trustee preceded 
them, and was entrusted with them, and the proof of his priority 
over them is this testimony (of the Prophet) which proves his 
position. 

It is narrated that the Prophet of God died eleven years 
after the .Hijra, on Monday, the second day of the month of 
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BabiVl-awwal. Hasan was at the time eight years old, and 
Husayn — seven. Thus they could not be qualified to be the 
Imams, and for this reason their father (‘All b. Abi Talib) was 
appointed as the trustee in charge of them, just as in the case of 
Yusha < (b. an-Nun), the trustee of the son of Harun. And when 
their father (‘All) died by the command of God, he appointed 
first the elder in preference to the younger son, and the younger 
became the heir of all. 

You assert that Musa was the trustee ( amm ) to Isma/Il. But 
when the latter died, his son Muhammad was fourteen years old. 
Thus you have accepted this testimony, aiding with those different 
sects which rose before you, in making the Command of God 
revocable. You thus disregard what the Apostle of God said 
(XLIII, 27): “And we have made a word to remain in our 
posterity And just as the Imamat of Isma ( Il was handed over 
to him by the command of God and His inspiration of the one 
who preceded him, so also was it handed over to his son by the 
order of God and His inspiration,— [the inspiration for which he 
prayed], 1 —as is already narrated concerning how it happened 
in the past ages, and how the past prophets and Imams acted. 

Both we and you admit the tradition that when Isma £ Il was 
about to die, he summoned his son and his followers, and handed 
over the Imamat to him (Muhammad b. Isma/Il), in their pre¬ 
sence, under the supervision of his father (Imam Ja'far). He 
entrusted the testimony concerning the position of his son to one 
of his fyujjats (i.e. dd ( ts), as did his forefather Isma‘il with regard 
to the person surnamed al-Kabsh (sheep), appointed before him. 2 
He made him the “veil” for his heir, to distract towards him the 
attention of the tyrants of the time. And Imam Ja'far presided 
over the assembly, as Jacob presided over the assembly of 

1 The words in the square brackets are found in the old copy, but are 
absent in^the modern MS. 

a It is significant that the name of this hujjat is not disclosed. There 
* w very little doubt as to all this being merely a “reconstruction” of the 
long forgotten events on the basis of the Biblical parallelism, and that it 
has nothing to do with the real facts. 
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Joseph when the latter was on his deathbed. We shall discuss 
this question [100] in its proper place, if we successfully carry on 
up to it. 

Then came Muhammad (b. Isma/Il) by the command of God 
and His inspiration of him. His da*is dispersed, travelling in 
different provinces (jazd’ir), and ordering the local people to 
carry on the propaganda in his favour. 1 The world became alive 
with propaganda, and his influence spread. They started to look 
in their travels for the opportunity to establish the “country of 
refuge”. But his enemies increased their effort in their search 
for him. And when his authority became stronger, and news 
about him spread far, when the search for him was intensified, 
he disappeared from his mother country, and went forth, passing 
through different lands. Imam Ja e far remained in his original 
place, entering into the cave of tagiyya , as his father called 
it,— this was'mentioned above. 2 * 

His dd { is spread to different, places, and he appointed his 
lieutenant, the high priest, who was with him, as did the son (?) 
of Harun with regard to Yusha* b. an-Nun. This is why God 
says, referring to the Ephesian Sleepers (XVIII, 21): “They 
will say: three, and the fourth of them was their dog. And 
others will say: five, and the sixth of them was their dog,— 
guessing at the unseen. And some others will say: seven, and 
the eighth of them was their dog. Say: my Lord knows best the 


1 Such details .of the organisation of the Ismaili propaganda obviously 
have nothing to do with the time of Mrl^aimnad b. lama 4 !], and really 
belong to the author’s time. The reference is precious for the historian, 
because the author refers to this as to something well-known to every 
one. It obviously indicates the general policy of laying foundations to 
**cells" through agents sent from the centre, and mobilising local forces 
to spread the propaganda effort further. 

2 If this tradition has any historical substratum, it is very important. 
It makes Muhammad b. Isrna/ II leave Medina before the death of his grand¬ 
father, Imam Ja‘far, i.e. before 148/766. This seems to be more con¬ 
sistent with his story. Sayyid-n& Idris in his * Uyiinu'l-akhh&r (“Ismailis 
and Qarmatians ”, pp. 60-63), malms him leave his native town after the 
death of Musa b. Jn*far (d. in 183/7B9), probably at the age of 63, which 
seems quite improbable. This later version is probably invented in order 

to make him connected with the picturesque names of Harunu’r-Rashid 

and his wife Zubayda. 
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number of them; none knows them but a few. Dispute not 
therefore concerning them save with plain disputation”. 

On the Ptoofs of the I'niWYYtftt of Tswuiftl and his Sow. 

From what we have seen concerning both of these Imams, 
they betook themselves to it (dar Mjrat ?), with their followers (?),* 
leading them by the path which had never been trodden by any 
one except for the Imams, proceeding by the Command of God 
and His inspiration, and legitimate succession (nass), as has been 
explained above. They (the early Imams) made it unlawful for 
themselves to remain in the kingdom of their enemy, under the 
tyrannical authority, to live under their power,' or have any 
connection with them, or show submission to them. Verily, none 
remained amongst the faithful (in such conditions), except the 
weak ones, whom God has exoused from amongst men, women and 
children, who could not avoid this, and were not given a chance 
to attain this. The daft's of the Imams were working in disguise 
in [101] different provinces, Galling people (to the right cause), 
and specially educating their neophytes. When any one was 
converted to their religion, and they were sure as to his sincerity 
in faith, they would accept his oath of secrecy, and reveal to him 
the knowledge about the Imam of the time, bis place, name, and 
genealogy. Those of the converts who could do this, emigrated 
to him; those who for different reasons could not afford this were 
ordered to live in (Jisguise and concealment of their religion, or 
to wander on earth until the time of the manifestation of the 
Imam should come. 2 

What also indicated the Imamat of Isma c il was the fact that, 
as we have seen, factions in Islam differed as to what had been 
handed down to us from the Apostle of God, with regard to the 

* Apparently a portion of the sentence is omitted by an error, and 
this is why it is so difficult to trace the real relation of the pronominal 
suffixes. The word rukuba-humd seems to be an error. In the modern 
copy, instead of hamald there is kamalu , and it is not clear, to whom it 
refers. 

* All this is obviously not historical information, but theoretical 
* reconstruction *\ 
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plain doctrine, and some of them denied the existence of the 
inner sense (batin) in his injunctions,— this was because they 
were simply incapable of understanding it. They Telated false 
tradition which they falsely attributed to the Apostle of God, or 
also related the things which he had really said, but of which they 
could not understand the allegorical significance [ta'wil). They 
related in their tradition itself such things as that God said that 
He oreated Adam after His own likeness. Or the Prophet's 
words that he saw his Lord in the streets of Medina, as a handsome 
looking man with thick, hard, and ourly hair. Or what Muqatil b. 
Sulayman narrated from the Prophet that God consisted of flesh 
and blood, and had the appearanoe of a human being! Similar 
things were narrated also by those who were connected with the 
ShTites, relating different utterances of ‘All, dwelling on their 
literal sense only: “I produced its streams, and made its fruits 
grow. I am the Master of the revealed mystery, the opener 
of the Revelation. I was with Musa and Harun 19 . Listen to 
what they say 1 Have not we already explained to you that suoh 
things as these are merely a form of expression, and this always 
requires allegorical interpretation (ta’wll), as every writing related 
to them requires this. Similarly all the expressions of prophets, 
wa$i8 and the Imams require it. We have already composed a 
book, fad, teaching you the knowledge of the inner sense and its 
allegorical interpretation in such matters. 1 And if we refer with 
you to the ta'wil, we find that you agree with the common people 
who [102] are deservedly regarded as blind . . . 

Both we and you agree in believing that the Apostle of 
God said to ‘All: “Thou wilt be fought on account of the ta’unl 
of the religion (i.e. allegorical interpretation of religious beliefs), 
just as I have been fought on aooount of the tanzil (revealed 
religious law) 99 . Both of us agree in respect to the letter of this 

1 The author probably alludes to his Ktiabu'l-Jcashj 1 (cf. Guide, 
no. 60), or Ta'vfihi'z-zakdt (cf. Guide, no. 40). Note the use of the term 
fasl, in the sense of “monograph*’, a work devoted to some particular 
question (not a general exposition of religion). This seems to be the 
earliest instance of suoh use (cf. Guide, p. 101, and Kalami Pir, introduc¬ 
tion, p» xxix). 
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expression (zahir). But you are content with the letter only, 
taking only it into account, just as the Sunnis accepted the 
word of ‘Umar, approving of it, and taking it as his great service 
(to Islam). But you and they have forgotten the word of Qod 
(VII, 51): “ On tho day when its interpretation (ta'wil) shall come, 
those who forgot it before will say: “there did come to us the 
Apostles of our Lord in truth,— have we intercessors to intercede 
for us ? ” etc. You believe that all this is going to happen in the 
future, and that the revelation of its inner sense must be expected 
only then. But God said concerning this (LVII, 13): . . door 

within which shall be mercy, and the outside of it (zahiru-hu), in 
front of it, there shall be torment Such expressions, and 
similar to these, are too numerous to quote, and their explanation 
would carry us beyond the limits of this book. 

What we have already cited as a proof of our thesis is 
sufficient for intelligent people, and those who are properly 
minded. What is in all these six institutions (fusul) which are 
the pillars of Islam, such as the double testimony, prayer, zakat , 
fast, hajj, an & jihad, — their source is affection for the Prophet’s 
house (waldyat) . If we should demand from you that you 
should be content with their formal meaning (zahir), in pre¬ 
ference to their inner me aning (bdlin), you would not discharge 
these duties as they should be in truth, as they should be according 
to their spiritual meaning (liaqlqat). Thus the rite of the ablution 
which God made obligatory to us, or these 17 rik'ats which are 
obligatory upon every one. Why does the sunnat of the Prophet 
precede farltfat, and the extra devotion (ndfilat) follow it % Simi¬ 
larly, why does the noon prayer have a sunnat before it, and after 
it a ndfilat A But the afternoon prayer, which has a sunnat 
before it, has no ndfilat after it ? And the evening prayer has a 
ndfilat after it, but no sunnat before it ? Or the night prayer, 
which is the last, and there are prayers before [103] and after it ? 
And the prayer at dawn which has a sunnat before it, but no 
ndfilat after it ? You would be unable to explain the reason why 
this is so. 
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And also amongst those things which prove the Imamat of 
Isma‘11 (b. Ja'far) is the faot that when he (Isma/Il) died, Ja*far 
as-Sadiq let his body remain covered in his house for three days. 
His face was left uncovered, and the people who came in could 
recognise him,— the Hashimites and non-Hashimites, the 
residents of Madina, and the visitors from elsewhere. T umm 
Ja e far himself asked those who came to express their condolence 
to him:— “Is not this my son Isma‘11?” And those who saw 
him had no choice but to admit this without hesitation. Then 
he took the signature of the visitor, as to what he had seen. 
He did this until in Medina all the Hashimitea, local people and 
visitors, had given their signatures. 1 

The body was then taken out to the Baqf cemetery, on the 
fourth day, still with the faoe exposed. From time to time the 
Imam (Ja'far) caused it to be laid on the ground, kissed it, and 
said: “By God, the death of Ismail does not hurt me so much as 
what I have promised to him”. He made the whole orowd 
which was with him to witness his burial, and even took signa¬ 
tures from those who were not present before the body was 
carried out. He did this three times, and on the fourth he had 
the body placed in the grave. He went through the ceremony in 
the usual way, and those present could give testimony of having 
seen hi™ (Isma‘11) buried in their presence. 

The local spies wrote about all this to al-Mansur (the second 
Abbasid caliph (136-158/754-775)). 2 And Imam Ja ( far also sent 
a letter to him, informing him of his bereavement. (Before that) 
the Abbasid sent spies to watch Imam Ja'far, in order to find out 
who was appointed as his successor, so that he might be murdered. 
When the news (about the appointment of iBma/il) came to him, 
he became worried. And they (the spies) were watching IsmaTl, 


i All this is apparently paraphrased in the Zahru'l-mtfdni by 
Sayyid-ni, Idris, of. above, pp. 209-213. 

s If this tradition con be relied upon, it shows that the death of 
Iama'il b. Ja‘far took plane after 136/754. This tallies well with other 
references indicating that he was still living in 133/751 (of. “Ismailis and 
Qarm&tums”, p. 57, and also above, p. 215). 
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plotting to seize him. Then came the news of his death, and the 
caliph was relieved from his anxiety. But only a few days 
passed before [104] he received a report that a man in Basra, 
a cripple of about sixty years, was sitting once at the door of his 
shop in the bazars of the town, plaiting a basket of palm leaves, 
when a young man passed by, in appearance and dress looking 
like Isma‘11 b. Ja'far. A crowd of men surrounded him, all 
greeting him, and asking for protection. When the cripple, who 
was u Shi‘ite, a follower of Imam Ja‘far, saw him, he began to 
shout: “0, descendant of the Apostle of God, stretch thy hand 
to me so that God may stretch His to thee!” The young man 
returned, seized his hand, and brought him down from his shop. 
Then the cripple walked along with him a distance, leaving him 
later, and returned to his place healthy and straight in stature. 
People began to crowd around him, asking him who it was who 
healed him. And he replied: “Isma'Il b. Ja'far b. Muhammad 
Thus the spies of the caliph wrote about Isma'il being dead, 
and also Ja'far as-Sadiq wrote about his bereavement. And 
when the caliph read the latest news, he said: “Verily, the 
trickery of the sons of Abu ELabsha will never cease until 'they 
perish to the last man”. Then he immediately summoned 
Imam Ja'far, who was brought before him. When he appeared 
before the caliph, the latter produced his own letter, and the 
report of the spies, and, showing to Imam Ja'far his own note, 
asked him: “Is not this in thy own handwriting, the letter 
informing me about Isma/Il's death?” The Imam replied: 
“yes”. Then the caliph produced the report of his spies about 
the events which took place in Basra. The Imam also produced 
the testimony of those who witnessed the death and the burial 
of his son. When the caliph saw these documents, his anger 
subsided. He then summoned a number of the Hashimites who 
were with him, and they testified what they had seen, and 
acknowledged their signatures. Thereafter he gave orders to 
dismiss Imam Ja‘far, giving him good presents, and permitting 
him to return home. 
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This people did not know how the mystery of God acts in 
His saints; they did not know what God grants them in every 
period and time. Therefore as-Sadiq returned to the sacred place 
of his Ancestor, and occupied his seat, just as Jaoob sat in the 
place of Joseph after the latter’s death, or as did Shu‘ayb when 
he no longer had his prophetic mission to discharge. [105] 

Travelling dafis scattered over the earth, while Muhammad b, 
Isma'il was with him, keeping silent (admit) so long as his grand¬ 
father lived. But when his death approached, Muhammad b. 
Isma/il left Medina, before Imam Ja‘far died, collecting those of 
his dignitaries and “proofs” who still remained (in Medina). 
He went towards the hujjat whom he had sent to seek for him the 
“country of Tefuge”, as it has been already mentioned in the 
account of his predecessors. As we have seen, he and his des¬ 
cendants and successors kept themselves concealed from people. 
They despatched their dftis to different parts of the world in 
search of the “country of refuge”, as narrated above. One of 
the da'ls appeared (later on) in the Yaman, starting propaganda 
there. His authority and position became strengthened. A 
teaeher went by his orders to the Maghrib, about the date of the 
expiration of the period of satr , and the approach of the time of 
manifestation, promised by the Apostle of God, who predicted 
the “rise of the Sun from its setting place”. When his authority 
had become strong, his propaganda met with complete success, 
and Divine signs appeared, his lords 1 came out towards him. 
This was similar to what Lot did for Abraham. When the latter 
left the oountry of his father, Lot acquired for him the “country 
of refuge”. And he (Abraham) cancelled the law (shan'at) of 
his ancestor, Noah. Similarly did Moses aot, when he left the 
oountry of his father Shu'ayb, and cancelled the law of his 
ancestor Abraham. He then invaded the country of his enemy, 
and destroyed him. All this has already been narrated, and does 
not require lengthy repetition. 


1 Obviously aJ-Mahdl and al-Qa’im. 
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And they, the Imams, always remained concealed until 
there came about what the Apostle of God had predicted to his 
community, when he was asked about the time of his death: 
“How long is the world to remain in existence?*’ He showed 
them, his three fingers. They speculated as to whether this 
should bo three days, months, years, tens of years, or three 
hundred years ..., and added nine. Verily, the Prophet indi¬ 
cated this, and ordered this from the prophecy about the People 
of the Cave, to which they fled from the oppression of the tyrant. 
We have already explained [106] the words of the Apostle of 
God:— “They fled for the sake of their religion, and they will 
rise with Jesus son of Mary*’. And he also said: “My des¬ 
cendants amongst you are like a cave, the door of salvation for 
every one who enters it, or as the Ark of Noah for those who 
boarded it 1 *. .. 

.. . The end of the Book called “ Asraru'n-nutaqa? ” } by the 
Glory of God, and blessings to His Saint, and His blessing and 
protection,— may Peace from Him be on us! 



6. From the 117-th Majlis from the “Majalis ” of 
Sayyid-na Hatim h. Ibrahim al-Hamidl. 

(For the work and its author see above, p. 23; 
and for the text see Extract 6,) 

[107] Said (‘All b. AbiTalib): “I wish every one, at all 
times and periods of the world’s existence, may know the truth”. 
Thereupon rose Abu Dharr al-Ghiffarl, and said: “ 0, CommancLer 
of the Faithful 1 Reveal to us something about this, so that we 
may ‘ console ourselves with this, and live content with what is 
going on in this world”. 

And ‘All said: “ Know, o, Jundab, 1 that the Apostle of God 
has authorised me to mention to you the things that follow. He 
said to myself: “0, Abu 1-Hasan, when the daughter of the 
Kisra (i.e, Persian king) Hurmuz shall be taken prisoner... 
verily this girl shall become the mother of Imams from my pro¬ 
geny. And it is unavoidable that, after thy death, another mis¬ 
fortune shall befall her, when, after the battle of Kerbela, she, 
and other members of the family, shall be badly treated by Ibn 
Marjana, the accursed, after they shall have killed my (grand-) 
son al-Qusayn. His son ‘All (Zaynu’l- £ abidln) shall be saved. 
This shall happen 01 years after my “flight” (080 A.D.). And 
he (al-Husayn) will entrust him (his son ‘AH) to Muhammad b. 
al-Hanafiyya until his coming to age. He, ‘All ZaynuT-'abidin, 
shall marry Umm Salim, the daughter of Khalid, and she will 
bear to him four sons. One of them (Zayd) will be killed and 
crucified in Kufa, the second poisoned, the third shall be lost in 


1 In traditions of this mystical kind cases of similar “ absentminded- 
ness*’ are remarkably common,— the story begins in reference to some 
one, but further on a different person is addressed. This, most probably, 
is one of the proofs of the very unceremonious handling and adjustment 
of tradition by esoteric authors, who often combine different traditions 
into one, to suit their own purposes. 

20 
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az-Zawra* (i.e. Baghdad), and the fourth shall remain alive,— 
he shall be the Imam, Muhammad b. ‘Ah b. al-Husayn. 

He will marry Umm Ja'far, who shall bear to him a son, 
Ja‘far, in the town of al-Ba*d (?). 1 This shall happen in the 
year after my Hijra 124/742. 2 The Abbasids shall oppose him, 
but shall be unable to destroy him: God will not permit this to 
them. He shall marry Salma, 3 (or: shall marry while remaining 
safe), and she shall bear to him five children; and he shall have 
five more [108] by concubines. 

(6) The eldest of these 4 shall die in the lifetime of his 
father, appointing as his successor tho Seventh Imam. 

(7) The latter shall marry the daughter of his paternal 
uncle, and 

(8) the Eighth Imam shall disappear in the year after my 
Hijra 134 (i.e. 751-2 A.D.). The Abbasids shall search for him, 
and he will betake himself from them to the remotest non-Arab 
country, where God will keep him safe from his enemies. 

(9) He shall marry a woman, and she shall beaT the Ninth 
Imam, whom the Abbasids shall also try to seize. He shall leave 
Ms original place, and settle in Syria, 5 within the province of 
Qinnasrin, in the vicinity of Antioch, in the district of Hims.® 
He shall settle there, in his house, and news about him shall 
spread everywhere. He shall send from there his da'ia to the 


indeed. 


Perhaps this simply means — in a remote city ? 

Imam Ja c far*a birth is usually placed in 80/699, approximately. 


* Ismaili and Ithna-*ashari sources agree that the name of the 
first wife of Imam Ja far was Fatima, According to the Sharhu'l-akhbar , 
sho was Fkfctmia bint al-Hasan b. al-Huaayn (or al-Hasan) b. •All* n.nd in 
the 'UmdatuJ-falib (208), Fatima bint al-Husayn ai-Athram b. al-IJasan 

"• A ": “ 1S indeed strange to see how such inconsistencies have been 
permitted to remain in these prophecies. 

, * Hero obviously Isma‘11 b. Ja'far is intended. But, according 

to all sources, the eldest was ‘Abdu’l-lfih, who, as we have seen died 

thoTocond Hon atter ** d0ath ° f Uis father ' Iam ^U was most probably 


It is strange to read the term Suriyya = Syria. It is in common 
use at present, but, as far as I can see, it is extremely rare in old works. 

^ h ° re lt W llltended on b" 83 tiie name of a certain district of 


* Salamiyya really lies about thirty miles from Hims. 
2QB 
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remotest places in the Yaman and the Maghrib, He shall marry 
there in the year after the Hijra 190 (i.e. 806 A.D.). The news 
about him shall spread, reaching also the Abbasids. They shall 
send their agents, and he shall fall into their hands, as a prisoner, 
who shall be brought to az-Zawra’ (Baghdad), their capital, in 
chains, suffering tortures and pain. And he, nevertheless, shall 
escape from the chains to his own place, after suffering death in 
appearance at the hand of the Abbasids. 1 The Tenth shall be 
born to him in the year after my Hijra 199 (i.e. 814-815 A.D.). 2 

(10) And when the Tenth from my descendants arisos, he 
shall emigrate to the countries of the Maghrib, building there a 
town called after him. He shall meet many enemies amongst 
the population of the “Far West”. And he shall be the “Sun 
rising from the place where it sets”. He shall be the one by the 
hand of whom God shalL conquer the Maghrib, and through him 
shall be exalted the one who would say: “I belong to my com¬ 
munity and to the posterity of the Prophet”. He shall marry a 
woman, and she will bear him (one son) only in the original 
residence, from which he shall start to his “country of refuge”. 3 

(11) And she will bear to him the Eleventh , after a strenuous 
struggle, in which his parent shall become grey. [109] This 
shall take place exactly at the completion of three hundred years 
after my Hijra. 4 His authority shall be strong, although his 
assistants and helpers shall rise against him in arms, and shall 
besiege him in al-Mahdiyya. But he shall be appointed to his 


1 This is a very interesting allusion, although it is quite obsoure. 
It may perhaps have a certain connection with the Istitdr, 102. Cf. also 
above, p. 44. 

s The “Tenth”, i.e. Husayn, the father of al-Mahdl, could not 
have been bom in 199/814, if his son. al-Mahdl was really bom to him in 
about 260/873. Note that the next Imam is born in 300/912, i.e. 101 years 
later. This is only the usual complete disregard of commonsenBe and 
reality, so typical of esoteric works. 

3 All this obviously reflects the story of al-Mahdl; but perhaps there 
is the element of “duplication”, between him and his uncle Sa*ld, whioh 
comes out more clearly in the later esoteric works. 

4 Of. above, note 2. This is merely the usual effect of superstitious 
belief in the magic of numbers. The exact date of al-Qa'inrs birth is 
not known, but he most probably was bom soon after 280/893; cf. above* 
p. S2. 
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exalted office by a (special?) nas?. 1 And he shall strike as a 
hammer* smiting the Maghrib as a millstone grinds (corn). 
Tlus shall happen after his father shall have married him to the 
daughter of his uncle, his nearest relative and friend. 2 

(12) And she shall bear to him the Twelfth, and he shall see 
him when still living, just before his death (this apparently refers 
to the grandfather, not the father). He shall lose his mother in 
the lifetime of his father, growing under his supervision. His 
enemies shall be numerous, amongst his subjects and relatives. 
But, despite this, he shall grow in good health, and develop 
excellently; when he shall come of age, his father shall marry him 
to one of his slave girls, a Greek. 

(13) She will bear to him the Thirteenth. This shall happen 
after his father (the 12th) shall become crook-backed, on account 
of the troubles which the people of the Maghrib shall give him, 
with his enemies, with numerous sad events, with little reliance 
on his subjects, with a great task, causing extreme fatigue, and 
taking long to accomplish, the rising of the Berbers, and the 
hostility of the population of Ifriqiyya. He shall come to Tunis, 
and add to it the government of Fas (Fez), conquering Sijilmasa, 
to the extreme limits of the Maghrib. And his death shall 
approach him after his being besieged in al-Mahdiyya, But he 
shall overcome his enemy, and forgive those who*resisted him; 
these shall devour each other, on account of strong dissensions 
amongst them. Then shall come the time of his death. 

(14) He shall leave as his successor the fourteenth. This 
latter shall have several brothers who shall claim what God has 
given to him, each proclaiming himself the Imam at the time. 
But he shall overcome them, and firmly establish his authority, 
builrl a large army, and make public his aspirations. He shall 


i There is a feeling of a certain deviation from the normal in this 
sentence, but it is impossible to grasp its real implications. Does it mean 
that his fiQw was of a kind different from that of other Tmn-mg ? 
i* According to both the lstitdr and the S*ra of JVfar, the mother of 
al-Qaim Teally wea ol-Mahdi a cousin, the daughter of his uncle, Muham¬ 
mad as-Sa id b. Ahmad. ^ 
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move his army, and his advanced units shall enter Egypt and its 
dependencies. He shall conquer Egypt with the help of his 
devoted slave,— and woe to the Syrian lands from this I Then 
he shall move from Ifriqiyya to Egypt, ruining (on his way) some 
of the towns in Ifriqiyya, to the confines of Barawata. 1 

(15) When he marries the daughter of his uncle, she shall 
bear to him two sons, one of them being his successor, the 
Fifteenth. [110] He shall also have two sons by his concubines, 
but the elder of these shall die (early). He (the 14th) shall 
establish himself firmly in Egypt, and when his death shall 
approach, and the time of passing away draw near, he shall leave 
it to the youngest of his sons. He shall appoint as the governor 
of his kingdom during the minority of his son one of his slaves, a 
common man (?). He shall begin to squander the money of the 
state everywhere, oolleoting the revenue on behalf of the one 
who has inherited the succession. But nobody shall be benefited 
except his dishonest slaves and conoubin.es. And he shall not 
benefit anyone except for his slaves of lower standing. The 15th 
shall marry a woman wffo shall bear to him the Sixteenth* about 
the time when his term has come to its end, his death approaches, 
and his reign is to expire, after (another?) slave girl of his, 
affectionate, and of good origin. So that when he shall say: 
“I begin to win”, his death will come. He shall not livelong 
after this. 

(10) He shall leave in charge of his kingdom the Sixteenth, 
who shall be left a minor. Under him war shall start, and 
women shall make him the object of their intrigues. The 
T&ghut (Devil) amongst these shall rise, making him and those 
with him the tool of intrigues, while he shall think himself that 

1 In these prophecies the circumstances of various events whioh took 
place in the reign of different Fatimid caliphs are often mixed up,-— 
perhaps quite intentionally, to preserve the tone of “prediction”, whioh 
would disappear if everything were perfectly accurate. Most probably 
the dates suffered most, as their value was less appreciated then that 
of other elements in those stories. 

a The sixteenth Imam was al-Hakim, who was about twelve years 
old when he ascended the throne. 
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he has attained what he wanted, achieving his aims. But God 
shall extinguish the fire caused by his enemy, and counteract the 
evil done by him, destroying his army, and striking him suddenly. 
But in his stead shall rise another, the Black one, against the 
Sixteenth from my progeny. He shall be an affectionate friend to 
my descendant, while intriguing amongst his male and female 
slaves. He shall seize his kingdom from one end to the other, so 
that kings in the l^est and East shall think that he is going to 
take the position which belonged to His saints. But he, the 
Sixteenth (?), shall leap upon him as a fierce and enraged lion, and 
shall slay him, surprising the Egyptians with dismay. The 
inhabitants of the sacred cities shall be very much impressed by 
his being killed, and by receiving the news of his having been 
overcome by such a blow. The lad, my descendant, at the time 
shall not have reached the age of sixteen. But what difficulty 
shall that he to you, lad, when you oppose a eunuch! 1 And woe 
to his descendants t When he (the Sixteenth) shall attain the age, 
[111] he shall choose an orphan girl, whom his father has brought 
up. This shall happen in the year after my Hijra 390 (i.e. 
1000 A.D.). She shall be from a good stock. When he attains 
full age, he shall go to Damascus, where he shall appear in Rajab 
or Sha'ban of 394/May-June 1004. 2 * * * * * His troops shall move there, 
and conquer Antioch, with other places on the frontier. He 
shall make Antioch® his “country of refuge 9 *. 

Meanwhile the orphan girl, mentioned above, shall bear to 
him the Seventeenth . His name, o, Abul-Hasan, shall be like 
thine (i.e. ‘All, as it really was in the case of az-?ahir, 411-427/ 
1021-1036). Wars shall be started under his rule, and great 


1 All this obviously refers to the assassination of Barjaw&n in 390/1000. 
As is known, al-Hakim was bom on the 23rd Rabi* 1 376/13-8-985, and 
ascended the throne in 380/996. 

2 As is known, al-Hakim never travelled to Syria, and apparently 

never left Cairo. 

2 Antioch, as mentioned above, cf. p. 120 sq., often figures in esoteric 

speculations, as the stage of different mystical events. Al-Hakim, cer¬ 

tainly, never went there, and had no reason to seek for any “country of 

refuge 1 *. 
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calamities shall happen,— it is difficult to describe what shall 
befall human beings and the Jinn. And how many intrigues 
there shall be, engineered by male and female slaves, and wives! 
But he shall not approach any one exoept her who shall give 
birth to his son, the Seventeenth. And there shall be much 
suffering, a difficult time, there shall be many tears, and much 
sorrow, grief, and strife. But how much humiliation there shall 
be to my young descendant when his army shall mutiny! He 
shall then go to Antioch, which shall become his "country of 
refuge”. He shall permanently reside in the town of Rum, on 
the confines of the Bosphorus, in the province of Constantinople. 1 
Then the Christians shall fall out with him after the Seventeenth 
shall be born by that orphan girl. 2 His sons shall be numerous, 
and he shall have a large posterity before the proper time comes 
to have it (?), as many children shall be bom to him while he 
himself shall still be very young, before his attaining majority. 3 * * 
Through his sons he shall start shedding the blood of the 
Christians, by murdering them and seizing booty from them, 
while he, the Sixteenth (here Seventeenth) himself shall be pre¬ 
occupied with enjoying pleasures in numerous holidays, resembl¬ 
ing the Fifteenth in his actions. The Sixteenth shall decide to 
slay his determinate enemy and avowed pretender, conquering 
ultimately his places of refuge and the towns occupied by him. 
Many women shall become widows, begging in the streets. [112] 
But (ultimately) different provinces shall flourish again, and 
merchants shall settle in them, protected by justice and law. 
And after this he shall be on the point of devastating Byzantium 
to the limits of Constantinople, when the Christians shall rise in 
rebellion, attacking him with great might, such that it would 

1 It is indeed interesting that Constantinople figuios so often in 
prophecies ascribed to ‘All. In some traditions some of the 11 concealed 1 ' 
Imams ore made to Teside there. None of the Fatimid caliphs, certainly, 
went there, or resided there. 

2 As is known, az-?ahir was born on the 10th of Ram. 395/20*6-1005. 

- 8 Only one son, in addition to a?-?ahir, is known to history,— al- 

-Haritli, bom 19 Rah. H 400/10-12-1009. When he was bom, al- I^akim 

was 25 years old,— not a minor, especially in the Bast. 
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justify the belief in the invasion of Gog and Magog. Then the 
Sixteenth shall disappear from the community in Byzantium (?). 
And how shall his troops and his generals fall into differenoes after 
his disappearance! 1 

(17) Then his son, the Seventeenth, shall occupy his throne. 
The Christians shall collect in the vicinity of Constantinople, and 
move their troops. The people of the Maghrib shall then com¬ 
bine with the people of 'Iraq, helping the people of Syria. Egypt 
shall be ruined when they shall pass through it. People shall 
show the place on whioh the capital of Egypt stood, and Egyptian 
women shall be sold on the markets on Ma’rib (in the Yaman), 
while the people of the Maghrib shall offer for sale particularly 
delicate women, those who were brought up in seclusion, and slave 
girls (from rich houses); and one shall hear women’s ornaments 
tinkling on common pack ponies. This shall happen despite 
their coining from the Maghrib to Baghdad to help my descendant. 
But Constantinople shall (nevertheless) be conquered, the 
Byzantines shall be defeated, the enemy shall be destroyed, and 
the people of God shall be victorious, because the people of God 
are always victorious, and their troops are Divinely helped. 
When my descendant conquers all the Byzantine provinces, 
seizing Constantinople, he shall return, and from Byzantium shall 
move against 'Iraq. This shall happen after the death of the 
Sixteenth, He shall go from Egypt to the land of the Kisra (or 
the throne, hurst), of Petrus (?), whose place is in Syria (Shamat), 
at tho time when seven planets come together in the beginnbig 
of the constellation of Spioa Virginis, There shall be great 
calamities, deaths of many important men in the army and 
provincial government, but people will not pay much attention to 
this, being preoccupied with their own sufferings. This shall 
begin from the year (three hundred and) ninety-two to the end of 


• tL "^ki 8 obviously refers to what was said above about his “residing 
5J u ? l ^ r 3 r 1 P f ***“?"• etc. But would it not also mean that he dis- 
appeared into Byzantium 1 Then all these details of hie living in Con- 
would probably embody a belief in certain circles as to 
his having gone there after his mysterious disappearance. 
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400 (1002-1009 A.D.). This shall be hard, many [113] important 
and lesser men shall be slain, until my Sixteenth descendant shall 
have no more enemies to oppose him, neither from the members 
of his house and hia relatives, nor amongst those unrelated to 
him, and his opponents. So it shall be by the time that the 
Seventeenth eomes to the throne. This shall take place in Rajab 
or Sha*ban of that year (i.e. 400) — February-April 1010 A.D. 
Otherwise he shall ascend the throne some time after the year 400. 
But he shall come to it only after the execution of hia enemies 
and foes from amongst his relatives and dependents. 

Later on some people will begin to spread heretical beliefs 
concerning God. No sooner this will be started by one community 
than others, from another community will join this (?). Bad 
news shall begin to spread, and differences shall arise, amity shall 
become scarce in his affairs, and the affairs of his enemies. But 
in the propitious time and hour, after the destruction of the 
enemies of God, and the unbelievers amongst the people of West 
and East, this shall cease. They shall carry on war by sword 
and fire, since they will have no other choice.” 1 


1 As is already suggested above (of. p. 117), apparently all similar 
esoteric prophecies are the product of the fourth/tenth and the beginning 
of the fifth/eleventh o. The most remarkable feature of this one is the 
extraordinarily pessimistic tone which pervades it. It strikingly contrasts 
with the tone of the earlier prophecies, collected by Qadi Nu'man in his 
work, Sha/rhu'l-alchbar, composed about 350/961 (of. above, p. 99 sq.). 
It is more than probable that this is due to the great disappointment 
with the earlier expectations, which flooded the strictly religious Ismaili 
circles, when, after the reigns of the brilliant Imams from al-Mahdl to 
al-Mu‘izz, there began a period of decay and political degeneration under 
weaker successors, accompanied by great calamities and suffering, Per¬ 
haps the wild experiments of al-HH .kim were really intended to placate 
this seotion of his followers, and to raise their spirits by the enforcement 
of various restrictions upon non-Ism&ilis. 
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important: 

Exceptions from the alphabetical arrangement of the entries: 

Abu, b. (— bin), Ibn, K. (= Kitdb), M, (— Bis&la ), the Arabic defi¬ 
nitive article al- s prepositions, and words within parentheses are not 
taken into account in the alphabetical arrangement of the entries in 
this index. 


plain figures refer to the English portion of the book, i.e. pp. 1—313. 
figures in heavy type refer to the Arabic texts at the end of this 
book, pp. 1-113 (Arabic pagination), 
figures in heavy type and in square parentheses refer to the pages 
of the IstitdruH-Imdm and Sir at Ja'far al-lf&jib, edited in the “Bul¬ 
letin of the Faculty of Arts, Egyptian University”, 1936 (1939), 
* pp. 93-133. 

the letter n, standing after a figure, e.g. 96n, indicates a reference to the 
footnotes on the page, 96. In case reference is given both to the 
main portion of the page and footnotes, a comma is inserted, e.g. 
96,n, = 96, 90n. 



Aaron, see Harun. 

al- £ Abbas (b. ‘Abdi’l-Muttalib), 116; 
descendants of, 116 

Ibn ‘Abbas = Abbasid caliph, 110, 
25, 85 

‘Abbas b. ‘Abdi’l-lah, Hashimite in 
Salamiyya, 173, [101] 

Abu *1-* Abbas Ahmad b. ‘Abdi’l- 
-lah, name assumed by Husayn 
b. Zakruya, 92 

— — Mhd b. Aljmad b. 
Zakariya, brother of Abu 
‘Abdi’l-lah ' ash-ShT‘1, 4 In, 
182, 198, 206, 207, 209, 226, 
261, 262, [106, 116, 121-123], 
33, 41-42, 68, 69 

— — Mhd. (b. Zakruya), 
da% 61, 80, 163,n, (166), [96,97] 

‘Abbas!, al-Mahd! pretends to be 
an —, [108] 

Abbasids (cf. baim'l- 1 Abbas), 33, 
34, 36, 38, 63n, 83, 88, 107, 110, 
112, 116-117, 124, 126, 185n, 
192, 224, 249, 279, 280, 282, 306, 
307 

Xbn ( Abd, da% in Baghdad, 164, 
[96] 

*Abd> b. Maymun, 144, see ‘Abdu’l- 
-lah b. Maymun al-Qaddah. 

‘Abdu’l-lah (= plebeian name), 163 

— — = al-Mahdl, q.v., (31), 
67, 60, 61, 144, 148 

— — concealed Imam of the 

Druzes, 160 

— — b. al-‘Abbas (b. ‘Abdi’l- 
-Mut$alib b. Hashim), rawl t 
100, 110, 117n, 186, [108], 17 

— — (b. ?) Ahmad b. ‘Abdi’l- 
-l&h (in Qarmatian epistles 
quoted by Tabari), 47 

— — al-Akbar (see ‘Abdu’l- 

-l&h b. Mhd b. lama'll), settles 
in Salamiyya, 162, [95] 

— — b. $abl&, rdun, 109, 19 

— — b. al-Husayn, Abu Mhd, 
al-Mahdl bi’l-l&h, 31, see under 
al-Mahdl. 

Abu ‘Abdi’l-lah al-Husayn b. 
Ahmad al-Kufi, see under Abu 
‘Abdi’l-lah ash-Shl'I. 

‘AbduT-l&h b. Ja'far, al-Aflah, or 
al-Affcah, 110, 237, 278, 296, 
306n, 25, 50, 98 


‘Abdul-lah b. Mas‘rid, rami, 66, 106, 
108, 116, 116, 10, 15, 28, 30 
‘Abdu’l-lah b. Maymun (b. al- 
-Aswad) al- Qaddah (al-Makkl), 
(22), 20, (48), 68, 76, 76, (04, 
104), 127,n, 128,n, 129-132,n, 
133, 134, 140-144, 162, 163,n, 
165, 166, 236, 248,n, 260, 256,n, 
49, 59, 60, 64, cf. under Ibn al- 

— Qaddah; — aads in the system 
of the Druzes, 150;—merely 
a collective name, 132; — three 
persons under the same name, 
Druze system, 160-151;—Per¬ 
sian by origin, 129,n 

— — b. Maymun b. Dayman, 
48 

— — b. Mhd b. Isma'il, cone. 
Imam, Burn, ar-Ha^lI, 30, 33, 39, 
46, 68, 69, 92, 128, 141, 144, 
151, 162, 167 ?, 161-102, 241, 
248, [95], 36, 54, 58; —called 

^ ‘Abdu’r-Rahlm in the I>aa- 
turii?l’7riunajjimm 1 39 
Abu ‘Abdi’l-lah b. Mhd b. Iema'il, 
name assumed by YahyS. b. 
Zakruya, 92 

‘Abdu’l-lah b. al-Qadim, Aghlabid 
official, 221, [132] 

— — ar-Badl, see ‘Abdu’l-lah 
b. Mhd b. Isma'il, 241, 248, 
54, 58 

— — b. $alib, Hashimite, 
161n 

Abu 'Abdi’l-lah ash-Shi'i (al- 
-Husayn b. Ahmad b. Zakariya 
al-Kufl), 13, 4 In, 43, 48, 63,n, 
87, 88, 133, 182, 183, 189, 107, 
198, 206-207n, 209-213, 210-219, 
226-230, 23In, 269, 201-263n, 
[106,110,116,120,121,123-130, 
132], 32-34, 36, 37, 42-45, 66- 
69 

‘Abdu’l-lah b. 'Umar, raurl, 64, 
110, 111, 9, 29 

‘AbdbT-Jabb&r, historian, 139 
‘AbduT-Malik b. Mhd al-Mazinl, 
dd l % in Kirman, 142 
‘AbduT-Muttalib, 100, 115, 10; 

— descendants of, 107,10,24, 28 
‘Abdu’r-Rahlm (or ‘Abdu’r-Rah- 

man), Abu’l-Q5sim, b. al-Yas b. 
Ahmad b. al-Mahdl, heir apparent 
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of al-Halrim (cl. ca, 415/1024), 
149n 

’Abdu’r-Rahman, cf, under ‘Abdu’l- 
-lah b. Mhd b. Isma‘11, 39 

— — supposed original 

name of al-Qa’im, 50 

— — (heir apparent of 

al-Hakim), sec under ‘Abdu’r- 
-Rahlm. 

‘Abdu’r-Razztiq, ruvn y 108, 15, 24 
‘Abdan, da% 47, 48, 50, 60, 70, 78 
Abi Gargar ( = Mashruqan), canal, 
157n 

Abraham, Ibrahim, 10, 18, 266, 
268, 270, 289, 293, 294, 303, 63, 
76, 93, 97,105; — religion of —, 
208n; — rel, of Abrah. and Mhd, 
118; — sharVal of—, 303 

— and Muhammad, religion 
of, 118 

Abyssinia, Habash, q.v., 118 
Abyssinians, 117,118, 124 ;—jazlra 
of—, 2In 

Adam, 16, 18, 76, 107, 246, 248, 
270, 290,13, 56, 58, 76, 101 
Afghanistan, Eastern, 2 In 
al-Aflah, or al-Aftah, see ‘Abdu’l- 
-lali b. Ja 4 far, 237, 50 
Africa, N., 6,. 68, 94, 133, 149 
al-Aftah, see al-Aflah, 278, 83 
Abu’l-Agharr as-Salaml, Abbasid 
official, 82, 171, 172, 174n, [101] 
Aghlab, banu'l-y or Aghlabids, 12, 
190, [124,132] 
ahlxCl-hitdby 117n 
al-Abm, band —, 176, [103] 

Ahmad, the addressee of the 
Qarmatian epistles, 47 
Ahmad, concealed Imam of the 
Druzes, 150 

— , Mild, Husayn,— ances¬ 
tors of ai-Mahdi ? 178, [104] 

— , Abu’l-* Abbas, b. ‘Abdi’l- 
-lfih, name assumed by Ijfusayn 
b. ZakrCiya, 92 

— b. ‘AbdiU-lah al-H5sib al- 
-ManvazI, astronomer, 2 6On 

— — — — b. Maymiin 
aLQaddoh* 163n, 266n 

— — — — b. Mhd b. 
Ismft'll, AbiVl-Husayn, at-Taqi, 
sec. concealed Imam, 31, 33, 
35, 39, 40, 41, 46, (47), 92, 162, 
249-262, 255, [95], 36, 60 

— b. ‘All b. Mhd b. Isma‘11, 
39 


Ahmad, Abu ‘All, son of al-Mahdl* 
45 

— al-Hakim al-Husayni, huj* 
jat , 260, n, 64 

— b. al-Kayyal, 33 

— al-Maw^ill, dd% 158, [93] 

— b. Mhd, Hashimite in Sa- 
lamiyya, 172, 173, [101] 

— b. Mhd b. ‘Abdi’l-lah b. 
Mhd b. Isma‘11, the third cone. 
Imam, in K, aUAzhdr , 46 

— 6. Mhd [sic) b. Isma‘11, 34, 
39, 161 

— b. Mhd (or Ibrahim) an- 
-Naysaburl, author, 7, 8 

— — — at-Tayyl, governor 
of Lower ‘Iraq, 73 

— b. Musa ar-Rida, instead of 
‘Alt b. Musa, 282,n, 86 

Abu Ahmad §u‘luk — Ja*far, 189, 
[110,132] 

Ahmad at-Taqi, i.e. Ahmad b. *Ab- 
di’l-lah b. Mhd b. Ism&'tt, 
Imam, 249-262,' 266, 60 

— , Abu Shalaghlagh, b. Mhd 
b. ‘Abdi’l-lah b. Mfid b. Ism., 
4Gn 

— b. Tfilun, gov. of Egypt, 
164,n, [97] 

— b. ‘Umar, raw%, 108,19 

—. b. Ya’qub, Abu’l-Faw&ris, 

dd% in Syria, 19, 146;—his 
epistle, 146 

Ahwaz, town, 34, 39, 76, 132 
Akhbiyya, or TJkhbiyya, village 
near Satamiyya, 86, 179, [105] 
akhii'l-Mahdi, 44, 58, 59, 166, 171, 
173, 180, [97, 102, 110]; — bawd 
—,166, [97] 

Akhu Muhsin, historian, 27, 45, 74 
dl ‘Abbas, 59, see under Abbasids. 
dl Muhammad, al-aHmmat min —, 
7, 16, 21, 22, 27, 31, 32 
Alamut, district, 48, 73 
Alawitea (Alaouites) of Syria, of. 

Nu^ayris, 147 
al-’Alawiyya, Alids, 61, 87 
aVAlawiyyun, Alids, 87 
‘alcty-nd saldmu-hu , 56 
Aleppo, Holab, q.v., 82, 84a, 159, 
160n, 161, [93, 95,122] 
Alexandria, 5 

1 All, incarnation of the Deity, with 
the Druzes, 148 

— the fourth cone. Imam, 23, 67, 
58, 61, 151, 153, 36, 37 
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‘All b. \Abd Manaf = ‘All b. Abi 
Talib (Druze), 148,n, 149 

— b. ‘Abdi’l-iah b. Mhd b. Is- 
’ ma‘il, surn. al-Layth, 33, (34 ?), 

39 

— al-Asghar, Ithna-‘aBhari Imam, 
287 91 

Abu ‘All ad-D5‘I, in Egypt, 194, 
190,n, 197, [113-115]; —in Kufa, 
200 , [ 121 , 122 ] 

'Alt b. al-Fadl, dd ( l in Yaman, 224, 
225,n, 40;—al-Jayshanl, 197, 

[ns] 

Abu ‘All al-Haklm, 31, 250n 

— — — — Mhd b. Ah¬ 

mad b. ‘Abdi’l-lah b. Mhd b. 
Isma‘11, 40 

— — — = Sa'Id ? 66 

‘All b. al-Husayn b. Ahmad b. 

‘Abdi’l-lah b. Mhd b. Ism., the 
fourth oono. Imam, (23, 67, 68, 
01, 161, 163), 36, 37 

—r* b. al-Husayn b. al-Walld, Say- 
yid-na, dd% 20n 

-— Zaynu’l-'abidin, 

q.v., 65, 101, 305, 26, 29, 35, 
(107) 

— b. ‘Isa, Abbas, official, 81, [132] 

-b. Da’ud Ibn al-Jarrah, 

221 ,n 

— al-Layth (?), 34 

— b. Mild b. Isma‘11, surn. al- 
-Layth, 39 

— b. Musa ar-Rida, 33, (237n), 
262, 282,n, (284^238), (32, 50), 
61,88, 89; = Ahmad, 282,n 

‘All b. Abi Talib, 10, 23, 37, 48, 
64, 02,n, 67, 91, 94, 95, 98, 99, 
102,n, 106, 106, 108-110, 113, 
116, 117n, 133, 134, 144, 146, 
148,n, 149, 150, 162, 153n, 164, 
232, 235,n, 239,n, 240, 244, 247, 
251, 260, 267, 260, 203, 266- 
269,n, 270, 272, 273, 290, 296, 
29G, 299, 306, 31 In, [96], 2, 3, 
10, 13, 14, 16, 18-20, 22,23,25, 
28, 31, 47, 48, 51-53, 55, 53, 60, 
67, 70, 73-75, 78, 79, 94, 98, 
101, 102, 107; — c ayn, 256, 267, 
64, 65; — prayer of, 239; = b. 
‘Abd Manaf, 148,n, 149 
— Zaynu’l-'tibidin, q.v., 306, 

(107); cf. ‘All b. al-Husayn. 

Ali-Ilahis of Persia and Turkey, 
147 

K. aWMvm iva'l-ghuldm, 138 


Alisa* b. Midrar, Aghlabid official,, 
202, 204, 205, 209, 210, 213, 219, 
228-230, [119, 120, 124, 126, 
131], (32, 33), 43-46 
*AHyyun Rafclmun , 257, 65 
Almagest, 251,n, 61 
‘Alush ar-ra'id (trainer, under al- 
-‘Azfz), 203, [119] 
alwdh Musa, 16 

‘Alya, inoarnation of the Deity, 
with the Druzes, 148, 149 
amanat wa rutha , handed over, 263,. 
70 

am\n — trustee, 296, 99 
al-Amir, Fatimid caliph (496-524/ 
1101-1130), 20, 21, 37; — Ibn 
l amm —, 38 

Ibn ‘ammi’l-Mahdi, 44, 174, [102] 
Abu ‘Ammflr, 272, 78 
Andalus, Andalusia, 221, 222, [132]; 
—jazira of, 27 

Antalriyya, Antioch, 120, 121, 300,. 

31 On, 311, 16,26, 31,108, 111 
‘Aq!l b. Abi Talib, 48 
'Aql-i Ktdl , 130 
al-'Aqlu'l-Fa^&l, 244n 
Ibn al-‘ArabI, 136 
Arabs, jaz/ira of, 21n; — in N* 
Africa, 211, 220, [124, 131] 

Ark of Noah, 252 
Aristotle, 136 
*asd Musa, 16, 31 
asas, in the Druze system, 149,150' 
K. AsaauH-ta'mllf 19 
al-Asbagh, banu —, 81 
Ashnash, town in Daylam, 33 
Ashlr, town in N.W. Africa, 220,. 
[131] 

Asia Minor, Rum, q.v., 117n, 207n 
‘Askar Mukram, town in Khuzistan,, 
31, 38, 41, 42, 76, 132, 167, [93] 
aalu'n-NUr , 206,n, 73 
aardr, 247 

K . Asraru'n-Nutaqd^ (comp. ca. r 
380/990), 18, 19, 28, 36n, 66,. 
76n, 180n, 236n, 237n, 248n, 
275n, 304, 10G;—text of on 
extract, 87—106; — translation of 
the extraot, 276-304 
atvm/md \ early Imams, 161n, 246, 
248, and passim, 

‘At^ar, supposed surname of the- 
first cone. Imam, ‘Abdu’l-lah b. 
Mhd b. Isma'il, q.v., 241, 54 
— Farldu’d-din, Persian poet„ 
241 n 
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‘Atr b. al-Karsh “ Qarma- 

tian. ” general, 175, [103], appa¬ 
rently the flame person as ‘Atr b. 
al-QondasI al-Ahral, 171, [101] 
al-*Awali wa Faclak, eatato, 232, 
282, 61,87 

awliid nkhVl-Mahdt, (165, 173,189), 
[07,102,110] _ ^ 

— Ibrahim (b. 6 Abdi’l-lah b, 

Mlicl b. Ism.). 30> 164, P 7 ] 

— Abl Mlid, i.e. the "Qnvma- 
tian brothers*’, q.v., [96, 97] 

'ayM, mystical designation of ‘All 
b. Abl Tulib, 256, 267, 64,65 
'Ayntab, town in Syria, 160n 
Ibn 'Ayyash (or Ibn ‘Ayyas), 194, 
[ 113 ] , ^ 

Ayyub, Aghlabid official, 221, [132] 
Abu Ayyfib, sdhibti'l-mapbaJch 
(under al-‘Aziz), 186, [108] 

Ayyub b. Nuh, ravn, 128n 
K. al-Azhar , 14, 24, 29, 32, 38, 40, 
46, 57, 94, 250n 

al-‘Aziz bi’l-lah, Fatimid, caliph 
(365-386/975-996), 7, 10, 146, 
147, 149, 184, 186, 190, [107, 
110]; — incarnation of the Deity 
(Druze), 148 
al-b&b (dignitary), 62 
btibu'l-ab'wab (= Flruz, chief dd'i), 
189, [110] 

bahu'l-Lah = Imam, 276, 291, 81,. 
94 

Babu’l-Hafnada (or Hafanda), in 
Selamiyya, 171, 179n, [100] 

Bab Mazza (or Marra?) in Damas¬ 
cus, 168, [99] 

— Tfima, in Damascus, 166n 
BSbu’l-Yahud, in Salamiyya, 173, 
[ 102 ] 

Badru’l-Hamaml, Egyptian official, 
166, 167, 169, [98, 99] 

R, Badwu't-tawhTd li-da'wati'l-haqq 
(Druze), 148n 

BSghiiya, town, N.-W. Africo, 220, 
[131] 

Baghdad, 48, 59, 76, 79, 81, 86, 90, 
143, 161, 164, 171, 181, 188, 192, 
225, 24In, 250, 312, [95, 100, 
101, 103, 106, 109, 110, 112, 
132], 32,41; — caliph of, passim} 
—■ in—, 164,188, [96,109]; 

— *a/w6—*, [Ill], 32; —of. also 
Zawra*. 

Balucayn, 34n, 49, 69n, 70, 78 
Abu Bakr, caliph, 148 


bakidu'r-Rtim, cf. Rum, Asia Minor, 
Byzantium, [110] ' 

K, al-Balagh (by dd% Muhammad b. 

Ja‘far), quoted, 249, 59 
K, al-Baidghu'l-alcbar, 142 
R. al-Baldgh wa'n-nihayatfiH-tawhid 
(Druze), I40n 

Balhaja b. ‘Abdi’l-lah, Hashimite 
in Salamiyya, 173, [101] 

Balkh, ahl —, 161, [95] 
al-Balwa, banu —, 166, [97] 

Bandi Qir, dam, 157n 
Banu’l- ‘Abbas, Abbasids, q.v., 2, 
11,25,26,28,40,107, 108 
—- ‘Abdi 1 1-Mut'talib, 10, 24, 28 

— ’1-Ahm, 175, [103] 

— akhl’l-Mahdl, [97,102, 110] 

— ‘ammi’l-Mahdi, [97] 

— *1-Asbagh, 81 

— ’1-Balwa, 160, [97] 

— Falchdash, 106, [97] 

— Hashim, cf. Hashimites, 100, 
6, 7, 12, 13, 24, 28, 30, 96, 98, 
103, 104 . 

— Hudhayl, 100, [97] 

— Hujayna, 100, [97] 

— Abl Kabsha, 302, 104 
— Kalb, Kalbites, 166n 
— Malik, 100, [97] 

— Makhzum, 128 
— Mu'ritf, 106, [97] 

— Nudar, 168, [99] 

— Shayba, 107n 

— ’l-‘lJlay§ b. pamdam, 73, 80, 
81, 91,166n 

— Uraayya, Omayyades, 2,11, 
23, 26-28 

— ‘Uthman b. IJijaz, quarters 
in HamEl,171, [100] 

— Ziyad, 166, [97] 
al-Baqara, 286, 38, 90 
al-Baqi*, cemetery in Medina, 29, 
30, 301, 103; —Baql* gate in 
Medina, 30 

al-Baqir, Imam, 62, 63, 67, see 
Mfcd al-Baqir. 

al-Bar, incarnation of the Deity, 
with the Druzes, 148, 149 
Barawafcb, town, 309, 109 
Bardesanes, heresiarch, 129n 
Barjawan, slave, 31 On 
Ibn Barka al-Jchdqttn, see 1’ a yyib, 
164, [97] 

R. al-Bcismala , 20n 
Abu Ba?Ir, ravn, 104, 1 
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Basra, 41, 72,n, 73, 132, 161, 234, 
302, 48,104 

BasrI = Imam ‘Abdu’l-lah, [95] 
Ibn al-Basrl — al-Mahdi, 41, 164, 
173, [96,102] 

batin wa zdhir, explained, 3 sqq.; 

— used as substantives, 3 
al-Batshatu'l-'iizma, 54, 55 
Baytu’l-Muqaddas, 87, see under 
Jerusalem. 

bayt NUrVl-ldh — Imam, 81, 83, 94 
Berbers, jazvra of—, 2In 
6id‘ a, bida 1, 3; — bida'uH-mub- 
tadiHn , 3 

K. Biharu'l-anwdr, 17n, 62, 07, 98, 
104, 105n, 107n, 108n, 116, 119n, 
121n 

Ibn Bistam, merchant in Sijilmasa, 
210, 211, 212, [124,125] 

Black Sea, 118 

” Book knowledge of, Hlmu'b 

Kitdb , 294, 97 

books, kutub, lost by al-Mahdl at 
Tatiuna, 197, 226, [115], 26,41 
Bosphorus, 311 
Bukhari, traditionalist, 103 
Bulanjar, town, 119, 120, 6, 7,12 
Burkin, 164n, 189, [110]; of. Ibn 
Barka, Tayyib. 

al-Buthanx, Zaydl Imam (d. 411/ 
1020), 142 
Butnon, wddl, 82 
Butrus (Petrus ?) Kisrft, 312,112 
Buyids, dynasty in Persia, 118 
Byzantine prov. in Africa, 160 
Byzantium, Rum, q.v., jazlra of, 
21n, 124; —kings of, 117, 118, 
311, 312,n 

Cairo, 30,n, 31,117n, 31 On 
caliph of Baghdad, 161, 171, 188, 
190, and passim. 

(she) camel, naqat, q.v., of Ya^yA b. 

Zakruya, 91, 109, [99] 

Caspian provinces, 71, 73 
“cells” of propaganda of Ismailism, 
76n 

Central Asia, Ismailis of, 118, 140, 
147 

China, jazvra of, 21n, 117n 
Chln-u Machin, 148 
Christians, 136; = Crusaders, 120, 
123, 311, 312; —in Egypt, 149; 
—in the service of al-Mahdl, 
41n; — of Najran, 296, 98 
Ciroessiuin, Qarqisiya*, q.v., 84n 
communistic ideas in Ismailism, 112 

21 


Constantinople, Qus^an^Iniyya, q.v. 
119, 120, 311,n, 312,n, 6, 7, 12, 
111 , 112 

Crusaders, 120, 123, 311, 312 
“curtain", sitr , acceptance of a 
follower from behind a —, 207,n, 
[ 122 ] 

da'a'imu'l-Islam = usttlu’d-din, 102 
K. Da'aHmu'VIaldm, 12, 139,n 
dafdtir, sacred books, 01, 166,n, 
[97] 

daftar , of Yahya b. Zakruya, 169, 
[99] 

Dahriyya, 135, 138 
ad-d&% min-nd ~ Mahdi, Imam, 
104 

ad-Dajjal, Antichrist, 69, 78, 80; 

— of, Mukhlid. 

Daliya (village on Euphrates), 83, 
84n, 86 

Daliyat Ibn Tawq, 83 
Damascus, Dimishq, q.v., 58, 77, 
81, 82, 91, 93, 117n, 106n, 166,n, 
167,n, 108, 170, 172, 190-192, 
207, 310, [98, 99, 101, 111, 112], 
111; —da% of, 192, [111] 
ddr hyjrat, “country of refuge”, 
236,n, 240, 241,262,277, 270,283, 
280, 294, 298, 303, 49, 53, 69, 82, 
84,93, 97, 100, 105,108, 111 
Das Avatar , 148n 
ad-Da*shI, rdwi, 101, 116, 29, 30 
K, Dast&ru'l-munajjimtn, 39 
Da’ud, David, q.v., 294, 98 
Abu Da’ud, traditionalist (d. 275/ 
888), 62 

Da’ud, Abu Sulayman, son of al- 
Mahdl, 46 

David, Da’ud, 294,98 
Abu’d-Dawaniq, i.e. Abbasid caliph 
al-Man^ur (136-168/764-776), 
234, 235, 48, 50 

da*wat Abl’l-Husayn, [97, 100,103] 

— ol-Kufa, [96] 

— Mijjriyan, 140 
—x Rasuli*l-lah, 4 

dawr Muhammad, 73 
Daylam, 33, 39, 71, 73, 117n, 116,n, 
120,241, 4,6,7, 12, 54 ;—jabal 
—, 6; —jazlra of, 21n 
Daylamites, cf. Buyids, 117, 118, 
123 

Dayr ‘agfuifo, 159, 160, [94] 
Dayru'z-zur, town, 84n 
Dhab, district in NVW. Africa, 227, 
42 
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Abu Dharr al-Ghiffari, r&wt, 305, 
107 

Dhikrawaih, 77n 

dhimma, 118n;— dhimmis, 117n, 
118 

Dhu’l-fiqSr, or Dhu’l-faqar, sword 
of ‘All, 6 

dhurriijyatu'l’Mahdv, 23,29, passim . 
Dimishq, see Damascus. 
din of Abraham and Muhammad, 
118 

Dindan, 132 

Druze literature, 147-152 
Druzes, 17, 39, 40n, 5In, 54,68,123, 
146-148; —books of, 147-162, 
234n; — doctrine of Xmamat, 148 
du'a’ (= da l wat) jadid, new re¬ 
formed religion, 1 

Dw‘5 J yawmi's-sabi, by al-Mu'izz, 
(246), 56 

Dualistic beliefs, in Ismoilism, 135 
du'dt Mahdi (gen.), 9 
Eastern gate, babu'shsharq, in 
Salamiyya, 176, [103] 

Egypt, Mi§r, q.v., 45, 77n, 79-82, 
87, 118, 163—165n, 107, 181, 182, 
193n, 194-198, 200,n, 207, 211, 
220, 224-226, 200, 265, 309, 312, 
[96, 98, 106, 113-116, 122, 123, 
125], 40, 42, 67, 109, 110, 112; 
— da% in, 194, 196, [113, 114]; 
— q&im bi-Miqr = chief dd\ 200, 
[ 121 ] 

Elburz mountains, 71 
“elders of the family of the Pro¬ 
phet”, 143 

Emessa = q.v., 159n 

Ephesian Sleepers, 297 
Epiphania = Hamit, q.v., 77n, 

169n 

epistle ofal-Mu'izz to the dd% of 
Sind, 27n, 140 

epistles of the Qarmatian leaders, 
quoted by Tabari, 47 
Euphrates, al-Furat, q t v„ 80, 83, 
84n, 172,181, [101,106] * 

Europe, 118, 123, 124 * 

Eve, 70; — “Mother Eve”, grave 
■ of, in Jidda, 180n 
“Expected One”, 287, (90) 
extremism, measures of al-Man^ur 
against, 139 

Fodak waVAwall, estate, 262, 282, 
61,87 

Fadt b. ‘Abdn-iah, Hoshimite in 
Salamiyya, 173, [101] 

2IB 


Fakhdash, banu —, 166, [97] 
Farghana (in Fare ?), 30 
Abu Farha, house of, 162, [95] 

K. cU-Farq bayna'l-firaq, 142 
F&rs, 41, 67, 28 
F&s, Fez, 308,109 
sl-FaglsI, 84 

fast, in the sense of “book”, 
“monograph”, 299 f n, 101 
Fathiyya, sect, 278, 83 
Fatima (daughter of the Prophet), 
29, 62, 99,100,102,110,116,118, 
154, 250, 252, 282, 6, 23, 24, 61, 
98; — descendants of, 260, 262,6, 
15, 24, 25, 87 

— bmt ‘Abdi’l-lah b. Mild b. 
Isma‘U, 33 

— — al-Haaan b. al-Husayn 
b. ‘All, 30Gn 

-— — al-IJusayn al-Athram 
b. al-Hasan b. ‘All, 306n 
Fatimid women, 202 
Fa^imiyyun (cf. Qa^iyyun), early 
name for the Ismailis, 80,n, 166n, 
168n, 170,n, 171, 172, 181, 61 
Abu’l-Fawaris Ahmad b. Ya'qub, 
d&l in Syria, epistle of, 19, 146 
Fay&ba, village near Salamiyya, 
171, [100] 

Fayd, village, 78 

K. al-Filvnsti by Ibn an-Nadlm, 74, 
76 

K. Fihristu'UMajdu 4 , 23 
Filisfcin, Palestine, q.v,, 165, [97] 
Firuz, chief dd% 41n, 47, 62, 77, 
189, 191, 192, 194-197, 206, 207, 
[110-115, 121, 122]; — bdbu'l- 

abwdb. 189, [110]; — proclaims 
himself an Imam, 197, [115] 
Franks, 124 

al-FurSt, Euphrates, q.v., 80, 83, 
84n, 172, 181, [101, 106] 

Ghadir (Khumm), 263, 70 
Abu Ghaflr, dd% 167, 169, 100, 
P3,94] 

ghdr AntSkiyya, 16 
al-Gharb, cf. Maghrib, 25, 67, 79; 
bilad —, 79 

Ibn Ghassan, ram, 100, 102, 113, 
17,20,22 

K. Ghdyatu'l-rnawdlid, 20 sqq., 22, 
23, 26, 60, 64, 50, 58, 117n, 144, 
151, 153, 154, 253n, 266n, 259n;. 

— text of an extract; 35-39 
ghayatu 'sh -shard'iHH-makhtuma, 243, 

54 
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Ghayl&n ar-Raba^I, or ar-Raya^I, 
165, [97] 

al-GhazaJl, 126, 136 

Gilftn, 117n 

Gog and Magog, 312 

Gospels, Injll, q.v., 121, 284, 26, 88 

Gujrat, 43n 

Habosh, Abyssinia, q.v., 117, 168, 
’4,6 

Abu Habasha, house of, 202, 203, 
[119] 

Habib b, Abl Thabit, rawi, 110, 25 
(Drum) Habib, wife of al-Qa’im, 44, 
189, [110] 

hadlths, prophetioal, described, 95- 
97 

Hafnada gate, in Salamiyya, 171, 
179n, [100] 

Haifa, 165n 

al-IJajjnj. b. Yusuf b. Matar al- 
-Hasib, astronomer, 251n 
al-Hakim bi-amri'l-l&h, Fatimid 
caliph (386-411/096-1021), 19, 
46, 56, 123, 139, 143-161, 309n, 
310n, 313n;—incarnation of the 
Deiijy (Druze belief), 148;—in¬ 
sanity of, 147 

Balab, Aleppo, q.v., 82, 84n, 169, 
160n, 161, [93, 95, 122] 

Hama, 77, 83-85, 169n, 160, 163, 
165, 170, 171, [94, 96, 97, 100, 
101]; = Epiphania, 77n, 150n 
Hamdan b. Mansur b. Jawshan, 
daughter of, 33 

Flamdan Qarmat, 47-49, 52, 69, 75- 
78 

Hamduya, ram, 128n 
Hamid b. al-'Abbas, da'l in Bagh- 
' dad, 164, [96] 

Hamldu’d-din Ahm ad b. ‘Abdi’l- 
-lali al-Kirmanl, Sayyid-nS, chief 
da\ author, 15, 19, 28, 46, 123, 
138, 142, 143, 145, 155 
Ijt&mza, uncle of the Prophet, 102, 
31 

— founder of the Druze sect, 
150, n 

— b. Hamrin, 103, 5 

Ibn al-Hanafiyya, Mtid b» 'All, q.v., 
(56, 163; 164, 305), 35, 38, (107) 
hanlf, 207,n 
al-hanifat, 74 
h-aq&Hq, works on, 4, 54 
haqiqat, 300 

KarcMm'l-Mahdl , 189, 100, 209, 222, 
[110, 111, 123,132] 


al-Harith b. a?-Zahir, Fatimid 
prince, 31 In 

Abu’1-Harr, or Jarud ? 29 

— — Bilal b. Furwa, 100, 
101 

Harran, town, 2In, 158; jazlrai of, 
[93] 

Harun, Aaron, 233, 276, 286, 290, 
291, 294, 296, 297, 209, 38, 47, 
82, 90, 94, 97, 99, 100, 101 

— b. Khamruya b. Ahmad b. 
Tulun, gov. of Egypt, 104n 

— ar-Rashld, Abbaaid caliph 
(170-193/786-809), 240,n, 248n, 
297n, 53 

al-H&runl al-Hasanl, of. al-But-h&ni, 
Abu’l-Husayn al-Mu’ayyad bi’l- 
-lah Ahmad b. al-Husayn, Zaydi 
Imam, 142 

Haruriyya, Kharijite seot, 272, 78 
Abu’l-Hasan = ‘All b. Abl T&lib, 
305, 310, [107, 111] 
gasan b. ‘All, Imam, 29, 54-56, 
105, 110, 248, 265, 296, 2, 35,69, 
98,99 

— — — = Imam ? 25 

— — — al-A^ghar, Ithna- 
-‘ashari Imam, 287, 288,91, 92 

— son of the sister of Ja‘far 
al-H&jib, 195, [114] 

— Kablru’d-dln,p»r of Sind, 43n 

— b. Mahbub, ram 118, 5 

— b. al.Mu‘adh, serv. of al- 
-Mahdl, 165, 171, [97,100] 

— b. Mhd, Ithna-‘ashaTi Imam, 
287 9l' 

— b. Nuh b. Yusuf b. Mhd of 
Broach (d. 939/1533), 14, 29, 
38, 46 

Abu*l-Hasan b. at-Tirmidhl, dd% 
157, 158, [93] 

Hasan b. uhht Ja'far, 195, [114] 
Hashim, 24 

“Hashimite’*— Imam, 116, 119, 
120 

Hashimites — Abbasids, Hashimiy- 
yun, 171-173, 178, * 186, 186, 

194, [100-102, 104, 108, 113]; 
of. band Hashim. 

— . = Fatimids, 34, 37, 82, . 

90, 107, 115, 119, 293 
Hatim b. Ibrahim al-Harith!, Say- 
' yid-nft, dtfl (d. 696/1199), 15, 23, 
117n, 107 

Abu Hatim ar-RazI, da% 15, 28, 
137,’ 138 
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hawdi “pool” (mystical), 239 , 52 
12. abfJdwiya, by al-Kirmanl, 19 
Ibn Hawqal, geographer, 79 
Ibn Hawshab, Abu’l-Qasim al- 
-Husayn b. al-E'arah, Mansuru’l- 
-Yaman, q.v., 13, i.8n, 38,n, 40, 
41n, 43, 50, 57, 71, 74, 94, 132, 
190. 197, 224, 225,n, 258;« 
Mansur, 13, 47, 88* 190, [115]; ~ 
AbiVl-Qiisim ad-dti'i bi*I-Yaman, 
37, 190, 197, 205, 211, 224, 225, 
[115, 121, 122,125], 40, 41 
hayakilu'n-Nur — Imams, (256), 64 
al-Haytham al-'Ijll, landlord, 75 
IS. (d-Hiddyalu'l-Atniriyya, 5 
hijtib, 56, 233, 293, 62; — wa bdb , 
253, {passim), 

hijra of the Prophet, 260, 67 
Himg, or IJoinjs (Emeasa), 93, 169,n, 
165,n, 160, 170, 190n, 306,n, [94, 
97, 99, 100], 107 
Hind, jazira of, 2In 
Homs, see Hims. 

Hudhayfa b. al-Yaman, 119, 120, 
* 6, 7, 12 

Hudhayl, band —, 166, [97] 
Hujayna, band —, 106, [97]. 
huQvb, 233, cf. hijdb, 
hivjjat — mystical '‘-witness”, 205 
Hurnroz, d&%, 34;—KisrA, 305, 107 
al-Hurratu’l-jVIalika, 21 
“IJusayn”, dffi in Lower Mesopo¬ 
tamia, 75 

—- , Druze concealed Imam 
“of the stock of al-Qaddah”, 
160 

al-Husayn b. Ahmad (b. ‘Abdfl- 
-lfih b. Mhd b. tsm5‘il). Imam, 
sumomed al-Muqtada, oraz-Zakl, 
father of al-Mahdi, 31, 35-43, 
45-47, 57, 50, 102, 255, 256n, 
257, 258, 307n, [95], 36, 63, 65; 
— his widow, 44, cf, mother of 
al-Mahdi. 

— b. Abroad b. Mfed b. 
Ism&'Il (in QhGyatu'l -mawdUd), 
151 

-— b. Ahmad b. Zakariyfi, 

al.Kufi, 200, eee under Abu 
'Abdi’l-lah ash-Shi‘1. 

—• b. f AlI, Imam, 37, 64, 

55, 100, 105, 110, 153, 238, 250, 
256, 288, 295, 296, 306, 2, 3, 24, 
25, 32, 35, 38, 51, 60, 64, 92, 98, 
99,107; — cnoldd of, 220 


Abu’l-Husayn b. al-Aswad, 

75n, 77, 80, 163-166, 168, 170- 
172, 176, 177, [99-101,104] 
al-Husayn b. al-Farah Ibn Haw¬ 
shab, dd%, 31, 258, 36,' 65; 
—see under Abu’l-Qasim and 
Ibn Hawshab. 

— b. IJamdan, Abbasid 
officer, 85 

— b. Mbd b. Isma‘11, 34, 
39 

— b. Zakruya, 60, 80, 89, 
90, 92,168n; —was young, 89; 

— see Abu Mahzul, §ahxbu’eb- 
-shama, 9akibu’l-khiil. 

Ibadi, 272, 78 
ibdfiat, (226), 40 

Ibdaf, 136; ad-Ibdu'u'l-ctfdal, 257, 
65; al-Ibdd'u'bawwal, 235, 49 
Iblls, 225, 262, 13, 40 
Ibrahim, Abraham, q.v., 18, 63, 
76, 93, 97,105 

— wa Muhammad, millat of, 
4; —dm of, 118 

— b. ‘Abdi’l-lah b. Mfcd b. 
Ismael, 30, 162, 165, [95, 97]; 

— awldd of, 105, [97] 

— b. al-Husayn al-Hamidi, 
Sayyid-nA—, dd*i (d. 667/II62), 
144 

— b. Mhd, Hashimite in 
Salamiyya, 172, [101] 

K, fl ibtid&'i'd-da'wati't^alihiyya 
(a=* Iftitdhu'd-dcfwa, q.v,), 10, 

(211), [125] 

Ibn Idris, rdvn, 110,25 
Idris, Sayyid-na (‘Imadu’d-din, 
dd% d. 872/1468), 4, 10, 13, 17, 
22, 20, 32, 37, 38, 50, 79, 129n, 
153—165n, 240n, 241n, 243n, 266n, 
275n, 297n, 301n 
— b. al-Husayn, 25 
Ifriqiyya, 74, 87, 200, 201, 205, 209, 
211, 220-222, 308, 309, [117, 
US, 121, 123, 124, 131, 132], 

32, 34,109 

K, Iftitahu*d-da*wa (comp. 346/ 
957), i; 2, 6, 7, 10, 12, 13, 14, 

33, 37, 47, 60, 62, 122, 197n, 
210—212n, 218n, 227n;—extract 
from, text, 40-46; translated, 
224r-231; of. also (211), [125] 

— — — hVl-MaghHb, 36 

ijmd\ qiyas , ra'y, 124 
Ikhshldid dynasty in Egypt, 81, 
166n 
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ikModn, brethren, here = followers, 
276n 

Ikkwdhw’s-safd, Ras&Hl —, 4, 33, 
36,n., 36,40,46,137,260-262,267, 
268; —of. under “ cw-BosaW. 
Ikijao, town in W. Afrioa, 216, [128] 
Ikiia.nl, slave of al-Mahdi, 216, 217, 
219, [128] 

al-%fonu'l-mastwr, 242, 246, 54, 57^ 
“Imam Isma'll”, grave of, in 
Salamiyya, 18 On 
al-Imdm qabla'l-MahdZ, 40 
al-Imum al-Qa’im bi-a/mri'l-lah, 69, 
see under al-Qa’im. 

Imam-Shah, dd% 43n 
Imamat, Druze ideas of, 148 
B, fi’l-Irmmiat', by Abu’LFawaris, 
19 

'Imran b. Surl^af b. Rustam, da% 
34 

c Inan b. Ibrahim, rdvn, 107,13 
incarnations of “Our Lord”, Druze 
ideas of, 149 

India, 117n, 148; — Ismailis of, 
148n; — (Hind) jazira of—, 21n; 
— Western, 140 

al-Injll, Gospels, q.v.; 121, 284, 26, 
88 

al-'Iqdaniyya, Qarmatian leaders 
in Bahrayn, 148n 

'Iraq, 44, 168, 161n, 166, 174, 181, 
312, [93, 97,102], 112; —Sawad 
of, [105] 

'Iraqi, 40 

'Iraqs, “both”—, 19 

'Isa, Abu'l-ljnsayn, aon Q f a i_ 

-Mahdl, 46 

— b. Maryam, Jesus, q.v., 19, 
246, 260, 270, 273, 278, 287, 
304, 56, 73, 76, 79, 83, 91,106 

— Nushari, Abbasid official, 79 
Isaac, Ishaq, q.v., 234, 280, 47, 90 
Is^aq b. Ya'qub, Isaac, q.v. 

K . al-Isldh , 138 

“Isma‘11”, a man taken for Isma‘11 
b. Ja'far in Basra, 236,104 
IsmS'Il II, Druze Imam, 160 

— the name of al-Mansur, Fatim. 
cal., q/y., 266, 72 

— b. Ibrahim, Ishmael, 16, 270, 
270, 286, 291, 293, 294, 38, 76, 
81,90,94,97, 99 

Isma'll b. Ja'far, Imam, 13,18,24, 
30, 32, 44, 66, 129, 146n, 166, 
232,n, 233-236, 237-239, 249, 
276-277, 290-293,n, 296, 290, 


298, 301,n, 302, 306n, 36, 38, 
47-49, 51, 53, 81, 94, 95, 98- 
101,103,104 

Isma‘11 b. Mhd b. Isma'll b. Ja'far, 
38, 39, 241, 54 
Isra'IlI, 7, 8 
istililalu'l-mahdrim, 40 
K. Istitdm’l-Imdm, 7-10, 21n, 28, 
3In, 33, 35n, 38-40, 42, 44, 45, 
47, 53, 68-00, 70n, 76n, 77,n, 
78-81,n, 82-84n, 86-fll, 94, 

186n, 189,n, 10On, 194n, 197n, 
202n, 248n, 307n, 308n; —extraat 
from, text, [93-107]; — trans¬ 
lation of, 161-183 
Italy, 207n 

K. ItliMtu’l-ImcEmcii, 7 
ifldq bs religious authority, 240 
'if rat> expression explained by QadI 
Nu'man, 108, 15 
Jabalu’l-An^ariyya, 169n 

— ’s-Sumaq, 169, [94] 

Jabir b. *Abdi'l-lah al-Ansarl, rawi, 
03,117n, 266, 267, 270,64,73,76; 

— vision of, 266 sqq, 

Jabir al-Ju‘fl, rdun, 117n, 121, 26 

— b. Zayd al-Ju'fi, the same as 
the preceding ? 253,n, 264, 62 

Jacob, Ya'qub, q.v., 277, 296, 303, 
84, 99, 104 

Abu Ja'far — Mhd al-Baqir, q.v., 
128n 

— — = Ahmad §u'luk, slave, 
190, 222, [i'll, 132] 

Ja'far b. 'Ali al-IIajib, 184, 186, 
[107, 110]; — aee under Ja'far 
al-Hajib. 

— al-Hajib, slave of al-Mahdi, 
7, 8, 10,11, 41n, 44, 164, 167,n, 
183, 186, 186, 188-190, 193- 
196,198,199,201,203,205-213, 
216, 218-222, 227n, [97, 98, 
107-109, 111—116, 118, 119, 
121-126, 129-132]; — son of 
maternal aunt of—, 176n 

Abu Ja'far al-Jazarl, slave, 190, 
222, [110, 111, 132] 

Ja'far b. Mansuri’l-Yaman, 16, 17, 
18, 28, 36n, 04, 131, 238, 257, 
275n, 52, 64 

Abu Ja'far Mlid b. Ahmad al- 
-Baghdadl, official, 221, 222, [132] 
Ja'far b. Mhd b. Isma'll, 38, 241, 
54 

— — — a?-$adiq, Imam, 13, 
16,29,30,66, 68,100,102n, 103, 
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104, 106, 107,n, 118, 121, 128, 
133,139,146a, 146n, 149, 233- 
238, 240, 266, 273, 276-278n, 
280, 281, 288-293, 295-297,n, 
301-303, 306,n, 1, 3, 5, 9,13, 
16,26,30,31,36,47-51,59,73, 
79, 81-85,92-96,98-100,103, 
104,107;—descendants of, 220 
rTa'far ns-$udiq, 48, 50, 51, see 
Ja*far b. Mhd. 

(Abu) JVfar fci'luk al-Hujib, 190, 
222, fill, 132] 

Ja‘far at-Tnyyar, 102,n, 31 

— b, ‘tTbayd (al-Jazari ?), 209, 
[123] ^ 

R. al-Jnmi'a, synopsis of the Enc. 

Ikhwanu's-saf&t 35n, 258,n, (65) 
i?. Jdmi'atu'l-J 35n, 36n 
nUJdmVa min ar-Ras&Hl = Ras&Hl 
Ikhwani*a-safa , 65 
Janniiha, town and port in S.W. 
Persia, 70 

Abu Jarud = Abu’1-Harr ? raun, 
lOOn, 101, 29 

al-Jarud b. Rayyah, 287,91 
ftl-Jawbarl, historian, 128 
Jawdhar, Ustadh, slave, 11, 12, 
154n, 233n, 263-206, 273, 274,n, 
70-72,79 

jaz(Viru*l-ar$ t 100; — 12, described, 
20n-2ln 

Jedda (Jidda), 180n 
Jerusalem, Baytu’l-Muqaddas, q.v., 
165n. 283 

Jesus, son of Mary, see *Ts& b* 
Maryam. 

Jewish executioner in Salamiyya, 
173, cf. Ibn an-Naddaf. 

— pate in Salamiyva, Babti’l- 
-Yahud, 173, [1021 

— influences in Ismailism, 122 
Jfbillit’d-DayUun, 6 

Jibri’il, 115, 291,28,95 
Jidda (Jedda), 180n 
Jiyad (or Jiyiida) b. al-Khash‘amT, 
da% 158, 159, [93] 
jhyn, 117, 118 

Joseph, YuBiif, q.v„ 277, 297, 303, 
62, 99, 104 

Joshua, Yusha* b, an-Nun, q.v,, 
233, 270, 276, 286, 290, 294, 290, 
47, 76, 82, 94,97, 99,100 
Jundab, rtitm, 267-271, 305, 73-77, 
107 

Ka‘ba, 38, 107n, 110 

al-Kabsh, post, 286, 296, 38, 90, 99 


Abu Kabeha, band —, 235, 302, 48, 
104 

R, al-Kdflya fVr-radd ■ 'aWl-Haruni 
al-'Basanl, 19, 142, 144, 155 
Kafr Tab (?), 160,n, [94] 
Kafrabhum (K-f-r-q-w-m), 159,n, 
[94] 

K, KalcmiPir t 10, 299n 
Kalb, band —, 91, 160n 
kalimatu'Uikhtti#, 275, 81 
halimatu'l-lah = Imamat, 239,53 
Kalwadha, village near Baghdad, 
48, 59, 76 

K. Kanzu'Uwalad, 144 
Karbala, Kerbela, 305, 107 
kashf, 244, 246, 247 
K. aUKashf (li-Ja'far b. Mansuri’l- 
-Yaman), quoted, 250, 209n, 64 
K, Kashfu'l-astdTy history, by Jaw- 
bari, 128 

al-ka&hfatu'l-ula and uhhra, 54 
Kashi (IT. ar*Rij<U), 128,n, 129 ' 
Katama: country, 198, 200, 205- 
207, 211, 212, 210, 217, 220-222, 
226, [110,116,117,121,122,125, 
129, 131]; —insurrection, 221, 
[132]; — tribesmen sent to Sala¬ 
miyya, 198, 226, [116], 42 
Katamiyyun, [116, 122, 125, 127, 
132], 42 

Kawkawa, Kiikwa (?), 262, 69 
Kawthar, well, symbol of ‘‘Alt, 
239n, 245, 56 
Kaysaniyya, sect, 69 
Ibn al-Kayyal, Ahmad, 33 
al-Ka?im, cf. Musa b. JVfar, 237n 
Kazirun, town, 33 
Kerbela, Karbala, 305, 107 
Khabfir, stream, 84n 
Khadfja (bint Khuwaylid), 102, 
295, 31,98 

al-kkadm of Palmyra, 181, [105] 
hhalat Ja'far al-H&jib, son of, [110. 
132] 

Abu Khalid, raw I, 128n 
khalifatu'l-ldh = Imam, 90 
khalifas (7), 290,93 

— , three, of Mhd b. Isma'U, 
Druze idea of, 151 

Khalij, baladu’l-, cf. Bosphorus, 111 
Ibn KhalJik&n, 32 
al-khalqu*l-akhar 9 232, 47, 53 
khardj, [123] 

Kharijl, Kharijite, 09, 70, 107; 

— used as an abusive term, 188n, 
[1091 
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Kharijites, 272,10, 11 
Khdtvmni'Lwasiyyin, 75 
al-Khat^ab, Sayyid-na (dd% d. 

633/1138), 20-22, 66, 144 
Abu’l-Rhatt&b, heretic, 292, 95, 96 
Khaftabiyya, sect, 69,128 
Khawarij, Kharijites, q.v., 272, 10, 
11 

-“al-Khayr”, surname of Ahmad b. 

‘Abdi’l-lah b. Mhd b. Ism., 31, 40 
Khazar, 117,118,123,4,6; — jazwa 
of—,21n 

khizdnatu'l-Mahdi, [ 100 ] 

Khorasan, see Khuras&n, 
khums money, 187, [109] 

Khurasfin, Khorasan, 241, 279, [93], 
84 

Khur&sSnl, localMahdl, 111 
Khurbatu’l-Bijan, village in Syria, 
82n 

Khurram-diniyya, seot, 135 
Khuzist&n, province, 31, 41, 67, 
71, 76, 167n 
Khwarizm, 34, 39 
kitdb = ‘All, 269, 75 
al-Kitdb — Coran, 90 
Kitdb ft ibtidd'i dawlcdi*f,-Tdlibiyya 
= Iftitahu'd-da'tya, 211, [125] 
Kitdb Mansdr {al~Jawdhari) = Sirat 
Jawdhar, 266, 72 
Kirman, dd% in, 142 
al-Kirmanl, Sayyid-na Hamidu’d- 
dln, dd% 123, 138, 142,’ 143, 146, 
165 

Kisra Hurmuz, 305, 107 
knowledge, hidden, cf. cd- Hlyrwfl- 
-maatur , 242, 246, 54, 57 
Kufa, 37, 61, 72,n, 73, 77, 83, 86, 
119n, 128,132, 163,164, 206, 306, 
[96,115, 121], 2, 107; — dd% of, 
206, [121]; —mosque in, 106,n; 
— Sawad of, 48, 91 
Kukwa, or Kawkawa (?), town, 
262,69 

M. Kurd-*All, Professor, 166n 
kutub U'l-Mahdi , lost at T&fruna, 
197, 226, [115], 26,41 
La‘b, slave woman, 176-178, [103- 
104] 

labour, agricultural, in L. Mesopo¬ 
tamia, 72 
Abu Lahab. 18 

al-Layth =‘A1! b. ‘Abdtt-lah b. 

M^d b. Isma'il, 33, (34?) 
Abu’l-Layth, son of Mbd b. ‘Aziza, 
196, [llfl 


Lot, Lutf289, 294, 303, 93, 97, 105 
Lydda, near Ramla, 166n 
K. Ma'&Umu'l-Mahdi, 13n, 97 
Ma‘arratu , n.N'a t man, town in Syria, 
84, 169,n, [94] 

R. Mabdsimu'l-nvuba&hardt, 19 
Madina, Medina, 29,148,161,180n, 
236n, 240, 241, 286, 2Q7n, 299, 
301, 303, 53, 89, 103,106 
— gate in Damascus, 166 
Maghrib (of. Gharb), 13, 23, 32, 
67, 68, 61, 71, 87, 110, 118, 186, 
196, 196, 206, 207, 211, 213, 222, 
227, 260, 272, 303, 307, 308, 312, 
[114-116,122,125,126], 6,25,27, 
28, 32, 36, 37, 42, 66, 105, 108- 
110, 112, 113 

Magions, religion of, 77n, 123 
Mahdi = Messiah in general, 17n, 
36, 60-66, 58,-62-65, 89, 92-94, 
97-104, 109-111, 113-115, 117, 
122,130, 204, 205,246, 258,261,9, 
13, 14, 17, 18, 20, 21, 23, 24, 26, 
27,29,31,54-56,65,68; -Imam, 
56, 68; — Mahdt-nd, 114, 27; 
— Mahdi as dynasty of Imams, 
61, 115, 122; —several, * adad , 
29; —twelve Imams rmn dhur* 
rtyyati'l-Mahdft, 100, 101, 29; 

— wal man ba'da-foa, 29 

al-Mahdi, Abbasid caliph (158-169/ 
775-785), 161n 

al-Mahdi bi’l-lah, Patimid caliph 
(207-322/909-934), 6, 7, 9-14, 
20, 22, 23, 28, 29, 31,n, 32, 
37-41,n, 42, 46-61, 63-66, 70n, 
71, 75,n, 79,n, 80, 86-88, 90, 93, 
94, 99, 102, 105-108, 111, 119, 
130, 132, 142, 144, I45n, 146, 
148-166,162-108,170-178n, 181- 
222, 224-231, 238, 242n, 258-207, 
272-274, 303n, 307n, 308n, 313n, 
[95,96,98,100,101,103,106-133], 
1-4,6-9,14—17,19,20,22-25,29, 
33,34,40-45, 51, 65-67, 69-73, 
78, 79; — M bayt— t 173, 170, 
179, [102, 103, 105]; — called 
Ahmad or Sa‘id (according to 
Dnizes), 150; — aba'imrnat min 
waladi-hif 14, 16; — al-a'immat 
min naglirhi, 23 ; — brother of —, 
44, 68, 69, 166,171,173,189, [97, 
102, iioi cf. under Abu M3jd; 
brothers daughters,44,189, [110] ; 

— brother’s descendants, atbldd, 

band, 106, 173, [97, 102]; 
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— cousin, deported to ‘Iraq, 44, 
174, [102]; — daughters of al- 
-Mahdl, two, 44, 189, [110]; 

— disguised as an Abbasid, 185, 

[108]; — disguised as a descend¬ 
ant of 'Aqil b. Abl 48; 

— dress of, 212, [125]; —guar¬ 

dian of ed-Qa’im, 28; — /taram, 
family, of, 189, 190, 209, 222, 
[110, 111, 123,132]; —hvpjat of 
al-Qn’im, 149, 150n; — jdriya of 
(La‘b), 176, [103]; —mother 

of—,44, 189, [110]; — qa?r of, 
173, 176-177, [102, 103]; — 

uncle’s descendants, 44, 165, [97]; 
— S a/Idu’l-Khayr as his real 
namo, 37, 38; —the Seventh 
Nafiq (Druze ideas), 152; — 
fawd’if (followers) of, 171, 205, 
[100, 121]; — umm —, see 

"mother of”. 

al-Mahdl, Ithna- e asharL Imam, 98, 
238,51 

Mahdl b. Hunnuz, dd% 34,n, 35n, 78 

Mahdi-ism, 50 sqq.; — = the same 
as the Imamat, 51, 53, 55 

Mahdiyya, town, 30n, 32, 186, 262, 
263, 265, 272, 307, 308, [108], 
69-71, 78,109 

Abu Mahmud, or Abu Mhd, 92, 
see Zakruya b. Makduya. 

Mahruya, 77n 

Abu Mahzfil, al-Husayn b. Zak¬ 
ruya, q.v., or Qabibu’l-khal, q.v., 
or 5abibu t sh-sb5>ina, q.v., or al- 
-Qarmatl, q.v., 44, 60, 80,n, 

87, 163, 165-175, 177, 179, 182, 
[93, 96-102, 106] j —denies his 
being a Qarmatfon, 182, [106]; 

— name explained, 80n 

ma'idat Suleyman, 16 

K. al-Majdlis li-Sayyld-nA Hatim 
b. Ibrahim, 23, U7n; —extract, 
text, 107—113; —translated, 305— 
313 


K. al-Mnjalis wa'Lmusayardt, 12, 
13 

MajlisI, see under Bihdru'Uanwdr, 
17n 

at-Majisti, Almagest, q.v., 251,n, 

61 


X. Majmu'u't-tarbiyat, 19, 21n, 146 
ma'khUdh t alay~hi t [112] 

Makhzum, banu —, 128 
Makka, see Mekka. 


Ibn Abi Malahif al-Yamani, dd% 
211, [125] 

Abu’I-MaUh, ram, 24 
Malik, banu —, 166, [97] 

— b. §ahhar al-Hamdani, rawl, 
, 119, 6 

al-Ma’mun, Abbasid caliph (198- 
218/813-833), 33, 35, 36,n, 250- 
252, 282-285,n, 60, 61, 86-89 
K. al-Manaqib U-ahl bayt, 13 
Mani, heresiaroh, 136 
Maniohaean influences in Ismailism, 
137n 

Manichaeans, 135 

Man§ur = Mahdl (in the Yaman), 
94, 111 

al-Man$ur, Abbasid caliph (133- 
158/754-776), 234, 277, 278n, 
301,n, 82,103 

— Fatimid cal. (334-341/ 

946-953), 64, 65, 109-111, 114, 
139,n, 187, 100, 19G, 203n, 
222, 264, 274, 285n, 8, 71, 72, 
79, 80; —incarnation of the 
Deity, Druze idea, 148; —mea¬ 
sures against Shi‘ite extremists, 
139; — name — Iema'Il, 266, 
274, 72, SO 

— = Ibn Hawshab, q.v., 

36 

Mansur al-Jawdharl, 11, 266, 72 
. —■ b. M^d b. ‘Aziza, AbiVl- 

-Layth, (195), [114] 
Mansuru’l-Yaman, Ibn Hawshab, 
q.v., Abu’l-Qasim, q.v., 13, 47, 
88, 196, [115] 

Mansuriyya, town, 203, [119] 
Maqam Ibrahim, in Mekka, 116 
maqamdt, spiritual' ranks, 244, 55 
Ma’rib (town in Yaman), 312,112 
vntfrifat bi'n-nurdniyyat , 73,74, 77 
ma'rifatu 7-/j igab, 62, 63 
Ibn Marjana, 306,107 
al-Marwa, in Mekka, 107, 13 
al-Marwardl, 220, [131] 

X. cil-JVIasabih ith bdti 1 l-Ima?nat > 

19, 143 

Mashriq, 110,113 

Mashruqan ( = Abi Gargar), canal, 
157n 

al-MasIh — Jesus, q.v., 73, 93 
masjidu'l-Mazaz in Damascus, 166n 
Masonic lodges, 133 
wiaVitowffin, 292, 96 ; 

Ma^yaf, village, 159n 
al-Mawatl, rebellion of, 207, [122] 
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“mawlay as-sayyid”, surname of 
Abu ‘Abdi’l-lfih ash*Sh!% 217, 
[129] 

al-Maymun, epithet of lama'll b. 
Ja'far, 232,47 

Maymun b. Ghaylan b. Bidar b. 
TVflhmn b. Salman al-Earsi, 233, 
47 

— al-Qaddah, 133,163, 156, 
233, 236n, 47, 49 
Mazandaran, 30, 117n 
Mazd&kite influences in Ismoilism, 
136, 137n 

Mazza, village near Damascus, 
166,n, [98] 

Mazzatu’l-Aba‘1, village near Da¬ 
mascus, 166, [98] 

Medina, Madina, q.v. 

Mekka, Makka, 39, 70n, 72n, 107,n, 
116,n, 128n, 148, 200, 211, 237, 
279,n, 280, [122,125], 84 
M-F-H-S-*, 266, 64 
men of God = Imams, 284 
Mesopotamia, 19, 39, 44, 69, 76, 
132; —-Lower, or Southern,41,60, 
71,72,74; —Upper, or Northern, 
80, 81, 168n f 169. Cf. ‘Iraq. 

Ibn Midrar, 32, 33, see Alisa' b. 
Midr&r. 

Mihnaf b. ‘Abdfl-lah, ravn, 115, 23 
mihrdb of God = Imam, 276, 291, 

81,94 

Mihrawaih, Mihruya, Mihrwaih, 77n 
minbar of Sulayman, 120,16 
Misr, see under Egypt. 

— capital of Egypt, 194, [113]; 

— sahib of, 104, 225, [113], 41 
mUhdq , 298,101 

Mithra, 77n 

Monastery of Sparrows, Dayr 
e Agfmin, q.v., 169, 160, [94] 
Moses, Musa, q.v., 120, 121, 233, 
260, 270, 286, 291, 294, 299, 303 
■ Mu'&wiya, Omayyade caliph (41- 
60/661-680), 148 

— (II) b. Yazld b. Mu‘- 
awiya, Om. cal. (64/683), 282, 
87 

al-mubarak al-maymun, epithets of 
Isma'Il b. Ja‘far, q.v., 23SJ, 47 
al-Mubdi'u’l-Awwal, 136 

— ’l-Haqq, (247), 57 
Mudlij, 34 
al-Muhallab, 120, 12 
Muhammad the Prophet, 19, 96, 

106 110, 112, 116, 118, 234, 


235, 244-247, 261, 260, 266- 
270, 200, 294, 295, [93, 133], 2, 
4, 5, 7,12,17,19, 23, 32, 47, 48, 
55-57, 60, 67, 69, 70, 73-76, 94, 
97,98; — “seal of the prophets ”, 
260; — “Mhdibn ‘Abdi’Uah", 
as called by the Druzes, 140 

Muhammad, the second and the 
fifth concealed Imams of the 
Druzes, 160 

— walad La‘b, 176, [103] 

Abu Mfcd — al-Mahdi, 202, 227, 
[119], 43 

— — the brother of al-Mahdi, 
44, 49, 68-61, 79n, 166, 171, 
[97, 100]; cf. under al-Mahdi, 
brother of. 

Abu Mfrd (al-Kufi), dd% (beg. iii/ 
ix o.), 158, [93] 

— — — — , or Abu Mah¬ 
mud, q.v., ZalcariyS. b. ai- 
-Mahdl, q.v., or Zakruya b. 
Mahduya, q.v., 60, 02, (158), 
163, 164, [93, 96,97] 

— — ad-Da'I (ofPatimiyyun), 
in Abu Mahzflrs forces, 169, 
177, [99,104] 

Mfcid b. 'Abdi’l-lSh, as the Druzes 
call the Prophet, 149 

— — — — b. Mhd b. Isma'¬ 
il, the second concealed Imam 
(as in al-Azhar ), 46; — name 
claimed by Yaijya b. Zakruya, 
02 

— — — — , Abu’l-Qasim, 

32,,66, see under al-Qa’im. 

— — — — b. §alih, desc. 

of Abbasids, 161,n, [94, 95] 

— — — — b. Yahya, 

name claimed by Yahya b. 

Zakruya, 92 

Mhd b. Ahmad = Abu ‘All al- 
IJaklm, 31 

— — — “shaykh”, 176,n, 

[103] 

— — — (= Sa'id), 26On 

— — — sss Sa'Idu’I-Khayr, 

32n, 37, 38,n, 40, 41 ,n, 42, 43, 
48 (?), 49, 57, 69, 61, 163 

— — — b. Zahariy a, Abu’l- 

* Abbas, q.v., brother of Abu 
‘Abdi’l-lah ash-Shl'i, 116, 189, 
197, [110]' 

Mfed b. * All, Ibn al-Henafiyya, q.v,, 
(66, 163, 164, 305), 35, 38, (107) 
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Mhd b. Abl ‘All ad-Da% Abu’l- 
•Husayn, da*S’d-d«‘d$, 106, [114] 

-L ‘All b. al-Husayn, al-Baqir, 

Imam, q.v., 306, 107 

--Musab. Ja'far, 285, 

280, 89 

— b. 'All, al-Qa’im, mo, 37 
-‘Aziza, 176-178, 189, 193, 

196, [103,104,110,112,114] 

-Abl Bakr Ibrahim, Abu 

Hamid, Farldu’d-dln ‘A$$ar 
Nishapurl, Persian poet, 24 In 

— al-Baqir, Imam, 63, 117n, 121, 
128n, 129, 133, 253,n, 254,n, 
260, 275, 306, 62, 63, 67, 81, 
107 

— Baqir b. Mhd TaqI MajlisI, 62, 
97, 98 

— b. Da’ud b. al-Jairah, 74 

—* b. ad-Dayrajl, Abbas, official, 
180,[105] 

— b. al-Hanafiyya, see Mhd b. 
‘All. 

— b. al-Hasan b. Mhd b. ‘All 
ar-RiiJa, 286, 90 

Mhd b. Isma‘11 b, Ja'far, Imam, 9, 
IOxl, 28, 30, 32, 38, 39, 46, 48, 49, 
64, 56, 67, 68, 70, 78, 91, 92, 04, 
128-130, 133, 141, 144-146, 140- 
151, 154n, 155, 232-234, 230,n, 
237, 240-248, 276,n, 277,n, 290,n, 
293n, 296, 297,n, 303, 36, 47, 
49, 53-58, 82, 99, 100, 105; 
— hujjat of, 296, 99 
Mhd b. Ja'far, 237, 279, 280, 50, 84 
Abu Mhd al-Kuf!, da% early iii/ix c., 
168, [93] 

— — — — 168n, 163, 

[96], see under Zakruya b. 
Mfthduya; —sons of, 165, [97] 

Mhd b. Mhd al-Yamani, author of 
the Sira of Ja'far, 10, 184, 185, 
203, 220, [119, 131] 

— AUQfVim, 263,70,73, see under 
al-Qa’im. 

— aa-Sa'Id, uncle of al-Mahdl, 
17 6n, 308n 

— b. Salam, rdw %, 121, 16, 18 

— b. Sulaymiln, Abbasid general, 
83, 86, 90, 174n, 176,n, 176, 
179-181, [102, 103, 105, 106]; 
— his report, 84-86 

— b. Tahir al-Horithl, Sayyid- 
-na, da% (d. 584/1188), 10 

— b. Zakruya, Abu’l-'Abbas, 
dax 61. 80, 163,n, 165, [96,97] 


Mhd b. Zayd, da% author of JC. 

al-Baldgh, 249, 59 
Muhammadlyya, sect, 279,84 
Muhsm, Akhu —, historian, 27, 45, 
74 

Mu'ill, incarnation of. the Deity, 
Druze idea of, 148, 149 
al-Mu'izz li-dini'l-ldh, Fatimid 
caliph {341-366/953-976), 27n, 
102, 140, 151, 187, 190, 196, 203, 
205, 238, 246-247, 264, 313n, 
[109,110, 114, 119, 121], 20, 51, 
56, 57, 71; — epistle to the da*® 
of Sind, 166; —incarnation of 
the Deity (Druze idea), 148; — as 
a rdtm , 102,20 
R. al-Mujizatu'l-hdjlya , 7 
Mukhlid b. Kay dad, Abu Yazld, 
Dajjal, rebel, 64, 139, 262, 272, 
274, 8, 69, 78, 80 

al-Muktafl, Abbasid caliph (289- 
296/902-908), 82, 86, 89, 172n, 
180n 

Mu'mir b. Sa*Id b. Abl ‘Arufa, 
rdim, 24 

R. Muntaza'uH-alckbdr, 14 

Muqan, district, 117n 

Muqatil b. Sulayman, rdtvt, 299, 

101 

al-Muqtada, surname of al-ljusayn 
b. Ahmad, Imam, (235, 260n), 
267,63 

al-Mur<Ji, Messiah, 102, 22 
Mu‘rld» band —, 160, [97] 

Murta^a, {— ‘All), 268, 75 
MusS, cf. Moses, 16, 47, 67, 76, 90, 
94, 97, 98, 101 

— b. Ahmad, a Shi‘ite, 262, 69 

— b. Ja'far, 7-th Ithna-'ashari 
Imam, 65, 233n, 236,n, 237,n, 
238, 239, 280, 281, 282n, 296- 
297n, 49, 50-52, 85, 86, 99; 

— hijdb for Mhd b. Isma'il, 230, 
49; —sumamed al-Ka^im, 33; 

— sumamed ar-Rida (?), 237n, 
50 

— 1?abib, physician to al-M&n- 
sur and al-Mu'izz, comes from 
W&ri in Maghrib, 190, [110] 

— , Abu Talib, son of al-Mahdl, 
45 

Ibn Abl Mu$&hhiff merchant in 
Salamiyya, 177, 178, [103,104] 
muqalla in M&hdiyya, 262, 272, 69, 
80 

al-Musayyib, ram, 110, 25 
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Muslim, slave, 207, 208, 214, 215, 
218, 219, [122,127,130] 

Abu Muslim (Khurasan!), 63n 
Mustafa (the Prophet), 263, 268, 
70, 76 

mustahaqg. Imam —, 269, 68 
al-Muflta‘lI, Fatimid caliph (487- 
495/1094-1101), 5 
Musta'Iians, seot, 21 
al-Mustansir bi'l'ldh, Fatimid caliph, 
(427-487/i036-1094), 4, 6, 23, 
38n, 38 

mmtaqarr wa muatawda 64-63 
mu$tawda‘ t 233,n; — mustawda, 1 ' 
amri-hi t explained, 154n, 233n, 
47; — mustawda* li’l-Mahcfc, 

(162), [96] 

Mu'tadd b. Mbd b. Jazar, rebel, 64, 

8 

al-Mu*tadid, Abbasid caliph (279— 
289/892-902), 86, 172,n, 173, 
180,n, [101,105,106] 

Mu*taziUte leanings of al-Mahnun, 
260n 

mutirrm , 244, 55 

al-Muftalibl, 182n, 202, 205-207, 
209, 212, 220, [119, 121-123, 
131]; — Ibn al-Muftalibl, [125] 
an-Nabd 7 u'l- l azim } 268, 75 
Ibn an-Naddaf at-Tadmuri, Jewish 
executioner, 173n, 179, [105] 

Ibn an-Nadlm, historian, 74 
Nafsi hull) 136 
Nahrayn, district, 75 
Najran, Christians of, 295, 98 
ndqa, she-camel of Yahya b. Zak- 
ruya, 91,169, [99] 

B. an-NagduH-khafi (Druze), 150n, 
16 In 

Narjls, slave woman, 287n 
an-Nasafl, dd% 138 
an-Na^ir, surname of Imam ‘Abdu’l- 
-lab b. Mhd b. Isma/Il, 30 
Na^iri Khusraw, 10 
Na9lru*d-dln TusI, 117n 
Na^rani, 4 

Nasraniyya, Christians, q.v., Ill, 

112 i. 

Nafiq t the Seventh, 17, 149, 232,n, 
■ 243n, 244, 29On, 49, 55; — 
potential Qa*im, 246, 57; •— 
Sixth, 140; — aUMursal, Mhd, 

49 

Naysabur, Nishapur, q.v., 30, 241n, 
54 


Negro slaves (Zinj), importation of 
to ‘Iraq, 72; —insurrection of, 
72 

Negroes, jazvra of, 2In 
Nihawand, town, 33, 241n 
Nile, Nil, 261, 68 
Nishapur, Naysahur, 30, 241,n, 54 
Nizar b, al-Mustan^ir, 5 
Nizarls, 56 

Noah, Nub, 18, 239, 245, 260, 262, 
270, 303, 304, 56, 60, 76, 106; 
— Arlc of, 304,106; — shank 1 at of, 
303, 105 

Nudar, banu —, 108, [99] 

Ibn Nufayl, raw S, 24 
Nub> see Noah. 

Nu*man b. AkhI Isma‘11 b. an- 
-Nu'man, dd% 84, 85 
— b. Mhd, Abu Hanlfa, at- 
Tamlml, “QiLdi” (d. 363/974), 
0, 12, 13, 16, 18, 19, 28, 33, 37, 
61, 02, 63, 66, 97-102, 104, 
100-109, 111, 115, 116, 119, 
120, 122, 139, 141, 211, 224n, 
22Sn, 231n, 313n, [125] 
nuqaba*— dignitaries, 275, 276 
nurdniyyat, 267, 272; of. ma'rifat. 
an-Nuru'Uawwal, 62 
Niiru'l-l&h) 74 
Nusayri beliefs, 234n 
Nu^ayrlB, 147; cf. Alawites. 
NuwayrI, historian, 48, 40, 78 
Oholla, port, 72n 

Omayyads, 107, 110, 114, 115, 117. 
“One hock and one shepherd”, 
Fatimid ideal, 115, 118, 119, 
121n 

Orontes, river, 77n 
Palestine, Filisten, q.v., 165, [97] 
Palmyra, Tadmur, q.v., 173, 179, 
181, [102,105] 

Papacy, 133, 135 

Persia, 19, 21n, 44, 48, 49, 67, 70, 
140, 147, 168; —jazlra of, 2ln; 
— South —, 49; —SW, 70; — 
Western, 19, 44 
Persian Gulf, 72n 

— “influences” in Ism&ilism, 

136 . 

— nationalistic movement, 
129n 

Pedros (?), Butrus, q.v., — Kisra (?), 
312,112 
Plato, 135 

Prayers, esoteric (for Saturday), by 
al-Mu ( izz, quoted, 246, 56 
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prolongation of the Last Day* for 
the sake of the Mahdl, 114 
Ptolemy, 2Bln 
Pythagoras, 10 

“al-Qadd&b" (the father or the 
son ?), 141, 163, 154,n, 38 
Ibzx al-Qaddah, 22, 94, 104, 127n; 

see ‘Ahdu’l-iah b. Maymun. _ 

Q@4l Nu'm&n, sea under Nu‘man b. 

Ibn al-Qadlm, ‘Abdu’l-lah, Aghlabid 
official, 221, [132] 

Qadiaiyya, 78 

al-QahTamon, see Abu Ya'qub. 
ad'ids t in the troops of Abu 'Abdi’l- 
-lah ash-ShI% 218, 219 
QtL’im (generally), 41n, 60, 51, 101, 
106, 107n, 110, 119a, 232, 239, 
240, 243, 244n, 246, 247, 52; 
— explained, 10 In; —■ cil-a'wimat 
min-hu, 24-25; — dl Muhammad, 
7, 31; — min~nd t 3, 5, 16, 29; 
min walad Fdpima, 6; — Qa'imu- 
~na t 7 

al-Qa’im bi-am'i'Uldh, Abu’l-Qaskn 
Mh d b. ‘Abdi’l-lah, Fatimid 
caliph (322-334/934-946), 12, 

20, 31, 32, 45, 50, 51, 53, 64, 67, 
68, 61, 88, 101, 144, 146, 151- 
154n, lG4n, 186, 187, 189-192, 
196, 197, 199, 203, 204, 207, 
208, 212, 214, 216, 217, 219, 
220, 222, 224-226, 229, 230, 
258-266,n, 272, 273n, 303n, 

307n, 30Sn, [109-112, 114, 115, 
117, 120, 122, 125-133], 40, 41, 
44,45,66-73, 78-80; — incarna¬ 
tion of the Deity (Druze idea), 
148; —mother of, 40, 44, 186, 
[108]; — name, real, ‘Abdu’r- 
Buhmiin, 50; —not the son of 
al-Mohdl, 23-24; —son of ‘All, 
the fourth concealed Imam, 
37; — his wife, Umm Habib, 44, 
180,[110] 

al-q&'im bi-Misr =» hujjat ? 2O0,n, 
[ 121 ] 

al’QfVimu'l-kulli, 243, 54 
— 232, 47 

Qa'im yaivmi'l-qiydma , 246,56 
Qarafa, 3 On 

Qaramita, Qarmatians, real, 70,n, 
86; —supposed to be, [98, 106] 
Qarmat, Hamdan, 47-50, 69, 132 
Qarmatl, used as an abusive term 
in Xsmaili works, 7 On 


al-Qarma# = Abu Mahzul, q.v., 
177-181, 188-190, [102, 104- 
106, 109-111] 

Qarmatian = Kharijite, 188 

—- brothers, sons of Zak- 

ruya, q.v., 47,62, 69 
Qarmatians, Qaramita, 68-70, 86, 
87, 170 xl, 273 

— of Baljrayn, 49, 69n, 
70, 147 

“Qarmatians”, supposed to be, 38, 
40, 42, 44, 46, 47, 68, *1, 73, 
81-87, 89-91, 166n, 167, 170n, 
173, 174n, I77n, 180n, 187n, 
193a 

Qarmiz b. as-Sahm al-Abml, officer, 
176,[103] 

Qarqlsiya 1 , Oiroessium, 84n, 86,181, 
[106] 

Qarun, river, 167n 
al-Qarwana, village, 84 
Qaryatu's-sayl, village, 176,n, [103] 
Abu’l-Qasim b. Hassan, 182, 
202n, [106] 

_ —■ (al-Husayn) b. al- 

-Farab, Ibn Hawshab, q.v., 
dd% Man§uxu*l-Yaman, q.v., 
37, 190,197, 206, 211, 224, 226, 
[115,121,122,125], 40,41 

— — =al-Qa , im, q.v., 60, 

104,172,183, [97,101,107, 111, 
126-128] 

— — b. al-Muatansir, cf. 

al’Muata'li, 38 

— — b. al-Muttalibl, 209, 

211, [123-126] 

— — Yahya (q.v.) b. Zak- 

rtiya, surnamed “Shaykh”, 
q.v., or galubu’n-n&qa, q.v., 
77, 163, 166-169, [96-98] 

Qasiyyun, a mistake for Fafcimiy- 
yun, 80n, 166, 168, 170-172, 

181, [97, 99]; — dd'Zs of, 160; 

— inasha'ikh of, [99-101, 105] 
Qastlliyya, province in N. Africa, 

182, 198, 201, 227, [106, 116, 
118], 42, 43 

Qatftda, rdud, 64, 100, 9, 24 
qawlu*s.8idq, 114 . 

Qayrawan, town, 6, 198, 200, 202, 
203n, 205,207,220, 222, 220, 261, 
262n, [116-119, 121, 122, 131, 
132], 33, 42, 68; —gate, in 
Raqqftda, 201 

Qxnnasrin, district in Syria, 300, 
108 
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Qiydrn, final, 246, 57 

Qiydmat, 93, lOln; -—great, 243,55; 

— Resurrection, 246, 56 
al-Qiydmatu'l-hubrd, 54, 55 
Qi/yamats = spiritual ranks, 243, 55 
qiyas, ijmd\ ra'y, 124 
qumiiB, “shirts”, manifestations of 
the Imam at, 256, 64 
Quraysh, Qurayshites, 100, 251,24, 
26, 30, 61 

Quss Bahrain, district, 75 
Qustantlna, town, 33 
Qustantlniyya, Constantinople, q.v., 
{1*19,* 120, 311,n, 312,n), 6, 7, 12, 

111,112 

Qutb Burhanpurl, author (end xii / 
xviii c.), 14 

R. ar-Radd 'ald'n-N'uqayri (Druze), 
150n 

ar-Radi, surname of Imam ‘Abdu’l- 
-lah b. Mhd b. Ism., 30, 33, 241, 
248, etc. 

Ra4wa, hill , 288 
rdfidi, 201, [118] 

K. Rakatu' > l- t aql i 19 
Ramla, town in Palestine, 79, 80, 
87, 166,n, 167, 168, 172, 181, 
192, 194,n, [97-101, 106, 112, 
113] 

Raqqa, town in Upper Mesopot., 81, 
1§1, 187n,[95] 

Raqqada, town, N.W. Afrioa, 12, 
184, 190, 201, 205, 207, 209, 
218n, 222, 261, [107, 111, 118, 
121-123, 132,133], 68 
li ar-RasdHV\ i.e. Rasa’il IJchwani's- 
4, 33, 35,n, 36, 40, 46, 
250-252, 60, 61, 65 
ar-Rashld, H&run, Abbasid caliph 
(170-193/786-809), 240,n, 248,n, 
297n, 53 

-K. Rawddtu’t-tasllm, 117n 
ra'y, ijma *, qiyds, 124 
Ibn Razzam, or Rizam, 74, 127, 155 
religion {din, q.v.) of Abraham and 
Muhammad, 118 
— of the Magians, 77n, 123 
Renaissance, 123 

restoration of piety, aJl-Shi'ite ideal, 
104 

“revolutionary” spirit of Ismail ism , 
134 

ar-Rida = ‘All b. Musa b. Ja'far, 
33, 237n, (252), 282,n, 284-286, 
32, 50, (61, 88, 89); — = Musa, 
282,n 


K. ar-Rijal, by Kashi, 128 

K. ar-Riydd, 138 

Ibn Rizam, see Ibn Razzam. 

Roman Catholic Church, 133 
Rudbar, district in N. Persia, 73 
rufdu’z-zahw, 40 

ar-Rukn wa’l-Maqaxn, bayna —, 30 
Rum, a slab ■—, 28; — balad —, 311, 
312n, 110-112; —jazvta of, 21n; 

— muVuk of, 4, 6 
RumI, yhuldm, [122] 

Rusafa, town, 80, 81 
ar-ridbatu's-jSalsaliyya, 62 
Saba, town, 204, 97 
sahtmi/yya, veil ? 187n 

min-nl ”, Imam, or Qa’im, 
98 

as-$adiq, see Ja‘for b. Mhd. 

Abu §adiq, rdwi, 120,12 
Sa‘dun b. Da‘laj, leader of banu 
Malik, 166, [97] 
as-lpafa, hill in Melska, 107,13 
@afwan al-Jammal, rdwi, 101, 30 

— b. Yfthya, rdwi , 128n 
9&hibii*l-khal, cf. Abu Mahzul, 61 

— ’n-naqa, cf. Yahya b. Zak- 
ruya, 60, 70n, 77 

— ’r-rutba, high dignitary, 164n 

— ' ’sh-shama, cf. Abu Mahzul, 
44, 61, 7On, 82, 83, 87, 158n 

— ’z-zoman, Mawla-na, the 4-th 
cono. Imam ? 66 

Sa ( Id, 58, 69, 307n, 308n; — aU 
-mulaqqab bi'UMahdi, 37; — = 
Mhd b. Ahmad b. ‘Abdi’l-lah, 
q.v.; — = Sa‘Idu*l-Khayr, q.v. 
Sa‘Id b. Ahmad s= al-Mahdl, q.v. 
(Druze idea), 150n; — — Seventh 
Ndpig (Druze idea), 151n; — — 
Mhd b. Ahmad, 160n 
Abu Sa ( Id, Qarmatian leader, 34n 
— — al-Hadhari, ram, 108, 

15 

Sa‘Idu’l-Khayr = Mhd b. Ahm ad 
b. ‘Abdi’l-I&h, 31, 37, 42, 67, 162, 
258, [95], 38, 66; ~ al-mulaqqab 
bi’l-Mahdi, 38: — usurps Iznamat, 
162,[95] 

Sa'Idb. al-Musayyib, rdwi, 100, 24 
Abu-Sa'Idls, name for the Qarma- 
fcians of Bahrayn, 70 
Ibn Salam, or Mftd b. Salfim, 108, 
18, (121, 16, 18) 

Abu Saloma, dd% 157, [93] 
Qalamiyya, town in Syria, 10, 30, 
31, 34r-40, 42, 44, 47-49, 67-01, 
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68, 73, 77, 70, 80, 82, 83, 86, 86, 
88,00, 03,132, 168-162,164-167, 
170-176, 179-182, 184-190, 193, 
196, 198, 218, 30fln, [94-98, 
100-103, 105-112, 114, 116, 130, 
133] 

Salhab, village near Salamiyya, 166, 
[97] 

§5U1l b. Mhd, Hashimite in Sala¬ 
miyya, 172, [101]. 

Saljuqs, 241n 
Salma (?), 306,107 
Salma, Umm-, 100 
Salmon al-FarsI, 110, 117,n, 118, 
129n, 233,n, 234,n, 264,n, 207- 
271, 4, 6, 24, 47, 62, 73-77; 

— symbolized by basmala, 264; 

— as Salsal, 254,n 

Salsal = Salmon, 264, n; — al-karim, 
62; — Salsaliyya, rutba , 62 
Sam, Sem, 270, 76 
nfl^amami, Yahya b. al-Mahdi, 34n 
Samarqand, 241n 
Samarra, town, 34, 39 
Samara (?), 198, [116] 

Samit, Imam, 268, 278, 293, 303, 
etc., 75, 104, etc. 

San'a, malik of, 226n, 258, 65 
Randal, slave of al-Mahdl, 207, 208, 
214, 216, 217, 218, [122,127-130] 
^anhaja, province, [131]; — jabal —, 
[131]; — al-rrvushriHn, 213, [126]; 

— aUrmtalirndn, 213, [126] 
$aq&liba, Slavs, jazlra of, 21n 
Jpaqil, slave woman, 287,91 
K, Sar&'iru'n-Nvtaqd *, 18 
Satlq, town, 200, [117] 

Satpanth, 43n 

Sawad of ‘IrSq, 181 
Sawlat (?),—name or title? 273, n, 
79,80 

Sem, Sam, 270, 76 
Seth, Shlth, 270,56,76 
ash-Sha*bI, ram, 119, 120, 6,16 
Shabun (?), or Shayun (?), town, 
100,n, [94] 

ash-Shakir, surname of Mhd b. 
Isma‘11, 30 

Abu Shalaghlagh Ahmad b. Mhd 
b. 'Abdi’I-luh, 46n 
Sham, Syria, q.v., [96], 16, 30, 68, 
87, 93, 97, 108, 112;—$a&{&—, 
30; —Shamat, 312,109, li2 
Sh&ml >=» local Messiah, 111 
oah-ShamstCt-taWa, surname of al- 
-RlfthdT, 38 


K. Sharhu’l-aJchbdr, 12, 13n, 14, 33, 
36, 47, 60,n, 61, 97,n, 122, 185n, 
21 On, 228n, 237n, 306n, 313n; 

— text of an extract, 1-34 
ahatVatayn — tanzil w'a ta'wil (Druze 

idea of), 149 

Shorlk h. { Abdi’l-lah, rawi, 121; 26 
Shayba, banit —, 107n 
“ash-Shaykh”, 60,77,81,92, 93; — 
of. under Aba’l-Qasim, Sahibu’n- 
-naqa, Yahya b. Zakruya. 

Shayun (?), Shabun (?), 160,n, [94] 
Shl‘at = Ismailis, 189, [96], 48-51; 

— bi-asriJia, 84; — sh&atu-na, 
[102]; of. Shi‘ites. 

8hi% Shi'ite (= Ismaili), 174, 202, 
206, 236, 236, 299, 302, [121]; 

— all the—, 279, 286 
ShiHte risings, 87 
Shim'un, Simon, 270,76 

“ shirts ”, qymuB, i.e. manifestations 
of Imams, 266, 64 
Shlth, Seth, 270,56, 76 
Shu'ayb, 303, 104 
K. ash-Shimusu'z-zdhira, 16 
Shustar, town, 167n 
Sicily, 21n 
aifr, 239, 52 

Sijilmasa, town in W. Africa, 7, 
79, 87, 182, 183, 195, 198,n, 
202-206, 207, 209, 211, 212 r 216, 
221, 227, 228, 250, 261, 308, 
[106, 107, 114, 116, 118, 119, 
121-125, 128, 132], 31-33, 37, 
40, 42-44, 66, 68,109 
Stfill, epistle, of al-Mu‘izz to the 
dafl of Sind, 27n, 140 
Simon, Shim‘un, 270,76 
Sind, or Sindh, dd% of, 27n, 140; 

—jazvra of, 2 In 
?iraf, port on Persian Gulf, 70 
siirat (= example) of ‘All, 106, 3 
K, Swat Ibn Bawshab, see K, 
Slrat ManaiXn'i- Yaman, 

K. Sirat Ja'far al-Hdjib, 7, 8, 10- 
12, 32n, 37, 38, 40-42, 44, 46, 
51, 62, 7On, 79, 80, 91, 164n, 
166n, 167n, 176n, 182n, 224- 
227n, 23 In, 248n, 308n; — full 
text of, [107-133]; — translated, 
184-223 

K . Sir at Jawdhar, 11,12, 41n, 164n, 
264n, 266n, 266, 273n 
K, Swat Manmri'l- Yaman, or Ibn 
Bawshab , 33, 37, 47, 60, 74, 94, 
21 In, 36 
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K. as-Stoatu*l • mustaq^ma (Druze), 
151n 

K. Stoat XJstddh Jawdhar, see K. S. 
Jawdha/r. 

as-sirru^l-maktUm, 54 
“ ibn sitta ” (the promised, Messiah), 
98,n 

Solomon, see Sulayman. 

Spica Virginis, Sunbvla, oonstella- 
tion of Zodiac, 312,112 
Subk, or Subuk ad-Daylami, or 
as-Salaml, Abbasid official, 80, 
81, 187n 
Sudan, 262, 69 

§ufi,= Abu - ‘Abdi’l-lah ash-Shi‘1, 
206,[121] 

Sufyan ath-Thawrl, rdvd, 03, 7 
SufyanX, Messiah, 111 
Sulaym&n, Solomon, 294, 16, 97, 
98;— m&'idat of, 16;— lumbar 
of, 16 

$u‘luk, Abu Ahmad, slave, 189, 

190, [110, 132] 

Sumaq, jabal —, 169, [94] 

Sum&qa, village, 159n 
Sunbula, Spica Virginis, q.v. 

Surhaf (= Suhrab ?) b. Rustam, 

dd% 34 

Suriyya, 306,108 

Syria, cf. Sham, 2 In, 3 In, 34,n, 
38, 42, 71-74, 77,n, 80, 81, 87, 
89, 116, 132, 147, 164, 165n, 
166n, 261, 283, 289, 294, 306,n, 
309, 310n, 312;— dd% of, 146, 
149; — desert of, 132 
Tabariyya, Tiberias, town, 166n, 

191, 192, [111, 112]; — dm of, 
191,[111] 

Tabaristan, province, 120, 12 

tabdUu'sh -shari 1 at, [118] 

Tables of Moses, 120 
Tadmur, Palmyra, q.v.; — Saqiyat 
of, 179, [105] 
tafvn#, 130 
aQliQbu't-taf&tr, 28 
taghdbun, 246,n, 56 
Tahart, town, N\W. Africa, 220, 
[131] 

T3-hir, cashier, wazzdn, under al- 
-‘Azlz, 203, [119] 

Abu T^hir, Qarmatian leader, 142 
Tahirids, dynasty in Khorasan, 
241n 

Tahuna, village in N. Africa, 7, 
197, 226, [106,115], 41 
Abu Talib, 234, 48 


Taliqan, district, 48, 73, 132 
Ibn Talut al-Qurash!, pretender, 63 
Tamam b. Mu‘fi.rik al-Asjani an- 
-Na’ili, Abu ZakI, official, 209, 
[123] 

at-Tamaml, or a§-9amami, Yabya 
b. al-Mahdi, 34n 
“Taxnania”, see Tamna*. 

Tamim ad-Darl, raim, 120, 16 
Tamna‘ = Tamania on modem 
maps ? 84,n 
tanawur , 136 

K. Tanbihu'l-hddi wa'l-mustahdi, 
19, 46, 143 

at-Taql, surname of Al^mad b. 

‘Abdi’l-lah, Imam, q.v., 31 
taqvyya, 229, 288, 289, 297, 92, 93, 
etc. 

Tarabulusu ’1-Gharb, Tripoli in N. 
Africa, 63, 182, 196, 197, 198, 
226, [106, 114, 116], 34, 42; 

— 'sh-Sham, in Syria, 165,n, [97] 
partus, town in Syria, 169n 
tashayyu 1 , 101 

ta&hbih, 247, 57 
taplwr, dyatu't -, 295, 98 
ta'fil, 247, 57 

tawd'ifuH-Mahdl (= followers of), 
171, 206, [100,121] 
tcfwil, 138, 299, 300, etc.; —- com¬ 
pared with ijmd\ etc., 124 
K . Ta'twWz-zak&t, 131, 299 
at-Tawrat, Torah, 121, 281, 284, 
16,26,31,88,86 
ta'yid , 279, 293,97, and passim* 
a1/-Tayyib, Imam, 20-23, 246, 57 
Tayyib, tutor (aUhhddin), slave of 
al-Mahdi, 172, 182,189, 191, 192, 
197, 208, 214, 216, 217-219, 
[101, 106, 110-112, 116, 122, 
123, 126, 129,130]; — originally 
called Burkan, 164n, 186, [110] 
Tell Afer, 169n 

“temporary Imam”, explained, 
233n 

Thabit, historian, 93 

— r&mil 101,31 
theocratic Alid state, ideal of 

Ismailism, 136 
Tiberias, see Tabariyya. 

Torah, see Tawrat. 

Trinity, 136 
Tripoli, see Tnrabulus. 

Tughj, — or Tughuoh ? — b. Juff, 
gov, of Syria, 81, 166,n, 169, 
[98, 99] 
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K. Tiriifatu%qzUiib t 7 
Tunis, 213n, 308,109 
“Turk”, govornor of Salamiyya, 
cf. Subk, 80, 79, 80, 187-190, 
[109-111] 

Turkey, 147, 10On 
Turks, 117, 118, 123, 4, 6; —jazvra 
of, 21n 

Tusl’s List, 128,n 

Tuzar, town in N.W. Afrioa, 198, 
201, 202, [116,118,119] 
‘Ubaydu’l-lah, the name of al- 
-Mahdi, 67 

— — son of ‘Abdu’l-lah 

b. Mayraun al-Qaddah, 130 
Ubayy b. Ka*b, 294,n, 97 
Ukhbiyya, or Akhbiyya, village 
near Salamiyya, 86, 179, [106] 
‘TJlaysb. ^amdamt. ‘Adlb. Janab, 
banu —, (73, 80, 81), 01, (166n) 
al-'XJlyana, 84, 175n 
6 Umar, caliph, 148, 300,102 
K. 1 Umdatu't-i&lib, 38, 241n, 275n, 
282n, 237n, 306n 

Umm 'All, 172, [101], the same as 
the next one ? 

— — al-Qohramana, wife of a 

Christian Blave, 186, 189, [108, 

110 ] 

— Habib, wife of al-Qa’im, 
189,[110] 

— Abl’l-Husayn, daughter of 
the da% of Egypt, 194, [113] 

— Ja'far, 306,107 
-ST. Ummu'Ukitab, 117n, 137,n, 147, 
234n, 253n, 264n, 266n 
ummu'l-Mahdl, 189, [110] 
ummu’l-Qa’im, 44, 186, [108] 

Umm Salim bint Khalid, 306, 107 
— Salma, as a ratal, 24 
uncle of al-Mahdl, q.v., sons of, 
44, 166, [97] 

Uruk, in S. Maaopot., l79n 
*uahr tax, 209, [123] 

Ust&dh Jawdhar, see Jawdhar. 
‘Uthman, caliph, 119, 148, 6 

— b. Hijaz, banft —, 171, 

[ 100 ] 

K* 4 UyunuH-aJchbar, 4# 10, 13, 14, 
24, 27n, 29, 32, 38, 40, 42, 78, 
240n, 241n, 242n, 266n, 276n, 
277n, 297n 

“veil” and “door”, hijdb wa 656, 
q.v., 253, 267; —greatest, 264, 
266 ° 


vision of Jabir b. 'Abdi’i-iah . al- 
•An^arl, 260 sqq. 1 
wad*— mission, 284, 88 . 
wci'du'l-lah, 20 

wadVai, 263, [98], etc.; —- wa 
amanat, 266 

al-Wafi, surname of Imam Isma'Il 
b. Ja'far, 30 

wahy, as explained by al-Mu‘izz, 
238,61 

Wakl* b. al-Jarrah, rawfc, .120,7 
waladu'W Abbas, — Abbasid caliph, 
[112], 84, 87 
walad ‘All, 14,16 

— — Zayni’l-'abidin — Mah- 
dl, 26 

— F&tima, 260, 262, 6, 15, 24, 
25, 87 

waladu'l-Hnsayn » Imam, 32 

— ’1-Mahd3, Imam min —, 4, 
6, 16,17, 20, 27, 29 

waVt 'alidN-muslwriln, 38 
Waliyyu'l-a’immut wa'l-Im&mat wa 
sahibu'r-Risalat wa'd-da'wat — 
Prophet, 4 
waliyyu'l-amr, 51, 61 
waKyyu'l-'asr, 249, 59 
waliyyu'l-ldh, = Imam, 258, 263, 
83; — e= al-Qa.*im, 66, 70 
waliyyu'l-haqq, 61 
wal%yyu-hu = al-Mahdl, 33 
waliyyat al-manaiiba bi-jazirati-na 
(i.e. Yaman), 37 

waqifa, or waqfiyya seots, 49, 67, 70 
Warl, town in W. Afrioa, 189, [110] 
al-Warq, district in Upper Mesopot., 
179, [105] 

al-Warqa’, ancient Uruk, 179n 
Wa§if b. ^awartagln, 78 
wife of al-Qa’im, see Umm Uablb. 
WuldtiCl-amr, 260, 60 
Yahudl,4; — min ahl Tadmur, exe¬ 
cutioner, [102] 

Yabya b. ‘Abdi’l-lah b. Mhd (b. 

. Isma'il ?), 92n 

— b. al-Mahdl at-Tanaaml or 
ag-§amaml, 34n, 78 

— b. Mhd b. Salam, mw%, 116, 
28,29 

— b. Salam, 110 

— the “Shaykh”, see Y. b. 
Zakruya. 

— , Abu Zakoriya, b. al-Mahdl 
at-famami or ag-ffamaanf, 34n, 
78? 
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Yaby&b,Zakruya (Zakariya b. al- 
. ■ -Moh'dl), 47, 60, 77, 78, 80, 88, 
:89, 91, 92, 93; — cf. Abu’l- 
■;. Qasim, Shaykh, tydhibu'n-naqa. 
Y&juj wa Majuj, Gog and Magog, 
112 

Yaman, 13, 15, 18,ii, 21, 24, 31, 
32, 37, 38, 41,n, 47, 52, 67, 71, 
73, 74, 94, 118, 124, 132, 142, 
189, 190, 194-190, 200, 211, 224, 
225,11, 200, 303, 307, [93, 111, 
113-115, 121, 125], 36, 37, 40, 
41,65,67,105,108; — da‘wat in, ■ 
, [115, 121]; — sahib of—, [125] 
al-Yam&nl, local Messiah, 111, 40 
Ya'qub, Jacob, 277, 290, 303, 82,' 
99,104 

Abu Ya‘qub al-Qahraman an- 
-Neujranl, slave, 186, 189, 161, 
102, 107, 208, 214, 215, 217-219, 
[108, 110-112, 116, 122, 126, 
129,130] 

— — as-SijzI, dd% 138 

al-yaqdtatu'l-hanvrd wa'§-$afrd, sym¬ 
bolic, 270, 76 

yawmu'l-Qiydrnati 17,52, 56 
Abu Yazld, see Mukhlid b. Kaydad, 
Yusha* b. an-Nun, Joshua, 233, 270, 
276, 286, 290, 264, 296, 47, 76, 
82,94, 97,99,100 
Yusuf, Joseph, 277, 297, 303, 82, 
99,104 

Yusuf al-Qahraman, 182, [106] 
Zadan, rdim, 110, 118, 24 
az-Zohir, Fatimid caliph (411- 
427/1021-1036), 23, 310n, 311n 
zdhir wa bdtin, explained, 3 sqq, 
takir sharVat Mhd, 57 
j®. az-Zdhira fl ma'rifati'd-ddrVl- 
- dJchira , 7 

K. Zahru'l-ma'dnt , 4, 12, 17,n, 50, 
153n, 154n, 180n, 233n, 24In, 
276n, 30In; —influenced by the 
Okay a tu'l-mawatid , 22; —should 
it be pronounced Zuhru'bma'- 
'dm ? 17n; —extract, text of, 
47-80;—translated, 232-274 


Abu Zakariya, incarnation of the 
Deity (Druze), 148 
Zakariya b. al-Mahdl, see Zakruya 
b. Mahduya. 

az-Zaki, surname of Imam Husayn 
b. Ahmad, 31, 36 

Abu Zakl, TamAm b. Mu c arik al- 
-Asjanl an-N&’ilt, official, 209, 
[123] 

Zakruya b. Mahduya, i.e, Zakariya 
b. al-Mahdl, Abu Mhd or Mah¬ 
mud, q.v., al-Kuf!, dd% in Kufa, 
34n, 48, 60, 76-78, 80, 89-93, 
168n; —son-in-law of, 74; — 
sons of, claiming Imamat, 91, 
93 

zanddiqa , heretics, 4, 6 
zandaqa , 117, 136 

az-Zawra’, Baghdad, q.v,, 306, 307, 
107,108, 112 

Zayd b. ‘Alt Zayni’l-'ftbidln, 305, 
107 (?) 

Zayd! principles, 28In 
Zaydis, sect, 145 

Zaynu*l-‘abidtn, ‘All b. al-IjTusayn, 
q.v., 64, 55, 101, 153, 255, 256,n, 
267, 64, 73 

Zayd, or Zlri, 213, [126] 

Zayrids, dynasty in Tunis (362- 
543/972-1148), 213n 
az-Zlj, astronomical tables com¬ 
piled for al-Ma’mun, q.v., 250,n, 

Zikruya, Zikrwaih, 77n 
K. az-Zlna, 138 

(Zinj), Negroes, insurrection of, 72. 
Zlri, see Zayrt, 

Ziyad, band —, 166, [97] 

— b. Bashsh&r, r&ivi, 24 
Ziyadatu’l-lah (III), Aglilabid ruler, 
198,n, 201, 211,^221, 226, 227, 
[116,124,132], 34, 42-44 
Zoroaster, 136 
Zoroastrians, 135 

Zubayda, wife of Hariin. ar-Raehld, 
297n 
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